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Home Assets In 1952 
Were $396,933,148, 


New Record Figure 


President Smith Says Surplus Was 
$154,077,265, an Increase for 
the Year of $14,000,000 


NET PREMIUMS $183,269,300 


Underwriting Profit Higher Than in 
1951; Home Will Mark 100th 
Anniversary This April 


Operations of the Home Insurance Co. 
for 1952, according to President Harold 
VY. Smith, showed substantial gains to 
a new high. Assets reached $396,933,148 
compared with $374,933,359 in 1951, an 
increase of $22 million. Surplus on De- 
cember 31, was $154,077,265 against 
$140,351,446, an increase of $14 million. 


Premium Income $183,269,300 


Net premium income in 1952 totaled 
$183,269,301, an increase from $179,685,- 
840 in 1951. Underwriting profit for 1952 
was $6,154,598, an increase over 1951 
when that figure was $2,883,477. Divi- 
dends and interest before taxes, gross, 
$10,445,305 compared with $10,377,540 in 
1951. Net after expenses and taxes- was 
$8,252,802, as compared with $8,271,538 in 
1951. 

This year the Home celebrates its 
100th anniversary having commenced 
business in April, 1853. With the ex- 
ception of one year, 1873, following the 
Chicago fire in 1871 and the Boston fire 
in 1872, the Home has paid dividends 
every year since its organization. 

It is planned to place the stock this 
year on a quarterly dividend basis. The 
last semi-annual dividend was paid on 
February 1, 1953, at the rate of $1.80 per 
annum, and the next payment, on a 
quarterly basis, will be on May 1, 1953. 

The Home Insurance Co. will shortly 
publish a full annual report covering 
operations for 1952 in which it is cus- 
tomary for President Smith to comment 
on experience in various underwriting 
and investment fields and in which the 
company presents premiums, loss, asset 
and liability statistics in full detail. 
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STATE MUTUAL'S 


1952 Production 
Greatest in 106 year’s 





Last year our nationwide field force sold more 
than $132 million of ordinary life insurance pro- 
tection, a 12% gain over 1951 production. Since 
1943 State Mutual’s annual ordinary paid busi- 
ness has increased at an average rate exceeding 
eight million dollars a year. Our Group Division, 
which has made rapid progress since it was 
established in 1946, also had a record year in 
group life volume with a 60% gain over its 1951 


production. 
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John Hancock Had 
$13.383 Billion In 
Force End Of 1952 


Its Assets of $3.54 Billion on 
December 31, 1952, Showed 
a Gain of 9.3% 


GAIN IN INCOME OF 6.9% 


Average Net Rate of Interest on 
Total Invested Funds 
Was 3.17% 


The 90th annual report of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life made to policy- 
holders on Monday of this week, by 
President Paul F. Clark, showed that 
on December 31, 1952, the company had 
total insurance in force of $13.383 bil- 
lion, a gain in 1952 of $993,307,311. Its 
assets at end of last year were $3.54 
billion. Average net rate of interest 
earned on total invested funds was 3.17% 
compared with 3.08% the previous year. 

The John Hancock last year issued 
$1.496 billion of new paid-for life in- 
surance. That included new Ordinary of 
$940 million and new Industrial insur- 
ance of $334 million, both of which 
are record amounts in history of the 
company. New Group life, on the other 
hand, shows a decrease as compared 
with 1951. This resulted in part from 
stricter underwriting regulations and an 
increase in premium rates made effec- 
tive at the beginning of the year, with 
respect to Group accident and health 
business most of which is written in con- 
junction with Group life insurance. 

“Based upon our experience over re- 
cent years,” said President Clark, “this 
change in rate structure recognized the 
marked uptrend in costs of illness and 
medical care, thereby establishing a 
sounder rate for our Group policyholders 
as well as for the company.” 


Premiums Exceeded $500 Million 


For the first time in the history of the 
company total premiums exceeded $500 
million, including Annuity considerations 
of $125 million and accident and health 
premiums of $44 million. Net invest- 
ment income exceeded $100 million for 
the first time also. It is of interest to 
note as well that the amount paid to 
or set aside for policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries substantially exceeded premium 
income. 

The rate of interest earned on total 
invested funds was 3.55% as compared 
with 3.47% in 1951. After allowance for 
investment expense, the net rate of in- 
terest earned was 3.17% in 1952 as 
against 3.08% in 1951. “This may be 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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A REPORT to the nine million 
people who have protected them- 
selves and their families through 
John Hancock life insurance... 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31. 1952 


ASSETS OBLIGATIONS 
Bonds ple a eh) Se? ue ene. a) Gee OX RE Statutory policy reserves . 
United States ot America $ 409,680,824 The amount determined i in accordance with 


Dominion of Canada 30,400,963 


State and other civil 


division - 101,437,206 Policyholder and beneficiary funds 236,861,674 
Public utility . 1,010,582,735 Proceeds from death claims, matured en- 
: dowments and other payments, including 
ee ore a Je ee dividends left with the Company at interest. 
strial < scellane 64,720,377 mie ; . 
aia as eres — Dividends payable to policyholders in 1953 48,542,216 
CS ar Seen et ol ee 185,624,877 Policy benefits in process of payment . 26,238,652 
: ; a Including claims in process of settlement 
Preferred or Guaranteed 74,301,417 and an additional sum for claims not yet re- 
Common 111,323,460 ported. 
Other policy obligations Ne au ts 79,098,836 
Mortgage loans on real estate eo ok 625,158,596 Premiums paid in advance of rem i 
Residential and Business 498,750,675 $33,598,836 and reserve for ultimate changes 
Farm . .. 126,407,921 in policy valuation standards $45,500,000. 
Valuation reserve for bonds and stocks 27,519,914 
Real estate ie ek ee 68,531,363 As required by the National Association of 
Home office, Housing and Insurance Commissioners. 
other properties acquired Accrued taxes payable in 1953 12,746,000 
for savestmnent 67,819,283 Other obligations, sapien accrued 
Foreclosed properties 712,080 expenses . . weet oS 19,564,108 
: . — 3,230,143,357 
Loans and liens on Company’s policies 94,303,639 tas Obligations meer 
Cash in banks and offices 36,160,046 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
a ae ene ae 50,049,421 Contingency reserve for Group Insurance 8,580,000 
Contingency reserve for fluctuation in 
Interest and rents due and accrued 30,279,005 security values Se en Er 46,960,000 
Oth eae _— General surplus : 254,862,238 
rere © Pic celal Total Surplus 310,402,238 
Total Assets $3,540,545,595 Total Obligations and pics $3,540,545,595 


legal requirements which will, with future 
premiums and interest, assure payment of 
all future policy benefits. 





$2,779,571,957 


All securities are valued in conformity with the laws of the several States and as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Securities carried at $605,735 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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John Hancock Mutual Life Meeting at Boston 


Promotions at Hancock Home Office 


Maher, Collier and Slater Advanced to Vice Presidencies; 
Tierney, Thompson, Bleicken Second Vice Presidents; Blake, 
Worthley, Adams, Lindstrom and Gallagher Also Promoted 


of American Institute of Accountants, 
American Accounting Association, New 
York Insurance Accountants Club, Re- 
search Institute of America. He is a 
national director and past state presi- 
dent of Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
and is on executive committee of Cath- 
olic Guild for the Blind. 


Mr. Thompson began his insurance 





Fabian Bachrach 
FRANK B. MAHER 


Aiter the annual meeting of John 
Hancock in Boston on Monday a num- 
ber ot promouons at home ottce were 
announced. Advanced to title of vice 
presiuent are Krank B. Maher, Abram 
I, Colner and Kobert E. Slater. Elected 
second vice president are Paul E. Tier- 
ney, George B. ‘Lhompson, Jr., and Ger- 
hard D. Bleicken. kLlected to ottice of 
assistant treasurer are John C. Blake, 
Arthur B. Worthley, Jr., and John Q. 


Adams. Elected assistant secretary 1s 
Carl V. Lindstrom and Walter A. Gal- 
lagher. 

Maher, Collier and Slater 


A native of New York City, Mr. 
Maher attended Cooper Union and New 
York University. His entire business 
career has been with the district agency 
department of John Hancock. This be- 

gan as a clerk in July, 1923, and he 
successively became agent, assistant dis- 
trict manager, acting manager, field 
supervisor, superintendent of agents, 
manager of district agencies, director of 
agencies and second vice president. He 
is a member of important committees 
of Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, such as research advisory, 
and was a member of Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association. He is a director 
of Newton Taxpayers Association. 

Abram T. Collier, born in Billerica, 
Mass., is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Harvard Law School. He 
practiced law for two years before join- 
ing John Hancock in March, 1939, as 
assistant counsel. He became associate 
counsel in 1944 and second vice presi- 
dent in 1950. He is in charge of Han- 
cock’s personnel operation. In World 
War II he was a civilian staff officer of 
radiation laboratory, Cambridge. Mass., 
and also served in Paris, France. He 
belongs to Boston and American Bar 
Associations, Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel, Appalachian Mountain 
Club, Harvard Musical Association, 
Business Men’s Art Club of Boston 
and is chairman of the town of Welles- 
ley school committee. 

Robert E. Slater, controller of the 
John Hancock, is a graduate of Newton 
High School. From 1934 to 1936 he was 
on actuarial staff of New York Life. 
Joining Hancock in 1946 he was made 
research assistant, then budget coor- 


ABRAM T. COLLIER 


dinator. A year later he became asso- 
ciate auditor and in 1949 controller. 
Mr. Slater was an aviator in United 
States Navy, having rank of lieutenant 
when discharged. He served in Philin- 
pines, China and Formosa. He belongs 
to Boston Actuaries Club, Controllers 
Institute of America and is a Fellow of 
the Society of Actuaries. He belongs to 
Dedham Country and Polo Club. 
Tierney, Thompson, Bleicken 
Paul E. Tierney, a native of Somer- 
ville, Mass., attended a number of schools 





Fabian Bachrach 
GERHARD D. BLEICKEN 


and colleges, including Bentley School of 
Accounting & Finance, Suffolk Univer- 
sity and Staley College, Boston. He 
joined Hancock in 1938 as a special con- 
sultant in auditing department, became 
assistant auditor and in 1949 was ap- 
pointed auditor. 

Mr. Tierney has been president of 
3oston chapter, National Association of 
Cost Accountants, and on board of gov- 
ernors New England chapter, Institute 
of Internal Auditors. He is a member 


Boris—Boston 
ROBERT E. SLATER 
career as an agent of John Hancock in 
Worcester, Mass., in 1929 and became 
district manager at New London and 
then at Worcester. In 1947 he became 
regional manager, northern New Eng- 
land. He was promoted to superintend- 
ent of agencies in 1948 and in 195) 
became director of agencies. He was 
president of Central Massachusetts Life 
Underwriters Association and vice presi- 
dent of Worcester General Agents and 
District Managers Association. He has 





PAUL E. TIERNEY 
been president of New London Lions 
lub. 
Mr. Bleicken, who attended Gettys- 


burg College, was graduated from Bos- 
ton University School of Liberal Arts 
and Boston University Law School, at 
the latter school getting a cum laude. 
His first position in business world was 
with the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
at Newark. In December, 1938, he went 
with Boston office of Tamblyn & Brown 
and was assistant manager of Boston 
University Building Fund Campaign. He 
practiced law in Boston before becoming 


associated with John Hancock as an at- 
torney in July, 1939. On November 1, 
that year, he became assistant counsel 
and was made associate counsel on Jan- 
uary 7, 1946. 

In World War II he was a lieutenant 
in the Navy being on staff of Rear 
Admiral S. M. Kraus. He is a member 
of Massachusetts Bar, Boston Bar As- 
sociation, Massachusetts Federal District 
Court, U. S. Supreme Court Bar, Mili- 
tary Order of the World Wars, St. 
30tolph Club and Hingham Yacht Club. 


Blake, Worthley, Adams, 
Gallagher, Lindstrom 


John C. Blake, investment analyst cf 
John Hancock, is a graduate of Harvard 
College and Harvard Business School. 
Before joining Hancock he was with 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. and Alfred Hale Rub- 
ber Co. His first Hancock position was 


in auditing department in 1945. He was 
transferred to bond department in De- 
cember, 1945, and became an investment 
analyst. He was born in Quincy, Mass. 

Mr. Worthley, investment analyst, was 
born in Concord, Mass., and is a gradu- 
ate of Lowell High School and Boston 
University, College of Business Admin- 
istration. He began work as a clerk in 
buyer’s office of Abraham & Straus, a 
Brooklyn department store, later be- 
coming assistant to divisional merchan- 
dise manager. Next he was assistant to 
research director, Wm. Filene Sons Co., 

30oston department store. For more than 
two years he was assistant to sales pro- 
motion manager, Hub Hosiery Mills, 
Lowell, Mass. He went with John Han- 
cock in November, 1945, and became an 
investment analyst in December of that 
year. Mr. Worthley had an unusually 
interesting career in World War II 
where he was an Army captain North 
Africa, Sicily, England, France, Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. His military 
honors include Belgian and French 


Fourragere and Invasion Arrowhead. He 
is a member of Boston Security Analysts 
Society 
Infantry 


and is adjutant general, 94th 
Division, Reserves. He is a 





GEORGE B. THOMPSON, JR. 


trustee of Children’s Lowell, 
Mass. 

John Q. Adams, a Hancock investment 
analyst, is a graduate of St. Paul’s 
School and Harvard College, class of 
’45. Upon leaving Harvard he joined 
John Hancock. After his graduation 
from St. Paul’s he had experience as an 
office boy in John Hancock’s district 
agency department during summer of 
1941. In World War II he was a staff 
sergeant of USAAF and _ served in 
China, Burma, India Theatre plus Mari- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Keystone In Building Insurance To 
Eminence Was Courage, Says Clark 


Problems confronting the life insur- 
ance business were reviewed by Paul F. 
Clark, president of John MHancock, 
speaking before that company’s general 
agents association at Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Monday night. 

After being with his company 38 years 
he said that the indispensable quality in 
the keystone to the arch of its whole 
structure is courage. That quality knits 
together the complex organization, 1s 
bound into the pages of every agent’s 
record, sits in at every board meeting. 

“It drove the foundation of our build- 
ing down to the bedrock and lifted its 
tower to the skies.” He quoted Carlyle 
as best defining what he had in mind: 
“Our grand business is not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what 
lies clearly at hand.” 

The Timing of Vision 


As Mr. Clark looked back over the 
company’s accomplishments he was con- 
vinced that what men term “vision” is 
more often a matter of the present than 
the future. He doubts if any crystal ball 
clairvoyance animated the founders of 
the company or those carrying on after 
them, all of whom left it greater than 
~—_ found it. 

‘o be sure there were voices raised 
sa first time the founders of the com- 
pany gathered together as we do this 
week—voices which suggested that we 
let well enough alone, that we be hesi- 
tant in stepping out into the broader 
areas of activity,” he said. “Their hesi- 
tancy was understandable for they had 
placed part of their modest fortunes in 
a $1,000,000 guarantee fund to insure the 
early solvency of the company with no 
chance for profit and the risk of total 
loss of their funds. The echo of their 
timidity has sounded down the corridors 
of our history, but fortunately strong 
hearts, minds and wills always have out- 
numbered the faint-hearted and to the 
courage of the people in office and field 
must be attributed a high degree of 
success. It is that courage ‘to do what 
lies clearly at hand’ which strengthened 
the foundations and built every new 
platform in the ascending structure. To 





FORTIFY ECONOMIC AMERICA 





Paul F. Clark Tells Policyholders of Im- 
portance to Nation of Life Insur- 
ance Role 

In his annual address to policyholders 
this week President Paul F. Clark of 
John Hancock said the strength of the 
United States is firmly based upon an 
unparalleled structure of capital assets. 
To this structure, by pooling and apply- 
ing the savings of millions of policy hold- 
ers, life insurance has made a vital con- 
tribution. During 1952, the net addition 
to life insurance savings surpassed all 
previous levels and again supplied a ma- 
jor proportion of the long-term funds 
required by American jndustry and home 
owners. 

“Life insurance, however, is not to be 
regarded only as a means of saving,” said 
Mr. Clark. “Its primary purpose is pro- 
tection against risk of untimely death, 
disability, or dependent old age. It was 
demonstrated long ago that men could 
fortify their economic security by pool- 
ing risks of loss. Today, American life 
insurance stands before the world as the 
greatest single example in history of 
voluntary cooperation for that purpose. 
But despite the fact that the volume 
of insurance in force in life insurance 
companies will soon exceed three hun- 
dred billion dollars, having more than 
doubled during the last decade, millions 
of Americans are still under-insured, 


particularly in terms of the present value 
of the dollar, and thousands of families 
as yet own no life insurance at all. 
Moreover, our people are currently de- 


A. F. Lydiard 
PAUL F. CLARK 


see what lies clearly at hand is always 
difficult. To separate the shadow of the 
swiftly turning wheel of events from the 
solid substance of reality is a task for 
study, for humility and above all for 
courage.” 

Victories Must Be Completely Won 

Mr. Clark said that to view the great 
gains of the past and to ignore failure 
to meet adequately the need for life 
insurance protection in the present is 
to rejoice in a victory only half won. 
That the current holdings of life insur- 
ance is inadequate many surveys of in- 
surance in force in this country have 
proven. The gap must be bridged; the 
void filled. “It is a challenge to our 
hearts as well as to our minds and our 
energies and must be accepted,” he con- 
cluded. 


Hancock Promotions 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ana Islands. He is a trustee of Suffolk 
Savings Bank for Seamen. 

Mr. Gallagher, a graduate of Somer- 
ville High School and of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Business Administra- 
tion, started with Hancock in 1931 as 
an office boy, had experience with Ordi- 
nary policy department, and then with 
Social Security section, assemblying di- 
vision. He became administrative assis- 
tant, secretary’s department in 1946, and 
assistant department manager on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. He saw World War II serv- 
ice in 1940-1946, rank at discharge being 
major in the European Theatre. 

Mr. Lindstrom is a native Bostonian 
who was graduated from Boston English 
High School and Northeastern Univer- 
sity School of Law. He was admitted 
to Boston Bar in 1941. He joined claim 
division of Hancock in 1944 and became 
assistant manager of that rig ie 
in November, 1945. On May 1, 1948, 
was appointed administrative been Be 
manager of the claim department. 


Health-Home Safety Booklets 

In 25 years the John Hancock has dis- 
tributed 75,000,000 copies of health and 
home safety booklets. 





voting to the payment of insurance pre- 
miums a relatively smaller proportion of 
their incomes after taxes than was the 
case before World War II. Here is a 
clear-cut challenge to American life un- 
derwriters.” 





If Prosperity Recedes 

Manpower Can Conserve 
MASSEY VIEW OF PRODUCTION 
But Right Men Must Be Recruited; 


Hancock General Agents Also See 
New Sales Kits 








Addressing the John Hancock’s gen- 
eral ngense association in Boston this 
week R. Radcliffe Massey, head of the 
company’s Ordinary agency production, 
said there were numerous signs that the 
sellers market had about reached the 
stage where the trend will be in the 
other direction. This is evident in a 
number of segments of the business 
world. The country has never had 
greater prosperity, but manufacturers 
have been catching up with the demands 
for their goods and saturation is ap- 
pearing in certain fields. It is obvious, 
too, that when the Korean War ends 
there will be a new turn in the business 
and economic cycle which will result in 
making salesmanship more difficult. But 
that does not mean there will be a de- 
cline in the demand for insurance as 
needs will always be there, needs which 
only life insurance can satisfy. 

It is certainly true that life insurance 
has not reached the saturation point 
nor, in his opinion, will there ever come 
a time when enterprising and intelligent 
agents will find themselves in any com- 
munity where there are not good pros- 
pects. It could not be otherwise, with 
the great increase in population, in mar- 
riages and in births. As long as there 
are families the heads of those families 
will go all out in seeking protection for 
them. 

Necessity of Building Manpower 

But insurance will not be so easy to 
sell and that means a constantly build- 
ing up of manpower reservoirs. No gen- 
eral agent can make progress unless he 
is a persistent builder of manpower. 
Never has proper recruiting been more 
essential. 

“Just putting on men is not enough,” 
declared Mr. Massey. “They must be 
the right kind of men. It is a waste of 
time, for instance, to experiment with 
floaters which is an expensive process. 
Unless a recruit has the fundamental 
qualities which make for success, be- 
lieves in insurance with all of his soul, 
the general agent should pass him by 
and look for the talent which, with all 
other things being equal, will make 
good.” 

Mr. Massey said the Ordinary produc- 
tion department of the John Hancock 
had gone ahead 10% on the average for 
15 years straight. “And I think we will 
recruit the manpower to continue a rec- 
ord of successful gain, but we cannot 
order the recruiting from the home 
office,” he said. “You know the value 
of it as well as we at the home office 
do; you know how to get these men. 
You must bring them into the agencies 
and never rest on your laurels. If you 
lack enthusiasm for recruiting it will 
soon become evident in your production 
record.” 

The meeting was opened by Ferrel M. 
3ean, president of the General Agents 
Association and general agent in Chi- 
cago. He discussed at some length the 
manpower situation, some of his talk 
being based on the necessity of develop- 
ing men for future executive responsi- 
bilities in agencies. 

Wyatt on Group Insurance 

The second day’s session of the gen- 
eral agents’ association was largely de- 
voted to discussions of Group insurance 
and _a Pension Trust panel was held. 
C. W. Wyatt, vice president in charge 
of Group insurance, spoke on the sub- 
ject of Group for about an hour. He 
discussed the wide variety of Group 
coverage, explained some of the prin- 
cipal Group cases and told of the satis- 
faction agents have in closing Group 
cases and affiliated coverages. 

Mr. Wyatt discussed the trends of 
Group insurance claim losses and the 
necessitv for adequate rates in the 
changing economic picture. Hospital costs 
have not stabilized. The broad accep- 





tance of employe benefits in the current 
wage pattern and the lack of stability 
in hospital and medical cost both em- 
phasize the need for strict research and 
sound underwriting standards. Mr. Wyatt 
further discussed the application of the 
coinsurance and the deductibility ap- 
proaches in excess hospital and major 
medical coverages. 

“Having been the bellweather com- 
pany in the industry to increase the 
casualty rates commensurate with the 
experience,” he said, “was responsible 
for the Hancock’s excellent showing in 
the Group casualty business during 1952. 
We set up our full contingency reserve 
and contributed to the company’s sur- 
plus last year from our accident and 
health business. We will continue the 
same sound financial approach in 1953.” 

Vinsonhaler Exhibits New Sales Kits 

George Vinsonhaler, second vice presi- 
dent, showed the general agents associa- 
tion some of the new sales kits of the 
company. One of these is a new visual 
selling mortgage insurance presentation. 
Another is a policyholders check list on 
service under his insurance. 

In his discussion of direct mail Mr. 
Vinsonhaler said that the demand for 
effective direct mail material is growing. 
While it is true that some people in the 
business think that there has been a 
diminishing interest in direct mail he 
felt that the situation revolves around 
the type of material used, and the man- 
ner in which it is handled by the agen- 
cies. If intelligent distribution of direct 
mail is neglected it is obvious that the 
literature cannot bring satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Allen Chairman of Panel 

Mr. Wyatt was followed by the Pen- 
sion Trust panel, chairman of which was 
E. J. Allen of Allen & Pratt, New York 
general agents. Moderator was Chester 
Boughman, manager of the company’s 
retirement plans and salary deduction 
division. Alvord W. Polk, his assistant 
also spoke. 

Others on the panel included John R. 
Wink, Reading, Pa.; R. B. Pitcher, Bos- 
ton; and M. E. Keiser, Springfield, Mass. 

Anthony J. Klug, Rochester general 
agent, was moderator at a discussion of 
interchanging ideas relative to methods 
and techniques used by general agencies 
in administration and operation of their 
offices. 

Lloyd J. Lynch, general agent, Detroit, 
read a memorial resolution relating to 
Robert Monroe Williams, Little Rock, 
general agent, who died in January. One 
paragraph read: “The standing of 
Robert Monroe Williams in his own 
home town came as a natural recogni- 
tion of his unusual abilities as well as of 
his generous willingness to contribute of 
himself and his substance towards build- 
ing a better community for the city in 
which he lived.” 


John Hancock Gets Award 
For the second time, the Reader’s 
Digest has singled out an advertisement 
of John Hancock Mutual Life for re- 
publication of its series, “Advertising 
cum laude.” The February issue of Read- 
er’s Digest is carrying the insurance 
company’s advertisement on Abraham 
Lincoln, “He was everybody, grown a 
little taller.” 

The “Advertising cum laude” series is 
five and a half years old. In that time, 
the Reader’s Digest has considered eight 
advertisements worthy of re-publication. 

Because the magazine does not carry 
paid advertising in its U. S. edition, it 
reverses usual practice and pays a fee 
to the companies whose material it re- 
prints. 

The John Hancock plans to turn this 
fee into contest prizes for members of 
the company’s district and general agen- 
cies. Six awards will be given for sug- 
gestions or actual experience indicating 
how the John Hancock’s national adver- 
tising campaign, stressing Americanism, 
has helped the individual underwriter to 
sell life insurance. 

The life insurance company places its 
national advertising in Life, News- 
week, and U. S. News and World Re- 


port, as well as in several insurance 
magazines. 
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Hancock Statement 


(Continued from Page 1) 


compared with the rate of 2.90% for the 
year 1947,” said President Clark, “the 
year which marked the culmination of 
the almost uninterrupted decline over 
the preceding quarter-century from a 
level above 5%.” 

In discussing the assets of $3.54 billion 
at close of 1952, Mr. Clark said this was 
an increase of 9.27%. The composition 
of assets was further broadened and 
diversified during the year. Bonds com- 
prised 69% as against 79% four years 
ago. Common stocks (at market values) 
comprised 3.1% as compared with less 
than 1% in 1948. Mortgage loans were 
18% as against 9% n 1949. 


New Investments 


Discussing new investments Mr. Clark 
said: 

“Interest rates rose during 1952 to the 
highest average level in many years. 
New investments of $520 million were 
made by the company at an average 
gross yield of 3.77% as against 3.58% in 
1951. These figures exclude policy loans, 
and short-term United States Treasury 
issues held in lieu of cash pending pay- 
ment for new securities. Of the total, 
$337 million of 65% was placed i in bonds: 
$1914 million or nearly 4%, in stocks 
(Preferred and Common); $155 million 
or 30%, in mortgage loans; and $84 
million or approximately 2%, in real 
estate. 

“Of the total investment of $337 mil- 
lion in bonds, more than half (58%) was 
placed in the industrial field and nearly 
a third (31%) in public utilities. 

“The net investment gains from all 
sources in 1952 aggregated nearly $16 
million. Of this amount, over $4 million 
represents realized gains arising chiefly 
from actual sale or redemption of securi- 
ties. Unrealized gains, reflecting the ad- 
justment of other securities to year-end 
values as required under Massachusetts 
law and by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, amounted to 
nearly $12 million. 

“In accordance with requirements of 
the regulatory authorities, the valuation 
reserve against possible future loss on 
securities, which was established in 1951, 
has been increased to more than $27 
million. This increase of over $17 million 
represents 1/20th of 1% of the statement 
value of amortizable bonds and 1% of 
the statement value of other securities, 
in addition to the net investment gains 
during the year on bonds and stocks. 
“The contingency reserve for fluctua- 
tion in security values of nearly $45 mil- 
lion at the end of 1951 has been in- 
creased to nearly $47 million. Thus, 
total the company has set aside over 
$74 million to provide for loss or fluctua- 
tion in the value of its securities, an 
increase during the year of more than 
$19 million. In view of the wide fluctua- 
tions in investment values which have 
been characteristic of the national econ- 
omy in the past, such provision con- 
tinues in our judgment to be only nru- 
dent. 

Mortality 


“The mortality experience of the com- 
pany continued to be very favorable, 
reflecting the general good health of 
the nation in 1952 and the downward 
trend in death rates experienced in the 
United States for many years. The lead- 
ing causes of death among policyholders 
during the year were again heart dis- 
ease and cancer, the former accounting 
for 41% and the latter for 16% in the 
number of deaths. Deaths from pneu- 
monia (1.7%) and tuberculosis (1.4%) 
constituted record low proportions. Their 
better control affords a striking example 
of results deriving from advances made 
in the medical sciences and encourages 
the hope of further alleviation of suf- 
fering, and prolongation of life.” 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, the company has paid claims ex- 
ceeding a million dollars on account of 
931 war deaths. Although this amount 
is substantial, it represents less than 
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Left to right—Carl V. Lindstrom, John Q. Adams, President Paul F. Clark, John 
C. Blake, Arthur B. Worthley, Jr., Walter A. Gallagher. 





Eubank to Fight for 
Brokers Status Issue 


TO GO BEFORE NALU TRUSTEES 


Exchange of Letters With NALU Presi- 
dent Fluegelman Leaves Matters 
Where They Were 


Since Gerald A. Eubank of the Pru- 
dential Downtown, New York, agency 
of Eubank & Henderson, sent an open 
letter to David B. Fluegelman, president 
of National Association of Life Under- 
writers, asking a clarification of NALU’s 
stand on general insurance brokers writ- 
ing life insurance in view of statements 
made by Fluegelman in speeches as 
president of NALU, there has been an 
exchange of letters between the two 
which fails to resolve their differences. 
As a result, Mr. Eubank told newsmen 
at a press conference in his offices at 
40 Wall Street, on Tuesday, that he will 
take the matter before the trustees of 
NALU to get an unequivocal answer to 
the questions he raised. 

In answer to a second insistent letter 
from Mr. Eubank, Mr. Fluegelman said 
that one or both were under a mis- 
apprehension, that NALU “definitely be- 
lieves there is a legitimate place for the 


broker in our business and they are 
most welcome to membership in our 
association.” He also said he never ob- 


jected to general insurance brokers w rit- 
ing life insurance but did criticize “un- 
que talified brokers writing life insurance 
as a side line without sufficient knowl- 
edge of the business.” Mr. Fluegelman 
added their views seemed to be in ac- 
cord “so there apparently has been much 
ado about nothing.” 

At his press conference Mr. Eubank 
again read excerpts from Mr. Fluegel- 
man’s speeches and said the letter was 
no adequate answer to his original c criti- 
cisms of the writing of life insurance by 
brokers. He wrote Fluegelman: “This 
whole subject needs the most thorough 
examination. Therefore, we are glad to 
have your invitation (as contained in 
your public statement of Januarv 20) 
to appear before the April meeting of 
the board of trustees of NALU. 





1% of the total death claims paid during 
the same period. 
Dividends 

The dividend distribution established 
for the year 1953 is over $48 million as 
compared with less than $46 million for 
1952. The increase is again accounted 
for largely by growth of the various 
classes of insurance and annuities in 
force and by experience adjustments un- 
der the several Group coverages. With 


Mutual Life to Spur 
Agents’ Advertising 


GETS OUT “ADALOG” AS SOURCE 
Company’s Public Relations Department 
Makes It Easy for Its Agents 
to Advertise 

The way is being paved for 2,500 
agents of Mutual Life of New York to 
make more and better use of local news- 
paper and radio advertising. 

MONY’s public relations department 


has christened its newest creation “The 
\dalog.” It’s a 37-page booklet that is 
designed to do the 3-in-1 job of moti- 


vating agents to greater local advertis- 
ing, offering them a catalogue of mats 
and radio scripts, and instructing them 
in detail on the timing and frequency of 
local ad campaigns. 

The newspaper ad mats range in size 
from a single-column “card” to 123 lines 
by 2 columns. The copy covers every 
important sales appeal including Social 
Security, retirement funds, insurance for 
career women, education funds, mort- 
gage protection insurance, preferred risk 
policies, juvenile insurance, business in- 
surance, insurance for farmers, and acci- 
dent and sickness coverage. 

Scripts for 30-second and 1-minute 
radio commercials are on the same sales 
themes. 

Estimated costs are given, along with 
tips on persistency in advertising, select- 
ing the best media, positioning newspa- 
per ads, and planning a campaign to co- 
ordinate newspaper, radio and direct 
mail local advertising. 

“The Adalog” is in loose-leaf style, to 
allow the inclusion of new and con- 
tinually timely’ newspaper ads, radio 
copy and ad campaigns. 





only minor changes, the dividend for- 
mulas applicable in 1952 will be con- 
tinued during 1953, and rates of interest 
allowed on funds held on deposit will 
remain the same. 


Insurance Reserves 


In the 1951 annual report, the com- 
pany showed in addition to statutory 
policy reserves a liability of $55,500,000 


established to provide for the ultimate 


revaluation of certain classes of insur- 
ance and annuity contracts. In 1952, 
$10,000,000 of this amount was used to 


strengthen reserves under certain classes 
of individual Retirement Annuities. This 
transfer completes in the case of such 
contracts a program which had been 
made imperative particularly by the 
marked increase in life expectancy. 
During 1952, a significant new practice 


Erickson Led Hancock 
Gen’l Agencies in 1952 


IT IS 3RD SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


H. H. Ross Agency, Cleveland, Wins 
President’s Trophy; L. Vega, N. 
City, Named Leading Dist. Agent 


Hancock Mutual Life has 
announced the 1952 leaders in the dis 
trict and general agency fields. 

Top general agency in total Ordinary 
volume last year was the. Edwin R. 
Erickson general agency, Buffalo, the 
third successive year in which the Buf- 
falo agency has led John Hancock gen- 
eral agencies. The Boston general agen- 


The John 


y, headed by General Agents Frank T 
Bobst and Robert B. Pitcher, stood sec 
ond, and Ferrel M. Bean, Chicago, third. 


Allen 
was in fourth place, 
agency, Columbus, O., fifth, and Lloyd J. 
Lynch, Inc., Detroit, sixth. Seventh 
place in total Ordinary volume was 
held by Swigert and Clark, Baltimore, 
eighth by M. L. Camps agency, New 
York City, ninth by Albert C, Adams, 
Philadelphia, and tenth by Anthony J. 
Klug, Rochester, N. Y. — te 
Liborio Vega, New York 
the leading district agent and 
*. Ardolino, New Haven, Conn., 
assistant district manager. 


and Pratt agency, New York City, 
William B. Hoyer 


City, was 
Samuel 
leading 


Winners of Trophies 

The President's Trophy, for “general 
excellence,” will again be awarded to the 
Cleveland Central district office, headed 
by Herbert H. Ross. This office was the 
trophy winner in 1943, 1946 and 1951. 

The Pioneer Trophy, for outstanding 
achievement in the development of new 
territory, will go to district manager 


Edmond N. Coffey’s San Antonio office. 
San Antonio also won the Pioneer 
Trophy in 1949, 

The Yorkville district office, whose 
district manager js Louis Katz, has won 


the 1952 Vice President’s Trophy, for 
outstanding production of Group insur- 
ance. For the seventh successive year, 
the Southern New England Region, 
headed by Arthur F. Norton, will be 
given a President's Citation for leading 
all regions in President’s Trophy points. 


16,000 Work hein — 


and _ field f John 
total 16,000. 


ini office forces 


Hancock now 





was adopted by the John Hancock with 
reference to the settlement of death 
claims arising under Ordinary insurance 
policies issued prior to September 1, 
1947. Hereafter, these policies will be 
settled without the deduction of any 
premium installments falling due in the 
remainder of the policy year after the 
death of the insured, thus waiving the 


contractual terms which provided for 

such deduction. To meet the increased 

liability arising therefrom, a reserve of 

slightly over $1,900,000 has been estab- 
lished as of December 31, 1952. 
Surplus to Policyholders 

At the close of 1952, special contin- 

gency reserves included the reserve of 


$46,960,000 for fluctuation in security 
values, already mentioned, and a _ re- 
quired reserve of $8,580,000 for Group in- 
surance. 

“With the growth of the 
obligations to policyholders increase and 
therefore it becomes essential to increase 
the provision made for general contin- 
gencies. Accordingly, the general eo 
has been increased this year from $2 
664,000 to $254,862,000, or 7.89% of yn 
total obligations of $3,230,143,000 which 
it protects. This ratio compares with 
7.87% at the end of 1951,” said Mr. Clark 

Payments to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 

On every business day in pay- 
ments by the company averaged $832,000 
—to living policyholders, $576,000; and to 
beneficiaries, $256,000. Total payments 
incurred during the year were over 
$253 million, as follows: 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Canada Life’s Record 
Volume for Last Year 


NEW BUSINESS’ $193 MILLION 
Business In Force $1,720 Million; Net 
Earned Interest Rate 3.80% 

Last Year 





Toronto—Exceptionz al progress during 
1952 was shown in the report presented 
at Cani ida Life’s 106th annual meeting. 
E. C. Gill, president and Edwin G 
Baker, chairman of the board, reported 
that new records had been made in new 
business in force, assets and 
surplus. A gain was also made in interest 
earnings. For the 12th consecutive year 
new business produced by the field or- 
ganization showed an increase. 

Sterling currency items are included 
for both 1952 and comparisons with other 
years on the basis of $2.80 for the pound 
sterling. This is a change from the $3.08 
rate used a year ago. 

New business totalled over $193 mil- 
lion compared with $179 million the pre- 
vious year. The 1952 total includes $175 
million of life insurance and $18 million 
of annuity business but excludes revivals, 
increased policies, dividend additions and 
reinsurance ceded to other companies. 

It was pointed out that the company’s 
Ordinary new life insurance in 
Canada showed an increase of 17% over 
1951 compared with an salened in- 
dustry average of around 10%. Similarly, 
the company’s gain in the U nited States 
was 34% as compared with an industry 
estimate of 13% 

Business in force 


business, 


sales of 


now totals approxi- 
life 


mately $1,720 million, made up of 
insurance of $1,490 million and annuity 
business of $230 million. The gain for 


amounted to $166 million, the 
largest in the company’s history. “Our 
life insurance in force in Canada and the 
United States increased during the year 
by over 11% which is éonsiderably better 


the year 


than the results for the life insurance 
industry as a whole in the two coun- 
tries,” it was stated. 

Payments under’ policy contracts 
amounted to over $28 million of which 


approximately 60% was received by liv- 
ing policyholders. 


earned on the 


The net interest rate 
total assets last year was 3.8%, a sub 
stantial increase over the 1951 rate of 
3.63% 


Surplus funds total $23 million, including 
a contingency reserve of $6 million and 
unassigned surplus of $17 million, the 
latter being up $1 million over 1951. 


Award for doesn Bulletins 
In a move to encourage the publica- 
tion of high quality bulletins, Vice Presi- 


dent Richard E. Pille of Mutual Benefit 
Life Newark, N. J., has announced an 
agency bulletin award. 

At the end of the year, a committee 
will review all bulletins and select the 
winner. The award will be made on the 
over-all quality of all bulletins, not on 
a single best issue. The judges will 
weigh such factors as sales motivation, 
individual recognition, inspiration and 


reader interest. 


The award is the sugges- 


result of a 


tion submitted to the company’s sug- 
gestion plan by Miss Malvine Mills, a 
member of the Mutual Benefit Life’s 


sales services staff. 


E. L. Arthur Top Producer 
For Kansas City Life 


$3,011,751 of personal produc- 
tion for 1952, E. L. Arthur, Tampa, Fla., 
general agent for Kansas City Life, 
broke all company records in its 58-year 
history, for an individual representative. 
Mr. Arthur’s volume included no Group 
or pension plans. It was sold to individ- 
uals on individual lives only. 

Second place in the company’s 1952 
business was achieved by Ben Epstein, 
Houston, Texas, a representative of the 
O. Sam Cummings general agency of 
Dallas. Mr. Epstein, a Kansas City Life 
agent since 1931, produced a volume of 
$2,421,800 last year, which also broke 
all previous personal production records 


With 


in the history of the company. 
General Agent Arthur, a Kansas City 
Life agent since 1946, has been in 


the life insuarnce business since 1927 
and has consistently produced at least 
one million dollars of business every 
year since that time. 


LIAMA Management Booklet 


The pros and cons of becoming an 
agency manager are put forth in a new 
publication for the agent by the Agency 
Management Association. “Management 
and Your Future,” published as part of 
the “Manager’s Handbook,” points out 
job factors to be considered before an 
agent decides whether he wants to be- 
come a manager or continue as a career 
life underwriter. 

It discusses the question of the de- 
security, independence of action, 
earnings, advancement, prestige and 
satisfaction offered by the managerial 
career as contrasted with a sales career 
in life insurance. 

“Management and Your Future” sets 
forth requirements for entering manage- 
ment and explains why some men fail 
in assuming managerial duties. The 
ability to recruit, guide and supervise 
men as career underwriters is essential 
to success in management, this new 
LIAMA booklet emphasizes. 

A comprehensive chart depicting the 
manager’s job points up the wide variety 
of work and responsibility a man as- 
sumes in accepting a managerial ap- 
pointment. “The industry is faced with 
a continuous problem of developing 
managers,” LIAMA feels and so ex- 
plains its purpose for putting out this 
book. “No attempt is made to sell the 
manager's job, nor conversely is an at- 


gree of 


tempt made to dissuade an agent from 
becoming a part of management. It is 
honed that the interested underwriter 


will read this book with an open mind, 
searching always for thoughts to lead 
him to an honest decision that will mean 
for him a successful and happy career in 
the life insurance business whether or 
not he enters management.” 
“Management and Your Future” was 
prepared by the company relations divi- 


sion of LIAMA 


Postal Life Directors 
Pepper, president of Pen- 
road Corp., and Harrie T. Shea, asso- 
ciated with Bear Stearns and Pa: were 
elected to the board of trustee of Postal 
Life, New York; at a recent meeting, it 
was announced by George Kolodny, 
president of the company. 


Benjamin F. 





INSURANCE BROKERS 


Progressive midtown New York 
agency, large top grade life in- 
surance company with outstanding 
contracts has attractive office 
set-up for two men who want to 
increase life sales. Modern facili- 
ties, excellent training, pension 
benefits, group coverage. Write 
confidentially. Box 2149, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nas- 
sau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















Franklin Life Has 62 
Millionaire Agencies 

of the Franklin 

passed the mil- 


Sixty-two agencies 
Life of Springfield, IIL, 
lion dollar mark in net paid production 
during 1952 according to an announce- 
ment by Charles E. Becker, president. 
The eastern Pennsylvania division again 
led the entire national sales organiza- 
tion with $17 million of net paid pro- 
duction. The Georgia division was in 
second place, and the Wisconsin division 
in third. The Pacific Northwest division 
and the Chicago division followed, both 
with over $10 million of paid production. 

Virgil D. Wright, Coral Gables, Fla., 
led the Franklin sales organization in 
personal production with over $114 mil- 
lion of net paid business. Keith S. 
Smith, Springfield, Ill, and Herman 
Watson, Fort Payne, Ala., completed 
the year in second and third places re- 
spectively. Russell W. MHuether, St. 
Louis, who finished the year in fourth 
place production-wise with over $1 mil- 
lion of net paid production, won the 
Franklin accolade “Man of the Year,” 
for his all-around excellence in develop- 
ment and performance. Mr. Huether 
joined the Franklin organization in 
April, 1946, after service with the United 
States Navy. Since that time he has 
won every honor accorded by the rank- 
lin, is a member of the company’s Mil- 


lionaire Club, the 60 Club, and has re- 
peatedly been awarded the National 
Quality Award. For the past four years 


he has ranked among the top ten pro- 


ducers and is a life and qualifying 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


Incomplete year-end figures indicate a 
$215,000,000 net gain in insurance in 
force for the Franklin Life during 1952. 


Sun’s Big Year in Group 

Group Life production by Sun Life 
of Canada in 1952 was $153,000,000. There 
were 350 new cases. Regional manager 
Fred Holland of Montreal was leader 
in Group production with $28,500,000. 
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A COMBINATION COMPANY 








Boston Mutual has a_ sound 
combination of Ordinary and In- 
dustrial policies to fit the need of 


every member of the family. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 








“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago, III. 
32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 











Named to Chicago Post 





EDWIN T. NAFF 

Naff has been promoted to 
manager of the Chicago-Groce 
agency of Bankers Life, Des Moines. He 
joined Bankers Life, in November, 1950, 
ame agency. 
from 


Edwin T. 
assistant 


as agency supervisor in the s 
Mr. Naff went to the company 
the B. Franklin Bills sales consultant 
firm in Chicago. Prior to that he had 
been a member of the Todd agency for 
Northwestern Mutual in Chicago. Join- 
ing that agency in 1947, he led the com- 
pany among first-year men. In his per- 
sonal production he was a specialist in 
estate analysis and business insurance. 




















MUTUALJ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
#0570, MassacuuserTs 





FRANK McCAFFREY 








MUrray Hill 6-4445 


Life @ 


Our 15th Anniversary Year 


M. L. CAMPS, 


General Agent 





HERB DAVIS 


Annuities 








LARRY CAMPS 


e Group °¢ Disability Benefits © Pension Trusts 


110 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 





MUTUALZLIFB INSURANCE COMPANY 
A08T0N, MassacuusErTS 


BOB WHITE 
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**,. that all should have 
an equal chance.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Independence Hall 
February 22, 1861 


Lincoln used these words in expressing his 
philosophy of the American way of life, while 
in Philadelphia on his way to his first inaugu- 
ral. He spoke at a celebration of Washington's 
birthday at Independence Hall where he raised 
a new flag with 34 stars, symbolizing the 
admission of Kansas to the Union. 


























Equal opportunity for all... 


as American as your right to provide for your own future 


Deep rooted in the Declaration of Independence lie the 
basic rights of all Americans. Among these is the right to 
provide for your own financial independence. 

Today more than half a million men and women enjoy this 
right through their own Penn Mutual Independence Plan—a 
plan that brings greater peace of mind to themselves and their 
families. 

For instance, a Penn Mutual Independence Plan can guarantee 
funds for a college education and for the payment of a mort- 
gage on your home. 

Also, you will want to retire some day and enjoy your leisure. 
When you do, a Penn Mutual Independence Plan can provide 
you with a check every month for as long as you live. 

Ask your Penn Mutual Underwriter to help you arrange this 
Independence Plan today. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














This is a reproduction of one of Penn Mutual's national advertisements. 


PENN MuTUAL ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES ARE FILLED BY PENN MuTUAL UNDERWRITERS. 
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To Run Pru’s Regional Offices 


Rutherford To Be in Chicago, Beal in Minneapolis, Campbell 


in Jacksonville; Names of Chief Assistants 





JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 


Key appointments in The Prudential’s 
proposed new regional home offices in 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Jacksonville 
were announced this week by President 
Carrol M. Shanks. 

Vice President James E. Rutherford 
will head the new Mid-America opera- 
tion with hez a eg ge in Chicago; Vice 
President Orville E. Beal will direct the 
North Central program from Minneapo- 
lis, while Vice President Charles W. 
Campbell will supervise South-Central 
activities from Jacksonville. 

The appointments were made to facili- 
tate planning activities in the company’s 
decentralization prog ram. Ground has 
been ——— for the new headquarters in 
Chicago, which is expected to be com- 
pleted | on in 1955, while the Jacksonville 
and Minneapolis offices are still in plan- 
ning stages. 

Rutherford, Beal, Campbell Careers and 
heir Assistants 

Mr. Rutherford, who has been in 
charge of the District Agencies Depart- 
ment since 1951, will be assisted in his 
Chicago post by Second Vice President 
Charles B. Laing, who for the past year 
and a half has been connected with co- 
ordinating activities in the decentraliza- 
tion program. Richard H. Booth, who 
has been stationed in Chicago recently 
on preliminary organizational details as 
executive manager, will retain the same 
title in the new home office structure 
there. 

Mr. Beal, 
pany’s public 
activities since 
Minneapolis by 





who has 


relations and 
1951, will be assisted in 
Second Vice President 
Harold E. Dow, associate actuary in the 
Group Insurance Department. Raymond 
W. Cobb, executive director of methods, 
will become executive general manager 


the com- 
advertising 


headed 





Hancock Statement 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Seth” Ties cc cdsssmcesy $ 76,937,000 
Accident & Health Benefits.... 36,451,000 
Matured Endowments ........ 16,180,000 
Annuity Benefits ............. 35,183,000 


Surrender Values ........... 34,262,000 
UMD: 52.55 nob bee ui 52,799,000 
Refunds for Direct Payments of 

Weekly Premiums ......... 1,585,000 
$253,397,000 

Altogether, during the ten years end- 
ing December 31, 1952, the company dis- 
bursed to policyholders and beneficiaries 


more than $1,735,000,000. This total is 
in fact almost $450 million more than the 
entire assets of the company at the be- 


ginning of the period. 





Augusta Bern Bamberger Studio 


ORVILLE E. BEAL 


of the new North Central program. 
Mr. Campbell, who became a vice pres- 
ident last year after heading up The 
Prudential’s Newark and Jacksonville 
agencies, will be assisted in the Jackson- 
ville operation by Second Vice Presi- 


Augusta Berns Bamberger Studio 


CHARLES W. CAMPBELL 


dent E. S. Allsopp, who has been con- 
; ’ ; 

nected with the company’s mortgage 

loan and real estate investment depart- 


ment. Thomas Allsopp, director of ad- 
ministration in The Prudential’s Cana- 
dian Head Office in Toronto, will trans- 


fer to Jacksonville as general manager. 
He will be replaced in Toronto by Rich- 
ard L. Miller, general manager in the 
comptroller’s department in Newark. 
Simultaneously, Mr. Shanks announced 
that West Virginia and Ohio will be 
added to eight previously announced 
states to be served by the Jacksonville 
home office. Michigan will now join six 
other states originally planned to be ad- 
ministered from Minneapolis, he said. 


Everett to Supervise PR and Advertising 


In addition to his present duties, Sec- 
ond Vice President and Treasurer H. W. 
Tatlock will supervise the company’s 
home offices coordination department. 


Second Vice President Ardell T. Everett 








Graham C. Wells Dies 
After Brief Illness 


WAS FORMER NALU PRESIDENT 


Long Prominent in New York Insurance 
Circles; Former General Agent 
Was 80 


Graham C. Wells, well known New 
York insurance man and former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underw riters, died on February 6 at his 
home in East Orange, N. J., after a 
brief illness. His age was 80 and up to 
last week had been active as a consult- 
ant to the United States Life of New 
York 

3orn in Denver, Mr. Wells’ father 
was a preacher and ‘his mother an edu- 
cator so he received a lot of academic 
education at home. The family had 
moved to Pittsburgh where in 1895 Mr. 
Wells became an agent for Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. After five years he was 
made general agent for the Provident 
Mutual Life and during this period he 


was active in the Life Underwriters 
Association holding various offices and 
committee assignments including vice 
president of the association. 

After 25 years in Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Wells came to New York in 1920 as 


general agent for the Provident Mutual 
and held that position for 14 years. 
He was succeeded by Clancy D. Con- 
nell whom he started in the life insur- 
ance business. 

Mr. Wells was president of the Na- 
tional Association in 1923 - 24 after hav- 
ing been president of the New York 
City Association. His administration was 
marked for the development of common 
interests between life insurance and 
trust companies, life insurance asa credit 


stabilizer, and common interests with 
trust funds, college funds and others. 
He served as chairman of the under- 


writers advisory council of the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York, 

Mr. Wells was a senior elder in the 
First Church of Orange (Presbyterian) 
and was a former director of the United 
States Life. 

Mrs. Wells, who was Elizabeth Ayres, 
survives. Also a son Clinton Ayres 
Wells, and two brothers. 


His Contribution to Insurance 


Mr. Wells was one of a group of able 
leaders in the production field who, in- 
dividually and through the instrumen- 
tality of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the old Life Agency 
Officers Association, contributed much 
toward lifting the business of life in- 
surance selling to higher levels of de- 
velopment. This group included Edward 


A. Woods, Equitable Society, Pitts- 
burgh; John Newton Russell, Pacific 
Mutual, Los Angeles; John Marshall 
Holcombe, sparkplug of the Life Insur- 


ance Sales Research Bureau; Ernest G. 


Clark, John Hancock, Baltimore; Win- 
slow Russell, Phoenix Mutual Life, and 
Frank L. Jones, Equitable Society. 


Here are some examples of their ac- 
tivities in that direction: They had a 
major part in founding the Life Insur- 
ance Training School in Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and the life in- 
surance training division of New York 
University. Those schools, headed by 
Dr. John A. Stevenson, later to be presi- 
dent of Penn Mutual Life, and Dr. 
Griffin M. Lovelace, helped create an 
atmosphere in the life insurance business 
in which it was possible to bring about 
the establishment of American College 
of Life Underwriters. 


The Thrift Week Campaigns 


The group also had a major port in 
effecting the actual organization in 1927 
of American College of Life Under- 
writers and they staunchly stood by this 
institution and were enthusiastic backers 
of Dr. S. S. Huebner in the battle of 
this famous educator in the early, criti- 





will supervise the public relations and 
advertising department in addition to 
his present duties as head of the Sick- 
ness and Accident department. 





Photo by Clinton A. Wells 
GRAHAM C. WELLS 


cal years of the College for mainte- 
nance of professional standards. 

They were also early carriers of the 
banner for the Thrift Week activities 
of the institution of life insurance while 
that movement in turn helped to set 
the stage for the establishment of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Mr. Wells, 
as chairman of the Joint Thrift Com- 
mission of NALU, not only enlisted the 
aid of about 50 companies but also was 
in part responsible for 100 local asso- 
ciations of life underwriters lining up 
to cooperate with the local YMCAs all 


over the country when Thrift Weeks 
began. Also an important factor in the 
Thrift Week movement was James A 


McLain, now president of Guardian Life. 

In April, 1932, M. Albert Linton, then 
president of Provident Mutual, sent a 
letter to the general agents of the com- 
pany in which he made this comment 
on Mr. Wells: “In his work as a gen- 
eral agent for the company he paid for 
more business than it had in force at 
the time of his appointment in 1900. In 
the operation of his business he set a 
fine example of personal integrity and 
ethical practice on the highest level, 
and also gave to the company and to the 
institution of life insurance from the 
agents whom he had recruited, trained 
and guided, several men who have be- 
come leaders in the life insurance field.” 


Conklin and Golden Talk 


George T. Conklin, Jr., second vice 
president, Guardian Life, and Gerald A. 


Golden, assistant superintendent of 
mortages, Sun Life of Canada, were 
speakers this week before Midwinter 


Mortgage Conference at Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by Mortgage 
Bankers Association. Conklin’s talk was 
titled “What the Life Insurance Com- 
pany Looks for and Requires in an In- 
dustrial Loan Offering or Purchase- 
Lease Transaction.” Golden’s title: 
“What the Investor Wants in a Mort- 
gage Loan Submission.” 


Josephs Chairman of Greater 


N. Y. Fund, Life Division 


Devereux C. Josephs, president of New 
York Life, has been made chairman of 
the 1953 life insurance division of the 
Greater New York Fund. He was chair- 
man of last year’s campaign and is also 
chairman of the 1953 campaign advisory 
committee. 


Advance Heaman, Otterbein 


The North American Life of Toronto 
has announced the appointment of G. M. 
Heaman as an assistant comptroller and 
J. M. Otterbein as an executive as- 
sistant. Mr. Heaman was _ previously 
manager of the audit department, and 
Mr. Otterbein, manager of the planning 
department, 
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DONALD DOUGLAS 


Five promotions in the mortgage loan 
department of the Travelers have been 
announced by Vice President Henry M. 
Spencer. 

Donald Douglas has been appointed 
manager of the city loan division, and 
George A. Fletcher, manager of the farm 
loan James Truesdall and 
James A. Stewart have been appointed 


division. 


assistant managers of the city loan divi- 
sion, and Stanley J. been 
named superintendent of accounting. 


Rees has 





JAMES TRUESDALL 


Mr. Douglas, who has been assistant 
manager of the city loan division since 
1946, succeeds Frederick A. Davis, who 
was elected the 
mortgage loan department in January. 
Mr. Douglas has been associated with 
the Travelers since 1935 when he joined 
the mortgage loan department of the 
Detroit office. He was transferred to 
the home office staff in 1938. 

Mr. Fletcher succeeds Roger C. Wil- 


assistant secretary of 


kins, who was recently elected secretary 
of the mortgage loan department. Mr. 
Fletcher, who has been assistant mana- 
ger of the farm loan division since 1950, 
became associated with the Travelers in 
the Portland, Ore., office in 1933 as a 
farm superintendent and appraiser. He 
joined the home office staff in 1949 as 
a field supervisor in the farm loan di- 
vision. 

Mr. Truesdall joined the Travelers in 





GEORGE A. FLETCHER 


the mortgage loan department of the 
Detroit office in 1938 and was _ trans- 
ferred to the home office staff in 1941, 


He was assigned to the Cleveland office 
in 1942. He served with the Navy in 
the Atlantic Fleet from 1943 until 1945. 
He returned to the Cleveland office and 


JAMES A. 


STEWAR‘’ 


in 1946 went to the Detroit office. He 
rejoined the home office staff in 1948 
and was subsequently named a field su- 
pervisor in the city loan division. 

Mr. Stewart joined the home office 





Winslow S. Burnette Dead 
Winslow S. Burnette, 55, general agent 
for Northwestern Mutual Life at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, died February 4, in 
Los Angeles, where he was vacationing. 
The body was returned to Sioux Falls 
for services and burial, February 9. 
Mr. Burnette became associated with the 
Northwestern Mutual in 1921 at Aber- 
deen, S. D., was made district agent 
there four years later, and was appointed 
South Dakota general agent in 1938, 
with headquarters in Sioux Falls. 


HOLU Meeting April 16-18 


The annual meeting of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association 
will be held on April 16, 17 and 18, 
1953, at The Greenbrier in White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia. 

Reservations are now being made it 
is announced by Thomas K. Dodd, secre- 
tary of HOLU, who is vice president, 
underwriting, of Connecticut Mutual 


Life, Hartford. 








STANLEY J. REES 





staff in the mortgage loan department 
in 1939 and was later assigned to the 
Detroit office. In 1943, he entered the 
Navy and served in the Pacific Theatre 
of Operations. He returned to the De- 
troit office in January, 1946, and rejoined 
the home office staff in the city loan di- 
vision in August, 1946. He was subse- 
quently named a field supervisor. 

Mr. Rees joined the Travelers in the 
mortgage loan department in the home 
office in 1922, He was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor in 1940 and has been 
supervisor since 1947. 


Named by Fidelity Mutual 


& + 





HANS GUENTHER 


Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, 
has announced the appointment of Hans 
(Guenther as supervisor of agencies. He 
will be a member of the home office 
agency staff. Mr. Guenther is now su- 
pervisor in the Frank H. Jannuzi agency 
in Newark where he started his life in- 
surance career with the Fidelity in 
1948 and where from the very beginning 
he made an outstanding sales record. 

A native of Bloomfield, N. J., Mr. 
Guenther graduated from the high 
school there, and from Colgate Univer- 
sity, B.A., Class of 1942. 

rom 1942 to 1946 he was with the 
Marine Corps. Entering the service as 
a private, he became a second lieutenant 
later that year and a captain in 1944. He 
saw service in the Pacific Theatre and 
was later commanding officer of a V-12 
unit at Colorado College. In 1951, he 
was recalled to the service. He returned 
to civilian life and the Jannuzi agency 
the latter part of 1952. 


D. N. Packwood Promoted 
D. N. Packwood, formerly _ special 
agent for The Prudential, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Cheyenne agency. 
A native of Billings, Mont. Mr. 
Packwood first became associated with 
The Prudential as an agent with the 
Cheyenne agency in 1949. 


Mutual Benefit Had 
Its Best Year in 752 


NEW INSURANCE $267,192,307 


Total 


Assets at All-Time High of 

$1,427,260,010; Net Earned in 
Interest Rate 3.27% 

Total assets of Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark, N. J., reached an all-time high 
of $1,427,260,010 at the end of 1952, a 
gain of $68,876,750 over 1951, and interest 
earned on investments of 3.27% was an 
increase of .11% over 195l’s rate, ac- 
cording to figures released by Board 
Chairman W. Paul Stillman and Presi- 
dent H. Bruce Palmer. 

New insurance for the year amounted 
to $267,192,307, the largest total in the 
company’s 108-vear history, and an in- 
crease of $8,205,181 over 1951. The in- 
surance in force totaled $3,247,812,166 on 
December 31, 1952, compared with $3,- 
098,126,726 at the beginning of the year. 

Income from premiums paid by policy- 
holders was $115,409,747 compared with 
$108,972,491 the previous year. Total pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
also showed a considerable increase. The 
amount paid, $77,664,747, consists of divi- 
dends, matured endowments, life annui- 
ties, death claims, disability benefits and 
surrender values. 

The increase in general surplus 
brought it to $48,081,610, in addition to 
which there was a substantial increase 
in the security valuation reserve. These 
two items in combination are now 14% 
greater than last year, while liabilities 
increased only 5%. 

The serious effect of the increase in 
Federal income taxes in recent years ‘s 
indicated, the company officers pointed 
out, by the fact that such taxes incurred 
in 1952 amounted to $2,800,000 compared 
with $825,000 in 1949. 


Aetna Life Leader 





DON M. LOWING 


At a recent 2-day seminar on advanced 
life insurance underwriting participated 
in by top producers of Aetna Life from 
all over the country,, Don W. Lowing of 
Muskegon, Mich., who led all other com- 
pany representatives in total premiums 
paid on new life insurance in 1952, was in- 
stalled as 1953 president of Aetna Life 
Leaders Club. 


Berkshire’s Record Gains 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany experienced its greatest year in 
1952 with new issued and paid-for life 
insurance for a total of $49,579,510, an 
increase of 14.5% over 1951. 

Insurance in force reached $422,770,144, 
a gain of $25,433,715 over 1951. 

New Accident and Health paid yearly 
premiums in 1952 totaled $168,550, a gain 


of $45,338 or 36.8% over 1951. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Sets Production Mark 


NEW BUSINESS $400 MILLION 





President Kalmbach Reports Both Ordi- 
nary and Group Surpassed 
Previous Records 





For the first time in the company’s 
101 year history total sales by Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life last year exceeded 
$400 million with the total amounting to 
$400,811,000, surpassing by $50,989,000 the 
previous high, it was reported by Leland 
J. Kalmbach, president of the company. 
This represented a 14.6% gain over the 
previous year. 

In setting a new high for total volume, 
new sales records for the production of 
both Orc linary life and Group life insur- 
ance were also established during the 
year. The Ordinary sales volume was 
$328,706,000, an increase of $25,472,000 
over 1951, while Group life sales rose 
to $72,105,000 as compared with $46,588,- 
000 a year ago. 

Another high mark was made when 
total insurance in force increased over 
a quarter of a billion dollars to a record 
$3,624,801,430 at the end of the year. 
Ordinary insurance in force made up 
$3,366,619,827 of this total. As an indica- 
tion of the tremendous growth of the 
company, Mr. Kalmbach stated that 
there had been an increase of approxi- 
mately one billion dollars in insurance in 
force in the past five years. 

Agencies Break Records 

Twenty-two Ordinary agencies set all- 
time production records during 1952. 
They were: Albany, Atlanta, Bangor, 
Sarre (Vt.), 3inghamton, 3rooklyn, 
Chattanooga, Greensboro, Hartford, 
Hempstead (N. Y.), Lawrence (Mass.), 
Mattoon (Ill.), Miami, Newark, Omaha, 
Rochester, Rockford (Ill.), South Bend, 
Spokane, Syracuse, Tulsa and Wichita. 
Ten agencies had a gain of over $1 mil- 
lion compared to 1951, topped by Newark 
with a gain of $6, 559,000 and the Jordan 
Agency of Chicago with $2,129,062. 

Daniel Auslander, CLU, New York, 
and Fred A. Ditmars, Newark, led a 

group of 22 full-time representatives who 
produced over $1 million of Ordinary 
insurance with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual last year. Mr. Auslander’s total was 
$2,711,650, and Ditmar’s, $2,534,121. 

The average production for 1952 of 
the company’s 100 leaders was $838,493, 
with the average policy written by this 
group amounting to $8,727. Production 
by men in their first and second con- 
tract years showed an increase of more 
than $6,900,000 over the previous year. 


Rejoins Massachusetts Cos. 

Malcolm W. Gannaway, Jr., on leave 
for the past 17 months as an officer in 
the Air Corps, has returned to Little 
Rock, Ark., as general agent for Mas- 


sachusetts Protective Association, Inc., 
and the Paul Revere Life. 
A native of Little Rock, Mr. Gegina- 


way attended Hendrix College and the 
University of Texas. He entered the in- 
surance business in 1939 with Business 
Men’s Assurance and subsequently rep- 
resented Aetna Life, and Pyramid Life 
as general agent at Little Rock. He 
joined the Massachusetts companies in 
1950. 


Leads Pacific Mutual 


Number one general agency of Pacific 
Mutual Life in combined paid premiums 
for 1952, is the Joseph M. Gantz agency, 
Cincinnati. This is the twelfth time in 
its 35 years of Pacific Mutual represen- 
tation that the Gantz organization 
topped the field. 

According to 
Mutual agency 
year was an 
for the 
over the 


has 


Fred S. Sibley, 
vice president, the past 
all-round record breaker 
Gantz unit, with a 45% increase 
previous year in face amount 


Pacific 


of life business paid for, a 55% increase 
and a @O% 
and 


in renewal premiums, 


i | gain 
in commercial accident 


health. 


Union Central Gain in 
New Business was 23% 


HAS $1.599 BILLION 
Reach  $677,595,742; 


IN FORCE 


Assets Surplus 


Amounts to More Than 


$22,361,000 





Union Central Life had an unusually 


successful year during 1952, with the 
largest gain in new business for any 
year in its 86-year history. Union 


Central’s gain in new business was 23%. 
It has topped a series of consecutive 
gains for five years in a row. In 1948 new 
life insurance sold was $95,586,242. Last 
year it $161,136,862. Insurance in 
force increased by $79,622,436, and at 
year’s end was $1,559,052,259. 

In 1952 assets increased $18,527,161 and 
have now reached $677,959,742. At the 
year’s end the bond account amounted 
to $422,644,674 and the mortgage account 
was more than $180,000,000. No bond is 
in default. Policy loans and liens, secured 
by the collateral value of policy reserves 
amounted to $26,460,725. The amount in- 
vested in commercial properties was in- 
creased during the year 1952 from $7,- 
708,436 to $10,343,317. 

After setting aside $3,709,205 for pay- 
ment of dividends to policyholders in 
1953 and various amounts for strengthen- 


was 
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ACTUARY WANTED 
Medium sized rapidly growing midwest life, accident and health 
insurance company has opening in actuarial department for man 
under age 35 with life insurance experience. Must be either Asso- 
ciate or Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. Wonderful opportunity 
for rapid development. Give full particulars. Replies handled 
confidentially. re tae Box 2142, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 

Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Bankers of Iowa Increases 

New issued and paid-for life insurance 
of Bankers Life, Des Moines, for 1952 
totalled $231,661,018, which was nearly 
$31 million more than for the previous 
year, Ordinary volume for 1952 was $133,- 
762,044, while Group sales amounted to 
$97,898, 974. 

Insurance in force reached a new high 
of $1,801,476,851 on December 31. Of this 
amount, Ordinary accounted for $1,374,- 
998,874 and Group was 426,477,977. Dur- 
ing 1952 total insurance in force in- 
creased by $124,344,772. Ordinary insur- 
ance increased by $58,750,736 and the 
Group increase was $65,594,036. 


Appointed Toledo Manager 





ing of reserves on old policies and settle- 
ment options, the surplus was increased 
$1,682,648 and now amounts to $22,361,- 
519. Amount paid policyholders and 


beneficiaries in 1952 was $49,358,957. 
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Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $489,336,447 
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WILLIAM J. CHRISTMAN 


William J. Christman has been 
pointed manager of the Provident 
tual’s new agency in Toledo. 
During World War II, he was a cap- 
tain in the U. S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. A past board member of Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta he is 
on board ‘of control of Exchange Club, 
Toledo, is a neighborhood commissioner 
of Boy 


ap- 
Mu- 


ANNUAL 
REPORT 


1952 


Scouts and a child welfare of- 
He attended 
3efore joining Provi- 
dent Mutual he was a district manager 


ficer of American Legion. 
Toledo University. 


cep ReRSSaRbssa Se EhEeL pisone $1,591,333,573 for another Eastern Life insurance com- 
pany. 

« sssaesouacenebbesosesdbnney 213,567,851 

“Manager of the Year” 

SisSLacURReaeR Gea esanecaen 91,857,003 ; C. G. Beddingfield, manager of the 
Columbia, S. C., branch office of 

PP Te Dae 491,856,026 Shenandoah Life, has been declared 
“Manager of the Year.” 

bes ubutarontobeaa eas 461,434,561 G. Frank Clement, vice president in 
charge of agencies, made the announce- 
ment at the home office of the company 
in Roanoke, Va. Mr. Clement said that 

Re ree? 30,421,465 the award which is competed for by all 


branch managers of 
based upon three things: new representa- 
tives employed and trained, net new 
business increase during the year, and 
high persistency and low cost ratio. 

Mr. 3eddingfield’s branch office 
showed a 40% increase in paid business 
in 1952 over the previous year. 


the company is 





Los Angeles Portland 

Newark Saginaw 

Philadelphia San Francisco Wins Shenandoah Award 
Pittsburgh Seattle George William Carr, district office 


manager at Bristol for Shenandoah Life 
of Roanoke, has been declared “District 
Office Manager of the Year,” it is an- 
nounced from the home office by G. 
Frank Clement, vice president in charge 
of agencies. 

Mr. Clement said the honor, which is 
competed for by all district office mana- 
gers of the company, was won by Mr. 
Carr in 1952 for his outstanding record, 
especially in recruiting. The award is 
based on the record made by the dis- 
trict office managers in the employing 
and training of new representatives, the 

4-53 net new business increase shown by the 


TORONTO, CANADA 









district office, and high persistency rate. 
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Jefferson Standard Elects Three New Officers 


Jefferson Standard Life has announced 
the election of three new officers. S. C. 
Tatum, advanced from associate actu- 
ary to assistant vice president and asso- 


ciate actuary; V.A. Sapp, promoted from 





TATUM 


controller to assistant vice president and 
controller; and O. R. Brockmann, 
moted from coordinator to assistant vice 


pro- 


president and coordinator. The position 
vice president is a newly 


Standard 


of assistant 


created one in the Jefferson 





BROCK MANN 


OP ik. 


office setup. President Howard Holder- 
ness also announced the election of two 
new directors: W. L. Brooks, manager 
of the company *s Charlotte branch office, 
and W. Colquitt Carter, Atlanta attor- 
ney, a member of the firm of Bryan, 
Carter, Ansley & Smith. 
Careers of New Officers 

Mr. Tatum became associated with 
Jefferson Standard in 1926 after having 
attended Wake Forest College. In the 
same year he was appointed assistant 
actuary and in 1943 promoted to asso- 
ciate actuary. He is a member of the 
——. of Actuaries. 

Mr. Sapp’s entire career 
Jefferson Standard. He started in the 
accounting department in 1919 and in 
1920 he was appointed to the position of 
cashier. He was named assistant con- 
troller in 1936 and controller in 1939. 

Mr. Brockmann joined Jefferson 
Standard in 1923 and has served in vari- 
ous departments of the company. In 
1931 he was appointed agency auditor 


has been with 


and in 1936 he was named home office 
auditor. In 1943 he was appointed as- 


V. ASAP 


sistant secretary, and in 
nator. Mr. Brockmann attended 
University of North Carolina. 





1945 coordi- 


the 


Prudential Miami Manager 

The Prudential has appointed Grady 
R. Sullivan head of its Miami, Fla. dis- 
trict office. For the past eight years he 
has been manager at Wichita, Kans. 
where he developed one of the most 
successful offices. He has been associated 
with Prudential since 1931 when he be- 
cames an agent at Sedalia, Mo. He also 
served at Lincoln, Neb. 


Made a Supervisor 

William S. Graham has been appointed 
a supervisor in Aetna Life general agen- 
cy, Baltimore, of which his father, James 
P. Graham, Jr., is general agent. After 
William S. was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1945 he spent two 
years in the Pacific area. Upon being 
detached from the Navy he joined the 
Baltimore agency taking charge of its 
survey department. That department he 
organized successfully and subsequently 
went into personal production. His new 
duties as a supervisor will consist of 
recruiting and training new organization. 

The agency finished a splendid year 
during 1952 with a 15% increase in pre- 


miums and a 20% increase in volume 
over 1951. It was best year James P. 
Graham, Jr., has had for the agency 


since he came to Baltimore 15 years ago. 





ANICO representatives 


are Anico'’s best 
advertisements 















Roy C. Step 





has built with Anico. 


succeeds. 


can be devised. 


Over2x billions 
of life insurance 
in force 


W. L. MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 


ROY C. STEPHENSON 
oe N.C. 


ger of a district 
agency of “the Raleigh Ordinary Branch, 
earned the 1952 award for the most out- 
standing production and persistency in the 
Southeastern area. Joining Anico in August 
of 1948, he has consistently produced, per- 
sonally, a. half million dollars of business 
each year and has maintained an average 
persistency of nearly 100%. At this time his 
unit’s production is leading all other Ordi- 
nary district agencies in the east and south. 
We are proud of the record Roy Stephenson 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 
* Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 
* A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 


that a company succeeds only when its agency force 


* The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
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National Life Gains 
Set New High Marks 


PRESIDENT DAVIS REPORTS 


Life Insurance Sales Reach $140,574,364; 
Assets Exceed Half-Billion 
for First Time 


New fiscal policies of the Federal Gov- 
outlook for 
life insurance in- 
Deane C. 
president of National Life of 


ernment make the owners 


and purchasers of 


creasingly attractive, Davis, 
“Vermont, 
told the company’s annual policyholders’ 
meeting last week. 
Mr. Davis said the 
being adopted 
that at 
the forces of 


fiscal policies now 


“encourage be- 
the 


may be 


one to 


lieve least for time being, 


inflation stayed. 


Reasonable grounds for believing that 


the dollar will not lose more of its 
value and may even regain some of the 
value already lost, encourage the pur- 
chase of life insurance. 

“If the dollar ultimately regains part 
of its lost value so that dollars now 
saved buy more later, payments for life 
insurance at this time become a real 
bargain,” he added. 


The policyholders elected three di- 
rectors to succeed themselves for four- 
year terms. They were Dr. Ernest M 
Hopkins, chairman of the board, and 
president-emeritus of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Lewis B. Williams, chairman of 
board, National City Bank of Cleve- 
land; and Geoffrey S. Smith, president 
of Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia. 
John H. Patrick, 
Supply Co., 
to fill the 


treasurer of Blodgett 
Burlington, Vt., was elected 
unexpired four-year term of 


the late Dr. John M. Thomas of Men- 
don, Vt. Mr. Patrick had been named 
an interim director last spring. 


Gives Production Results 


In making the company’s 103rd_ an- 
nual report, Mr. Davis said life insur- 
ance sales reached a record high of 
$140,574,364 in 1952, a gain of more than 
$11,000,000 compared to 1951, and that 
assets exceeded one-half billion dollars 
for the first time. Insurance in force 
at the year-end hit an all-time high of 
$1,310,876,920. Benefits paid to policy- 


holders in 1952 totaled $28,569,050. 

Mr. Davis said the dividend scale has 
been increased for 1953, with $8,150,000 
set aside for this year’s dividends. Com- 
pany reserves have been increased $24,- 
060,620 to $430,676,248. 

Last year the company 
investments 3.47% before Federal in- 
come tax, and 3.25% after income tax, 
compared with 3.439% and 3.21%, respec- 
tively, in 1951. The earning before 
Federal tax was the highest 1943, 
Mr. Davis said. 

He reported that surplus 
creased by $2,953,279 to $26,865,221. “Es- 
pecially favorable results of the com- 
pany’s activities in 1952 and continuing 
emphasis on improved operating effi- 
ciency made possible this substantial 
addition to surplus,” he added. 


earned on its 


rate 
since 


was in- 


Leads Guarantee Mutual 


The Earl J. Knutson agency, Portland, 


Oregon, led all Guarantee Mutual Life 
agencies in accident and sickness sales 
for the year 1952. Announcement of 
this accomplishment was made by 
George L. Hamlin, CLU, agency vice 
president of the company. This feat 


the traveling President’s Cup for 
Disability Sales in the Knutson Agency 
during the year 1953. 

When making the 
Hamlin commented 
experienced a 60% gain in accident and 
sickness business during 1952 over the 
preceding year. Helmer T. Tinseth, of 
the Knutson agency, attained first place 
among all company agents in accident 
and sickness sales for the year. 


places 


announcement, Mr. 
that the company 
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HEARD On The WAY 











The Citizens Union of New York City, 
chairman of S. Van 
Schaick, former Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York State, 
of New York Life, 
at 110 East Forty-second Street, 
issued a statement recommending a basic 


New York 


which is George 


vice president 


and now practicing 


law has 


change in the structure of 





S. VAN SCHAICK 


GEORGE 


City’s Government. It would provide for 
a city administrator other than the 
mayor and would be appointed by the 
mayor with the advice and consent of 
the city’s Board of Estimate. The 
recommendation is made by the Citi- 
zens Union executive committee which 
was appointed last spring to make a 
study of the city manager plan. 
The study committee included per- 
sons prominent in most of the large 
city-wide civic business organizations 
and the National Municipal League, 
leading political scientists from colleges 
and former city officials. Committee 
memberships included Henry Bruere, 
chairman of Bowery Savings Bank, and 
former vice president of Metropolitan 
Life; Robert W. Dowling, president of 
City Investing Co., and a director in 
Home Insurance Co.; and Peter Grim, 
chairman of board, William A. White 
& Sons, real estate firm, and former 
president of Chamber of Commerce of 
New York State. Report is based on 
committee’s opinion that there has been 
wide dissatisfaction with municipal con- 


ditions in this city and a_ conviction 
that the city is inadequately and im- 
properly managed. 

The late Graham C. Wells, former 


president of National Association of 
Life Underwriters and prominent gen 
eral agent in New York and Pittsburgh, 
was an outstanding example of the wide 
scope of life insurance as a career and 
its long time and variegated lure. Dying 
last week while “still in harness,” he 
seemed as fascinated by life insurance 
and its affiliation as he was six decades 
before when he first took up the rate 
book in Pittsburgh. He became an early 
convert to association activities, an in- 
terest which never flagged as he con- 
tinued attending NALU conventions un- 


Guardian Life Volume 
Sets New High Mark 


IN FORCE NOW $1.044 BILLION 





President McLain Reports Net Interest 
Earned on Investments Was 
3.34% Last Year 





A new high in sales by the Guardian 
Life of America has been recorded for 
the third consecutive year. The 1952 
total of $124,584,000 exceeds the previous 
record set in 1951 by 7.4%, President 
James A McLain announced. As a re- 
sult, the company’s insurance in force 





til a couple of years ago. He was a 
pioneer in use of his own personal in- 
surance ownership as an example to 
prospects, his own program being ar- 
ranged with ingenious and sensible com- 
prehension of fulfilling needs. 

As an industry association officer he 
knew the importance of cooperation by 
insurance field men with banks, trust 
companies, lawyers and accountants, and 
was a spark plug in preaching this co- 
operation. The role which life insurance 
could play in future education of chil- 
dren found him an enthusiastic propo- 
nent. He had quickly detected all the 
ramifications of life insurance, the un- 
derstanding of which were important 
in expansion of life insurance produc- 
tion. 

Uncle Francis. 





of 


$1,044,378,000, 
$73,088,000 over the figure on December 
1951. 


Guardian’s income from all sources in 


rose to an increase 


1952 totaled $49,385,000 an increase of 
6.8% over 1951 income. Investment in- 
come rose to $11,694,000 representing a 
net return on the company’s assets of 
3.34% as compared with 3.20% in 1951. 


Benefits and Dividends 


3enefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries, including payments from 
proceeds left with the company in pre- 
vious years, amounted to $17,777,000, an 
increase of 8.06% over the 1951 figure. In 
addition, $3,700,000 in dividends was re- 
turned or credited to policyholders. To- 
tal benefit payments by the company in 
its 92-year history now amount to $462,- 
(000,000. 

Net earnings for the year amounted 
to $4,788,000, down slightly from the 1951 
total of $4,939,000. Of this amount, 
Guardian’s board of directors has au- 
thorized the payment of $4,075,000 as 
dividends to policyholders during 1953, 
an increase of 8% over the amount set 
aside for distribution last year. The bal- 
ance was added to policyholders’ surplus, 
bringing that figure to $21,736,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1952. This represents 6.9% of 
the company’s liabilities. 


Operating expenses for the year 
amounted to $9,041,000, compared with 
$8,218,000 in 1951. A considerable por- 


tion of the increase was due to higher 
taxes and the expenses resulting from 
the record volume of new business. 








broker. 


DAVID A. 


CARR. 


AGENCY inc. 


“APPRAISALS MADE 
By Our Own Modern Standards 


¢ © « The more information you give this agency 
about a case, the better we like it. Our 


Home Office makes its own independent 
appraisals, working right along with you, the 


« « « To keep in step with medical advances; to 
issue whenever possible; that's our objective. 


° « e Thorough weighing of facts in a case can 
make a difference. We weigh the facts! 


Consult CARR 


Concerning 
Independent Appraisals 


Agency Mgr. Corlinent 7 A COTTE Company 


Chicago, Ill 


1780 Broadway at 57th St. New York -JUdson 6-4660 
DAVID A. CARR, Pres.» MICHAEL A. WILTON, V.-Pres 





Mutual Benefit Plans 
General Agents Meet 


CONFERENCE STARTS FEB. 23 





Three-Day Sessions Will Be Divided 
Betwetn Newark Home Office 
and New York 





A discussion of company progress and 
plans will highlight the 1953 conference 
of general agents of Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark, N. J., to begin Monday, Feb- 
ruary 23, with a meeting of the General 
Agents Association at the Essex House 
in New York City, followed by two days 
of general sessions at the home office. 
On Tuesday morning Vice President in 
Charge of Agencies Richard E. Pille will 
welcome the general agents. President 
H. Bruce Palmer will keynote the day’s 
meeting with his discussion of company 
trends. Other speakers include Vice 
Presidents Harry W. Jones, Milford A. 
Vieser and William F. Ward. Associate 
Director of Agencies Charles G. Heitze- 
berg is chairman of the day’s session. 

Tuesday’s meeting will conclude with 
the presentation of awards to the win- 
ners of the President’s Trophy, given 
each year to the outstanding agency ; 
the New Organization Award, given to 
the agency with the best record of de- 
veloping new men; and the Stillman 
Trophies, presented to the three agen- 
cies with top quality business in the 
Duel during the month of October. Also 
to be announced are the winners and 
runners-up of the Harry W. Jones and 
James R. Trimble Persistency Awards. 

On Tuesday evening, general agents 
and company officers will give a dinner 
for members of the board of directors 
in the Essex Club, Newark. 

Election of Officers 


Wednesday’s sessions, chairmaned by 
Director of Field Supervision Stuart A. 
Monroe, will include talks by Vice 
President and Counsel John J. Ma- 
govern, Jr., Associate Mathematician 
Paul T. Rotter, Comptroller James P. 
Moore, Jr., and Associate Director of 
Agencies Heitzeberg. The program will 
be concluded by Vice President Pille. 

Following a plan inaugurated in 1950, 
about one-third of the general agents 
will attend a six-day conference at Po- 
cono Manor with home office personnel 
on mutual problems, interests and man- 
agement techniques. 

An election of officers of the General 
Agents Association will take place Mon- 
day after committee reports and dis- 
cussions. Current association officers and 
directors are: President, Edgar D. Car- 
lough, Jr., Albany; vice president, Wey- 
mouth ty Murrell, San Francisco; sec- 
retary-treasurer and director, William C. 
Preston, Akron; Solomon Huber, Ci, 
New York City; C. Carney Smith, 
Washington, D. C., and W. Oliver Cass, 
Indianapolis. 


N. J. Association Speaker 

Salvatore Scrudato, life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, mana- 
ger in Jersey City for Metropolitan Life, 
will speak at the Northern New Jersey 
Life Underwriters Association luncheon 
meeting at the Robert Treat on Feb- 
ruary 19. His topic will be “Selling the 
Small Businness Man.” 

Scrudato has always been active 
as a member in and speaker before life 
underwriter groups. He is past president 
of the New Jersey Life Underwriters 
Association. 
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HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 
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5316 Sheridan Road 


COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Chicago 40, Ill. 


COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
2817 Maple Avenue 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 


Dallas 4, Tex. 
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New All-Time Highs 

By Cont’l Companies 
IN ASSETS, EARNINGS, CAPITAL 
President Tuchbreiter Points to Casu- 


alty Co. Operating Profit of $8,180,- 
140 and That of Life Co. $3,388,842 





New all-time highs in assets, earn- 
ings, and capital funds were reached in 
1952 by Continental Casualty and Con- 
tinental Assurance, it was announced 
February 9 by Roy Tuchbreiter, presi- 
dent of both companies. 

Continental Casualty made an_un- 
derwriting profit of $4,248,163 and net 
investment income of $3,931,977, making 
a total operating profit of $8,180,140 for 
1952. After provision of $3,175,000 for 
income taxes, net income amounted to 
$5,005,140 as compared with $3,079,214 
in 1951. Net premiums written were 
$115,313,781, slightly below 1951 produc- 
tion over-all. 

On December 31, 1952, Continental 
Casualty’s admitted assets were $172,- 
787,356, an increase during the year of 
$16,036,830. Capital funds were $57,990,- 
181, compared with $52,307,883 the pre- 
vious year-end. 

Last December $2,500,000 was trans- 
ferred from surplus to capital and 250,- 
000 additional fully paid shares were 
distributed as a stock dividend, thus 
making the company’s capital $10,000,000. 
Continental Assurance’s Fine Showing 

Continental Assurance closed the year 
1952 with $2,177,900,948 of life insurance 
in force, an increase during the year 
of $354,834,225. Mr. Tuchbreiter stated 
that this makes the company the 23rd 
largest legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany in the United States, a position it 
has reached in only 42 years and with- 
out having acquired the business of any 
other life insurance company by merger 
or reinsurance. 

Continental Assurance’s operating 
profit after taxes was $3,388,842 as com- 
pared with $2,518,826 in 1951. 

Its admitted assets on December 31, 
1952, were $241,118,731, an increase for 
the year of $36,669,157. Total capital 
funds increased by $2,703,842 during the 
year to a new high of $23,480,340. 

Last December $1,500,000 was trans- 
ferred from surplus to capital and 150,- 
000 additional fully paid shares were 
distributed as a stock dividend, thereby 
increasing the company’s capital to 
$6,500,000. 


Harmelin Agency Marks 
Its 35th Anniversary 


The Harmelin Agency of New York 
City is celebrating its 35th anniversary 
as a general agency of Columbian Na- 
tional Life of Boston, this month. It is 
one of the oldest company agencies still 
to be managed by its original general 
agent. 

Arnold Harmelin started as head of 
the Newark agency in 1918; moved in 
1923 to New York, and has maintained 
offices in Manhattan’s financial district 
since that time. 

Mr. Harmelin and his two sons, David 
and William, now general agent and field 
supervisor, respectively, have amassed a 
total of 73 years of service with the 
company. 

As second largest agency in the com- 
pany, the agency has increased an al- 
ways substantial production by more 
than 87% in the past four years, to 
write nearly $4 million of life insurance 
during 1952. 


C. W. Bentz, Jr., Promoted 


Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill, an- 
nounced the promotion of C. William 
3entz, Ir., to the position of Philadel- 
phia area manager. 

Formerly assistant manager with 
Home Life of New York, Mr. Bentz has 
been associated with the Franklin Life 
since 1946 and was appointed agency 
manager for the Franklin in 1950. 





Preliminary details of the proposed 
new North Central home office build- 
ing of The Prudential in Theodore 
Wirth Park on the western outskirts of 
Minneapolis, were announced with the 
release of the architect’s perspective for 
the new structure. 

The perspective, which was prepared 
by the Minneapolis firm of Magney, 
Tusler & Setter, shows a modern build- 
ing of contemporary architecture con- 
taining about 280,000 square feet of 
usable floor space, all of which will be 
required for The Prudential’s operations. 
The structure will consist of three sec- 


tions—a central tower and two wings. 
The tower will be approximately 10 
stories high. The right (north) wing 
nearest Wayzata Boulevard, will be 
eight stories high, while the left (south) 
wing will consist of four stories and a 
basement. All floors of the three sec- 
tions will connect up to and including 
the fourth. 

The building, as seen above from 
Wayzata Boulevard at Glenwood Park- 
way, will be completely air-conditioned, 
will contain escalators, elevators, an au- 
ditorium, a recreation lounge, a cafe- 
teria and many other modern conveni- 
ences. 





Kentucky Agency Manager 





LARRY CASSIDY, JR. 


_ 


Vice president and manager of agen- 
cies, James H. Cowles, Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, has announced the 
appointment of Larry Cassidy, Jr., as 
manager of the company’s Kentucky 
agency. Mr. Cassidy succeeds Neal 
Kirchgessner who has served as gen- 
eral agent in Louisville for nearly ten 
years. 

A graduate of St. Mary’s College, Mr. 
Cassidy became associated with Provi- 
dent Mutual in 1946. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed supervisor in Louisville. 

Mr. Cassidy has taken an active part 
in the affairs of the Louisville Life Un- 
derwriters Association and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Cur- 
rently serving as a director and program 
chairman of the annual Louisville Sales 
Convention, he is also secretary of the 
Salesman Club. During World War II, 
he served overseas as an officer in the 
Navy. 

As manager of the Kentucky agency, 
Mr. Cassidy will have offices in Louis- 
ville and expects to open new offices in 
Lexington in the near future. In recog- 
nition of long service to friends and 
policyholders and to the company, lp 
Norman Wigginton, former general 


agent at Lexington, has been appointed 
general agent emeritus of the Kentucky 
agency. 


Penn Mutual General Agent 





GEORGE A. BENNINGTON, III 


George A. Bennington, III, has been 
appointed Penn Mutual Life’s general 
agent at Oklahoma City succeeding 
Robert M. Lovett. 

A graduate of the State Teachers Col- 
lege of Missouri, Mr. Bennington has 
played professional baseball with such 
teams as Jersey City, Toronto and Louis- 
ville, and was a member of the Louis- 
ville team when they won the American 
Association championship. 

He came into life insurance in 1948 
with the Penn Mutual’s Kansas City 
agency, was most successful at selling, 
and was named 1951 “Man of the Year” 
in his agency. He was district manager 
at St. Joseph, Mo., at the time he was 
transferred to the comnany’s agency de- 
partment in June of 1952 as an assistant 
supervisor of new organization. 

Mr. Bennington’s World War _ duty 
for 26 months in the Merchant Marine 
was freighting airplane gasoline. ; 

He has been chairman of the special 
gifts for the Red Cross in St. Joseph, 
a chairman of Hire-the-Handicapped 
Week, member of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and a speaker in the Polio 
Campaign. He was chairman of the 
LUTC for the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of St. Joseph. 


Franklin Life Sells 
Its Industrial Risks 


LIFE & CASUALTY CO. GETS IT 


$36,000 Weekly Debit Is Wholly in 
South Texas; Consideration 


Is $1,750,000 





The Franklin Life of Springfield, III, 
is retiring from the Industrial field and 
for a cash consideration of $1,750,000 has 
sold its $36,000 Weekly Premium Debit 
in south Texas to the Life. & Casualty 
Co. of Nashville, Tenn. Announcement 
of the transaction was made in a joint 
statement issued by President Charles 
FE. Becker of Franklin, and President 
Guilford Dudley, Jr., of Life and Casu- 
alty. A reinsurance treaty has been ef- 
fected whereby Life and Casualty will 
assume the policy liability on Franklin’s 
Weekly Premium and Ordinary business 
assigned to the Weekly Premium dis- 
tricts. All of Franklin’s Industrial divi- 
sion personnel effective this week will 
be transferred to Life and Casualty. 

Franklin’s merchandising, program has 
been centered around Ordinary produc- 
tion and no emphasis has been placed on 
the Industrial unit which comprises sales 
staffs primarily in San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Austin, Corpus Christi and the Rio 
Grande Valley in Texas. 

Life & Casualty has been very suc- 
cessful in the Industrial business and 
the acquisition of Franklin’s Industrial 
division will enable it to reach the bil- 
lion dollar mark of outstanding insur- 
ance during the early part of this year. 
F ranklin reflected $1,350,000,000 of insur 
ance in force in its last statement. 

The addition of $1,750,000 to Franklin’s 
surplus resulting from this transaction 
will give it a capital surplus account of 
nearly $18,000,000. 

The reinsurance treaty has been ap 
proved by the Tennessee, Illinois, and 
Texas state insurance departments. 


Security Mutual Names 
Honor Club Presidents 


Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
N. Y., has announced the company’s 
honor club presidents for 1952. Ralph 
Cohen of the E. S. Benson Agency, 
3oston, became president of both the 
Russell Club and the Life Club. Carl 
Payne of the H. J. Lennox Agency, 
Norwich, N. Y., was named president 
of the Accident and Health Club. 

Mr. Cohen, who has been associated 
with Security Mutual since 1950, led the 
company’s field force in over-all pro- 
duction of the company’s multiple lines, 
and had the highest paid-for life volume 
of any agent during 1952. Mr. Payne, 
who joined the company in 1951, led the 
company in accident and health produc 
tion for the year 1952. 

Mr. Cohen was formerly affiliated with 
the Boston office of Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia. Prior to that time he 
spent many years in selling for various 
companies. During World War II, he 
was engaged in defense work at Hing- 
ham, Mass., and later served with the 
Naval Intelligence Service at Pearl Har 
bor. A native of Massachusetts, Mr 
Cohen attended Ohio State University 
and Suffolk Law School. 

Mr. Payne was active for many years 
in the field of education before joining 
Security Mutual. He served as superin- 
tendent of two school districts, and held 
positions with the New York State Edu- 
cation Department at Albany, N. ¥, 
During World War II, he held the rank 
of major with the Air Force. Educated 
at the University of Rochester and 
Columbia University, Mr. Payne is a 
member of the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Reserve Oi- 
ficers’ Association, Rotary, Masonic 
Lodge, Norwich Men’s Chorus, and is 
president of the Men’s Club, First Con- 
gregational Church. 
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Connecticut General’s 
88th Annual Report 


SHOWS GAINS IN ALL LINES 





Insurance In Force Up $641 Million; 
Assets Passed Billion Dollar 
Milestone During Year 
Connecticut General Life, in its 88th 
annual report said 1952 had been a pro- 
gains in all lines. 
Life insurance in force at the 
the year was $4 billion, 851 million, a 
gain of $641 million. Total premium in- 
come for the year, which reflects the 
company’s other lines as well as life in- 
surance, was $197 million. Premium in- 

come in 1951 was $166 million. 

Premium income in the various lines 
was reported as follows: Ordinary, $72 
million; Group life, $25 million; Group 
accident and sickness, $46 million; Group 
annuities, $36 million; deposit adminis- 
tration funds, $13 million; and commer- 
cial accident and health $4 million. 


Assets Pass Billion Mark 


The company announced that its as- 
sets passed the billion-dollar milestone 
during 1952 and at the end of the year 
stood at $1 billion, 54 million. “While 
the directors and the staff have taken 
pleasure in seeing the company grow 
into the billion-dollar class, this event is 
occasion to reaffirm that our first in- 
terest continues to be in the individual 
policyholder and staff member,” Presi- 
dent Frazar B. Wilde commented. 

The company reported an increase in 
the earnings of its investments during 
1952 from 3.04% to 3.09% after deduc- 
tion of Federal and Connecticut taxes. 


ductive year, with 


end of 


he rate of earnings before taxes in- 
creased from 3.23% to 3.32%. The com- 
pany reported that 53% of its assets 


were invested in bonds, including 13% in 
bonds of the United States Government. 
The total invested in mortgage loans 
amounted to 37% of the company’s as- 
sets. 

Additions of three and one-half mil- 
lions were made to surplus, about two 
millions to contingency funds, three and 
one-half millions to special funds in pro- 
vision for the improved longevity of an- 
nuitants and nearly three millions to a 
special fund to provide against possible 
losses through fluctuation in the market 
value of securities. 

President Wilde reported that the 
company had good mortality experience 
in 1952, but said that in the area of acci- 
dent, health and hospitalization insur- 
ance, the year’s experience had been un- 
favorable. Losses, he said, apparently 
were caused by the current wider use of 
hospital and medical services and by the 
effect of inflation on their cost. Pay- 
ments of $93 million were made to 
policvholders and their beneficiaries dur- 
ing 1952. Of this total 69% was to living 
policyholders 


Get Aetna Life Awards 


Three general agencies of Aetna Life 
have been awarded certificates for pro- 
ducing outstanding agency bulletins dur- 
ing 1952. 

They are the Herbert W. Florer 
Agency, Boston, publishers of “The Bos- 
tonian,” Howard C. Kalb Agency, Spo- 
kane, Wash., which puts out “The 
Spokane Spokesman,” and M. H. Van 
Horssen Agency at Fresno, Calif., pub- 
lishers of “The Hub.” 

The annual awards are based upon 
excellence and effectiveness in design, in 
presentation of contents, and in inter- 
pretation of agency policies and plans. 





Appoints Roberts at L. A. 

West Coast Life has appointed John 
S. Roberts as manager of the Los 
Angeles Agency. He entered life insur- 
ance in 1947. 

In conjunction with this appointment, 
West Coast Life is opening a new Los 


Angeles office at 3747 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 


Midland Mutual’s Gains 


With $27,160,199 of new life insurance 
paid for in 1952, the Midland Mutual 
Life closed the year 1952 with $240,552,- 
926 in force, a gain of 7.05%. Admitted 
assets increased to $75,875,379, up 6.22%. 


Total income was $10,875,036, an in- 
crease of $769,994 over 1951. Policyown- 
ers were paid $3,524,738 last year making 
a total of $71,020,070 paid policyowners 
and beneficiaries during the entire his- 
tory of the company. Net interest earn- 
ings in 1952 was 3.45%, an increase over 
the 3.32% rate for 1951. 


MADE ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Carle A. Christensen, formerly special 
agent for The Prudential in Ojai, has 
been promoted to assistant manager, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Harry 
E. Wilkinson, CLU, director of agencies 
at the company’s western home office. 


WOOD ROSE ADVANCED 
Wood Rose, who has been a district 
manager for Lincoln Income Life, with 
headquarters in Cynthiana, Ky., has been 
advanced to post of assistant division 
manager for the state of Kentucky. 
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our phenomenal growth. 








OUR 2nd QUARTER CENTURY 


THE ADMINISTRATION at Bankers National will con- 
tinue its policy of friendly service to policyowners and 
agents. It is this kind of service that has helped us in 
If you would like to learn 
more about this kind of administration, and the com- 
plete ALL IN ONE plan that insures against injury, 


sickness, death, and old age write to Bill Sieger. 


Lite Insurance Company 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT INVESTMENTS 





Holdings in Mortgage Loans and Real 
Estate Reported at Record High 
of $482,000,000 

A record high of $482,800,000 in mort- 
gage loan and real estate investments 
as of the end of 1952 is reported by W. 
Paul Stillman, board chairman of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. The 
total, largest in the company’s 107-year 
history, was accompanied by a very 
favorable interest collection record, with 
99.64% of interest due being collected. 
Including new investments of $73,200,000 
made in 1952, the total represents slightly 
over one-third of assets, according to 
Mr. Stillman, and results from the com- 
pany’s expansion program to meet in- 
creasing demands for financing the coun- 
try’s business and industrial growth and 
the continued construction of homes, 
apartments and farm properties. 

Outstanding commitments for future 
payment indicate that the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life will pass the half billion mark 
early in 1953, Mr. Stillman said. Be- 
cause of the highly favorable experience 
with mortgage loan and real estate in- 
vestments, the company’s directors have 
authorized the gradual increase in the 
proportion of assets in this type of hold- 
ing. In recent years the company has 
expanded its city mortgage loan activi- 
ties to 120 major cities in 38 states and 


farm investments to 23 agricultural 
states. 

Loans on business, commercial and in- 
dustrial properties total $106,000,000; 


residential loans on homes and apart- 
ments account for $246,300,000 of which 
$175,500,000 are insured by FHA or guar- 
anteed by the VA; farm loans. total 
$101,400,000 and the remaining $29,100,- 
000 represent properties purchased for 
investment and leased to occupants for 
long terms. 

Vice President Milford A. Vieser is 
in charge of city mortgage and real es- 
tate investments, and Vice President Ira 
S. Hoddinott is in charge of farm mort- 
gage investments. 


Life of Georgia Changes 

J. B. Solomon retired this month as 
district manager for Life Insurance Co. 
of Georgia at Selma, Ala., after 36 years 
service with the company. 

Appointed to succeed Mr. Solomon 
was Chester D. Bell, district manager at 
Demopolis, Ala. The Demopolis dis- 
trict is being consolidated with the Selma 
district. 

Other managerial changes by Life of 
Georgia: 

J. Sam Jowers, manager of one of 
three district offices at Birmingham, 
Ala., transferred to Knoxville, Tenn. as 
district manager, replacing Henry P. 
Woodall, who is returning to personal 
production in Knoxville. The district 
Jowers headed in Birmingham is being 
absorbed into the two remaining dis- 
tricts. 

J. L. Nolen, district manager at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., transferred to district man- 
ager at Chattanooga, Tenn., replacing 
B. P. Davis, who takes over the Clarks- 
ville district. 

Lake City, Fla., district consolidated 
with Jacksonville and Gainesville dis- 
tricts, with R. P. Hennessey remaining 
as Lake City staff manager. 


A. V. GUSTAFSON DIES 

Alford V. Gustafson, Sr., 60 years of 
age, retired head of the Alford V. 
Gustafson Insurance Agency, Louisville, 
Ky., died at the Norton Memorial In- 
firmary, Louisville, January 10, after a 
three year illness. Mr. Gustafson went 
to Louisville from Boston in 1932, and 
in 1938 formed his insurance agency, 
and for years was active in various 
sports organizations. He was a member 
of Demolay Commandery, Knight Tem- 
plars, Louisville 400 Lodge, of Masons, 
past president, Louisville Lions Club, 
Navy veteran of World War I, and 
member of the American Legion and 
the Forty and Eight. 
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What about your heart? 


wnat no other part of the body has 
been studied as intensively as the heart. 
Today new techniques are being developed 
to reveal more and more facts about how 
the human heart works. 


A great deal has been learned about the 
sources of energy which enable the heart to 
perform its Herculean task. The heart must 
drive five to ten tons of blood through the 
arteries and veins every day—365 days a 
year—for the 68 years of the average indi- 
vidual’s lifetime. In this period, the amount 
of blood pumped may reach the impressive 
total of 250,000 tons. Moreover, the heart 
must function continuously—resting only 
a fraction of a second between beats. 


Studies in the diagnosis and treatment 
of heart disease have also led to improve- 
ments in the interpretation of heart mur- 
murs, electrocardiograms, and X-ray 
photographs of the heart and blood ves- 
sels. In addition, these studies have brought 
about a better understanding of the action 
of heart drugs so that they may now be 
used with greater benefit to patients. Many 


other advances have also helped make it 
possible for doctors to diagnose and treat 
heart trouble more effectively now than 
ever before. 

Encouraging as this progress has been, 
the fact remains that heart disease is still 
the leading cause of death. It is wise for 
everyone to take certain simple precau- 
tions to protect the heart so that it may 
continue to do its job as one grows older. 
Here are some of them: 


1. Do not wait for the appearance of 
symptoms that may indicate heart trouble 
—shortness of breath, rapid or irregular 
heart beat, pain in the chest—before seeing 
a doctor. It is wiser to arrange now—while 
you are feeling well—to have a thorough 
health check-up. Such check-ups often re- 
veal heart disorders in their earliest stages 
when the chances for control—and pos- 
sibly cure—are best. It is wise to have a 
complete health examination every year— 
or as often as the doctor recommends. 


2. Keep your weight down. Excess 
pounds tax both the heart and the blood 


vessels. Doctors are now stressing the im- 
portance of diet in the treatment of various 
heart and blood vessel disorders. For ex- 
ample, restricted diets have benefited many 
patients. 

3. Learn to take things in your stride. 
Avoid hurry, pressure and emotional 
upsets that may be brought about by over- 
work, too much and too sudden physical 
exertion, and other excesses. These can 
cause your heart to beat faster and put an 
extra burden on your circulation. 

Even if heart disease should occur, re- 
member that most people who have it can 
live just about as other people do—but at a 
slower pace. In fact, when patients follow 
the doctor’s advice about adequate rest, 
weight control, and the avoidance of nerv- 
ous tension and strenuous physical exer- 
tion, the outlook is reassuring. 

Doctors can now say to many heart 
patients: “If you live within your heart’s 
limitations, your chances for a happy and 
comfortable life are good.” 








COPYRIGHT 1953—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 


sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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Continental Assurance 
Opens Hawaiian Office 


TIN - YUKE CHAR HEADS AGENCY 


Men Composing New Agency All Long 
Active in General Insurance 
Business 


Assurance Co. has entered 
the Territory Hawaii with the ap- 
pointment of the Continental Insurance 
Agency of Hawaii, Ltd. as its general 
Reeder, execu- 


Continental 


agency there, Howard C. 
tive vice president, has announced. 
This newest major { roduction unit is 
headed by Tin - Yuke Char, CPCU, who 
identif 


has. been ied prominently with 








Hawaijan insurance activities for 14 


years along with other related business 
Associated with him in the 


a (Masatoshi) Katagiri, 


interests. 
agency are: Mas 
vice president and treasurer; Samuel 
and Seiji Motoki, 
assistant treasurer and office manager. 


H. Higuchi, secretary, 


Until they joined Continental, all four 

wrote life insurance through New Eng- 
land Mutual, ranking high on their pro- 
duction rolls. They have been active for 
an average of 15 years in an agency 
devoted to fire, casualty, and bonds, this 
latest move being an extension of their 
ideas of service which coincides with 
Continental’s philosophy of the need for 
agenci “insurance department 
stores.” Their expanded life operation 
will be under the supervision of Mr. 
Higuchi, who also has responsi bility for 
accident and health produc- 
h Continental (¢ casualty. 
r holds the distinction of 
only Chartered Prop- 
ty Underwriter jin the 
earned the designation 
just last year. Prior to entering the 
insurance business he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and later was a 
at Lingnan University in Can- 
on, China. He is closely identified 
with a number of business and civic 
activities in Honolulu. 

John T. Grant, California superin- 
tendent of agents, was assigned the task 
of helping the agency get set up for 
operatic on 





*s being 








protessor 


and was on hand as the com- 
pany s representative at the formal open- 
ing. 


Ted C. Carson Appointed 


Ted C. Carson has been appointed 
general — in charge of Occidental 
Life of alifornia’s first agency in 
Corpus ¢ shrist i, Texas, according to Wil- 
liam B. Stannard, vice president in 
charge ot agencies. 

Mr. Carson, a native of Texas, is a 
veteran of more than 11 years in the 
insurance business, having served for 
eight years as district manager for the 
R ural Life in Dallas and for two years 
operated his own general insurance 
business in Corpus Christi. He is a 
graduate of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management school and the Institute of 
Life Insurance Marketing. While with 
Rural Life he ranked high as a leading 
producer and attained membership in 
their One Million Dollar Club. 


Equitable of Iowa Meeting 
A five-day conference of general 
agents of Equitable Life of Iowa was 
held at the home office of the company 
in Des Moines last week ‘ 
The conference was attended by 20 





of the newer general agents, each of 
whom has ‘ha d 1 ss than five years’ ex- 
perience with the company. It comprised 


a review of the entire range of agency 
operations, and provided a medium for 
the consideration of agency manage- 
ment plans and operations. 

“arl E. Smith, 


assistant agency vice 


president, was in charge of the confer- 
ence, assisted by other members of the 
home office agency department and other 
staff members. 


F. Bowie Addison Agency 
Marks 100th Anniversary 


Left to right—F. Bowie Addison, Balti- 

more general agent; John C. Donohue, 

associate general agent; Harry G. Cal- 
vert, “Man of the Year.” 


The 100th birthday of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life’s F. Bowie Addison Agency 
was celebrated February 3 with a lunch- 
eon at the Emerson Hotel in Baltimore. 

F. Bowie Addison, who has been gen- 
eral agent in Baltimore since 1922, pre- 
sided at the luncheon, assisted by John 
C. Donohue, associate general agent. and 
Urban F. Quirk, assistant vice president 
brought official greetings from the home 
office. Guests included the agency’s un- 
derwriters and their wives, and messages 
of congratulations were received from 
Governor Theodore McKeldin, Mayor of 
the City of Baltimore, Thomas D’Ales- 
sandro, Jr., as well as from business and 
civic leaders of the city. 

Looking back to 1853, when the Penn 
Mutual started business in the “Monu- 
mental City,” there were only 31 States 
in the Union. And when the disastrous 
fire of 1904 struck Baltimore, within 
three days the company offered a loan 
of half a million dollars to help in re- 
building. Today over $32,000,000 of its 
funds are invested in the State of 
Maryland. 

Harry G. Calvert, was honored as the 
agency's OM, in of the Year” at the 
luncheon. 
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Harry Phillips, Jr., Named 


Associate General Agent 
Harry Phillips, Jr., has been appointed 
associate general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life’s Charles E. Drimal agency, 
New York City. 

Mr. Phillips joined the company in 
1931 and in his first three years in the 
business qualified as a life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. From 
1945 until 1948 he was a partner in the 
Engelsman-Phillips agency, New York, 
relinquishing manz igerial responsibility 
in that year to return to personal pro- 
duction. He paid for $1,088,412 of life 
insurance last year. 

During World War I, Mr. Phillips 
saw action at Verdun, Chateau Thierry, 
Soissons and Meuse Argonne, and won 
a commission on the field. In May of 
1942 he enlisted in World War II, re- 
ceived a commission as captain in the 
Air Force, was promoted to major in 
1943, and received his discharge in 1945 
as lieutenant colonel. 


Made Training « Assistant 

W. Lloyd Peterson, Salt Lake City, 
has been promoted to training assistant 
on the home staff of the Mutual Life 
of New York. 

Mr. Peterson, 28 years old, has been 
assistant manager at the Salt Lake City 
agency for the past three years. In his 
new post at the company’s headquarters 
in New York he will assist in the train- 
ing and developing of new field repre- 
sentatives. 





Manufacturers Life Honors Marshall Palach 





Working in the environment of Ubly, Mich., which has a population of 600, M. C. 

Palach, Manufacturers Life, has been able to make appearances on his company’s 

Personal Honor Roll every month for quarter of a century. To qualify he had to 

pay for $10,000 or more production each month. During one period he paid for more 

than $50,000 a month for 35 consecutive months. In commemoration of his achieve- 

ment Mr. Palach was presented with an illuminated scroll by his company, presen- 
tation being made by Vice President A. Kinch. 





Honor Clarence Oshin 
At an Agency Dinner 


HOME LIFE OF N. Y. MANAGER 


New York-Oshin Agency Led Company 
in Production for Five of the 
Past Six Years 
Clarence Oshin, CLU, was honored by 
Home Life of New York at a dinner 
for his agency held recently in recogni- 
tion of “his leadership in achieving the 
outstanding agency building record of 
the past ten years.” Mr. Oshin is mana- 
ger of the company’s New York-Oshin 
agency, which has led the company in 
production for five of the past six years. 

President William J. Cameron, serv- 
ing as master of ceremonies, paid tribute 
to Mr. Oshin as “the guiding hand be- 
hind an agency organization unmatched 
in Home Life history and outstanding 
in the industry at large.” He presented 
an engraved scroll to Mr. Oshin and 
a ten-year pin for efficient and loval 
service to the company. 

Report on Agency’s Record 

William P. Worthington, executive 
vice president reported on the agency’s 
ten-year record, stating that during this 
period the organization had created al- 
most $59,000,000 of new wealth in the 
community. An indication of the agency’s 
current activity is the client building 
record made during the first month of 
this year, when a total production of 
over $1,000,000 was achieved. 

However, Mr. Worthington pointed 
out, the amount of business produced by 
Oshin agency field underwriters is not 
the only important indication of Mr. 
Oshin’s achievement. “It is in the build- 
ing of men,” he said, “that Mr. Oshin 
has made a really outstanding contribu- 
tion.” 

Since he assumed sole management of 
the agency seven years ago, seven as- 
sistant and associate managers have 
been developed. Two of them-—Harold 
A. Loewenheim, CLU, and Louis Loft, 
CLU—have “graduated” as _ full- fledged 
agency managers for Home Life in New 
York City. Two others—Morley M. 
Zobler, CLU, and Edwin M. Charles, 
CLU—are associate managers, develop- 
ing their own field underwriter units 
within the agency. The remaining three 
—Irwin A. Frank, CLU, Israel Unter- 
man, CLU, and Seymour Schulman—are 
currently assistant managers. Forty-five 
men now with the company joined un- 
der Mr. Oshin’s management. Thirty- 
three are in the Oshin agency and 12 
are with new agencies managed by Mr. 
Loewenheim and Mr. Loft. 

The agency has seven chartered life 
underwriters, 17 winners of the 1952 Na- 
tional Quality Award and 14 qualifiers 
for the qualified field underwriters, 
Home Life’s honor group. 

Tribute was paid Mr. Oshin by John 
H. Evans, manager of Home Life’s New 
York-Evans agency, who introduced Mr. 
Oshin to the company. Others who ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting included 
Louis Freedenberg, the agency’s senior 
field underwriter, and Morley M. Zob- 
ler, the agency’s senior management 
member. 
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Cavanaugh Reports on 
Favorable 1952 Results 


FOR FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 





Paid-for Life Volume Ahead by 27%; 
In Force Up to $166,227,149; Assets, 
Surplus Also Higher 





L. Do Gav anaugh, president of the 
Federal Life of Chicago, reported favor- 
ably on the 1952 operating results of the 
company at the annual meetings of the 
stockholders and board of directors Feb- 
ruary 3. Pointing to the past year as 
one of the best from the standpoint of 
life insurance production, Mr. Cavanaugh 
suid that new paid-for business, exclud- 
Group insurance, totaled $28,736, 529, 
ain over 1951 production of 27%. Life 
insurance in force increased by $17,844,- 
520. making the total in force at the 
vear-end of $166,227,149. 

Mr. Cavanaugh noted that the 1952 
increase in business in force was 47% 
ereater than that for 195]. 

Admitted assets of the company, he 
reported, increased to $34,736,242, an _all- 
time high. Surplus increased to $2,297,- 
223 which, together with capital of 
$1,000,000, provided excess security to 
policvholders of 91%4% of the liabilities. 

Attention was called to strengthened 
reserves and Federal Life’s 1952 state- 
ment showed $32,560 increase in un- 
earned premium reserves and $72,511 
increase in the reserve for claims in- 
curred but not yet due. Over-all pay- 
ments to policyholde rs and beneficiaries 
since organization of the company ex- 
ceed $88,800,000, and reserves and other 
funds held for benefit of nolicvholders 
and beneficiaries exceed $29,000,000. Com- 
bined total is over $117,800,000. 

A. & H. Income Ahead for Year 

Mr. Cavanaugh also reported a gain 
in A. & H. income for 1952, the com- 
parative results being $2,608,924 com- 
pared to $2,560,073 the previous year. 
A. & H. claims paid last year totaled 
$1,400,995 as against $1,380,453 in 1951. 

Discussing problems of the past year 
Mr. Cavanaugh considered one of the 
most difficult to be that of the increase 
in overhead costs including salaries. “It 
is becoming more and more difficult,” 
he said, “to show a reasonable rate of 
return in claim dollars in proportion to 
premiums and_ still have a reasonable 
margin of profit. However, we are mak- 
ing a determined effort to streamline 
our operations so as not to. sacrifice 
services to policyholders and agents, and 
at the same time to reduce our over- 


” 








head costs. 

Touching on 1952 underwriting results, 
Mr. Cavanaugh said that individual hos- 
pital business produced a high loss ratio 
last year. Thus, the effort this year will 
be to write more of the other types of 
A. & H. coverage. 

Federal Life will continue to feature 
its Secured Income policy which o a 
combination of life insurance and A. & 
H., and which is non-cancellable, venta 
anteed renewable. Mr. Cavanaugh said: 
“Our intention is to play up this policy 
to new agents as they are appointed and 
to give managers and agents a special 
course of training in presenting it to 
policyholders and prospects. As we prog- 
ress various refinements are being made 
in our sales methods so as to help 
the agency force to improve their tech- 
niques.” 


MADE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 

Judd E. Stone, Vancouver, Wash., 
representative of Lincoln National Life, 
is the new agency supervisor of the 
Shane agency in Portland, Ore. During 
his six years with the company he has 
placed upwards of $2 million of insur- 
ance in force. 





Mutual, N. Y., Adds to 
Agent Benefit Program 


SOME BENEFITS ARE DOUBLED 





Vice President Stanton Hale Explains 
Enlarged Retirement and 


Other Changes 





An improved program of retirement 
benefits and life insurance coverage for 
field underwriters, and an enlarged acci- 
dent and = sickness insurance benefits 
plan were announced by Mutual Life of 
New York. 

Stanton G. Hale, vice president for 
sales, said that the new programs would 
be put into operation about April 1, 
1953, subject to approval by various 
Government agencies. 

The revised retirement plan includes 
the following changes: 

Five income options, instead of 
three as provided in the present plan. 

2. The earliest optional retirement age 
is 55 instead of 60. 

3. The plan is independent of Social 
Security benefits under the present So- 
cial Security Law. 

4. Members’ deposits will be based on 
percentages of earnings, instead of pre- 
miums. The company will withhold de- 
posits from earnings, and the effect of 
the new plan is a level deduction which 
corrects the wide fluctuations under the 
present plan. 

5. Life insurance coverage has been 
made part of the plan and will range 
up to $20,000, with more effective death 
henefit settlements. The cost of the life 
insurance will be paid entirely by the 








UNUSUALLY HIGH INCOME OPPORTUNITY 
FOR GENERAL AGENT 


A forty-five year old life insurance company has a ground floor oppor- 
tunity for an experienced life insurance man to head a general agency in 
the New Haven, Connecticut, area. The man we are looking for is 
between 28 and 50 and has had life insurance sales experience. Write 
in full confidence, giving personal history and work experience. Box 
2150, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








company. 
A. & S. and Hospital Changes 

Summarizing the new accident and 
sickness insurance plan for field under- 
writers, Mr. Hale said that under the 
group program the daily maximum hos- 
pital room and board rate is raised from 
$5 to $10, for 70 days instead of 31 days. 
Allowance for other hospital services is 
increased from $25 to $100. 

The maximum accident and sickness 
weekly benefit is maintained at $40 a 
week for as long as 26 weeks, instead 
of 13 weeks, with a longer waiting period 
for sickness benefits. Hospital and sur- 
gical benefits are extended to depend- 
ents under the new plan. Maximum 
surgical expense benefits will be in- 
creased from $150 to $250 for each in- 
dividual covered. 

Mutual of New York will share the 
cost of this insurance, including cover- 
age for dependency benefits. 














TRIPLETS 


Each a Sales Maker 


and 


BRAND 


I DISABILITY INCOME RIDER! 

$10. per month per $1,000 
Issued to age 50 

Ii JUVENILE ESTATE BUILDER! 
5 Times Base Amount at age 21 
1 Valuable Options at age 21 

fii 3S YEAR RENEWABLE TERM! 
Renewable to age 65 
Convertible any time while in force 





Phone us for details - 


JIM MaecGRATH - AL FRIEDRICH - or TOM DEANE 





JAMEs F. MACGRATH, JR. AGENCY 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


84 William St., New York 38 
HAnover 2-7865 


NEW! 


Ask for 








Led Continental American 





Willard Stewart, Inc. 
LEONARD C. KIESLING 
Leader of all Continental American 
Life field forces last year in volume 
Kiesling of the Wil- 
mington, Del. agency. He also led the 


was Leonard C. 


company in 1950 and 1951 and was a 
Qualifying Member of the 1952 and 
1991 Million Wollar Round Table His 
membership as a Life and Qual'fying 
Member oi the 1953 MDRT is pe 2 
certification. He is a past president of 
the Delaw ire Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Delaware Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Council. 


Leads Republic National 








The Dallas agency of Kepublic Na- 
uuonal Life established new records in 
1952 as the company’s largest and _ big- 
gest producing agency, Theo. P. Beas 
ley, president, has announced. Charles 
E. Shedd, as manager of the agency, 
heads a group of 22 representatives. — 

The Dallas men produced $5,436,944 of 
life insurance, an it ase of more than 
$2,000,000 over the previous year’s mark. 
The agency also produ ed $ 317 of 
accident and health premiums. The 
combined figures equalled $7,944,8 9 

Top individual leaders in the agency 
were W. R. McClelland in life produc- 
tion and Fred P. Newton of Goinesville 
in accident and health production 

At an agency breakfast this week Mr. 


Beasley presented Jim Galloway and 
W. R. McClellan with gold and enamel 
pins representing their qualification for 
the company’s $500,000 club for produc- 
ing over $500,000 of life insurance dur- 
ing 1952. 





Are You on the Right Track? 
Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 


You 


120 Boylston Street 


will 


HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Oe 1H Coe 


5316 Sheridan Road 


Represent — 
COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Chicago 40, Ill. 


COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
2817 Maple Avenue 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 


Dallas 4, Tex. 
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Great-West Life Issued 
$327,000,000 in 1952 

MORE THAN $2 BILLION IN FORCE 

Company Has in Excess of 560,000 


Policyholders; Assets Increased 
$33 Million During Year 








amount of business, 
$327,000,000, was issued by the 
West Life Assurance Company in 1952, 
11.5% more than the 1951 total. Business 
in force increased by a record amount 
of $240,000,000 and reached $2,131,000,000. 

The company’s assets now amount to 
$446,000,000, an increase of $33,000,000 
during the year and a growth of over 
$100,000,000 in the last four years. Sur- 
plus, contingency reserve and capital 
total $23,000,000. These were some of the 
highlights reported to the company’s an- 
nual meeting in Winnipeg by H. W. 
Manning, vice president and managing 
director. 

Policyholders and beneficiarcies re- 
ceived over $38,000,000 during the year 
in benefit payments. Of this amount, 
considerably more than half went to 
living policyholders in the form of ma- 
tured endowments, annuity payments, 
disability income, accident and health 
benefits and dividends. Beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders received over $10,- 
000,000. During the year, dividends 
amounting to $2,700,000 were distributed 


A new record 


Great- 


to participating policyholders. In addi- 
tion to the amount actually paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during 


a further sum of $28,000,000 was 
reserves which 
pay- 


1952, 
added to policyholders’ 
are held to meet future benefit 
ments. 


Insurance in Force More Than $2 Million 


The company had more than 560,000 
pc olicyholders at end of 1952. At that time 
its total insurance in force was $2.131 
billion, a gain of $240 million. It took 
the company 54 years to reach its first 
billion and only six more years to get 
the second. 


Earned 3.75% 


The net rate of interest earned by 
the company in 1952, after deducting all 
investment expenses, was 3.75%, as com- 
pared with 3.55% in 1951. This increase 
in the interest rate produced an addi- 
tional $800,000 in interest income. 
Mortality experience among the com- 
pany’s policyholders was favorable. Op- 
erating costs, on a unit basis, declined. 

The company’s total income from pre- 
miums, investments, and other sources 
was $82,900,000, an increase of 11% over 
last year. Insurance and annuity pre- 
miums income amounted to $59,000,000, 
or $7,000,000 more than in 1951. 

Mr. Manning called attention to the 
rapid growth of the company’s Group 
operations. During the year, Group busi- 
ness in force reached $579,000,000. The 
Great-West Life administers the welfare 
plans of more than 1,700 companies 
through which protection is provided for 
more than 275,000 ag in Canada and 
the United States. New Group business 
during the year amounted to $121,000,000, 
which is the best yearly total in the 
company’s history. 


Net Interest Rate 


App-A-Week Record 


Although he did not enter life insur- 
ance business until age 51, Andrew 
Wierengo has achieved the remarkable 
record of producing one application or 
more every week for his 19 years with 
Continental Assurance. Mr. Wierengo, 
district agent for the Grand Rapids 
branch office, celebrated his 19th anni- 
versary as a member of the App-A-Week 
club on December 20, simultaneous with 
the celebration of his 70th birthday. He 
bears the distinction of being the oldest 
active agent in the company’s field force. 

Previous to joining Continental, Mr. 
Wierengo had already had a full career 
with Standard Malleable Iron Company 
of Muskegon Heights where he worked 
for 30 years, in the last eight as presi- 
dent. 


Jefferson Standard Life 
Has Gain of $97 Million 


Jefferson Standard Life in 1952 ex- 
perienced the largest production year in 
its history. In announcing sales figures 
for 1952, Karl Ljung, vice president in 
charge of agency operations, stated that 
this was the first time the company’s 
new business has exceeded the $150 mil- 
lion mark. The previous six years have 
seen over $100 million in sales. New 
records were also set in net gain and in 
volume of insurance in force. 

Sales of new life insurance reached 
$153,102,376 for the year, a 20% increase 


over 1951. Total insurance in force on 
December 31, 1952 was $1,136,666,281, a 
net gain of more than $97,000,000 for the 
year, 

“Our progress,” Mr. Ljung said, “is 
evidence, we think, of our policyholders’ 
faith and confidence in the manner in 
which operations of the company are 
conducted. In the year just closed we 
have broadened our field of service to 
include many new policy contracts to 
keep abreast of the times. As we move 
into a new year, we shall endeavor to 
merit the continued confidence of our 
policyholders who ‘ook to Jefferson 
Standard for assistance in building their 
financial programs.” 





LIKE OLD MAN RIVER, those Mutual 
Benefit Life men “jest keep roll- 
n’ along” setting new volume 
records year after year. 

During 1952 these men, with 
a total of $267,192,307 estab- 
lished a new Company volume 
record for the third consecutive 
year. “Lives,” with 30,780, in- 
creased for the fifth straight year 
in spite of a contrary industry 
trend. 


Max Matson, 
celebrated his 20th Anniversary 
by leading the Company with a 
new, all-time, individual annual 
record of $3,835,462. During his 
twenty years with the Company, 


of Cleveland, 





Mutual Benefit Life men 


continue to Set Records 








MAX MATSON, CLEVELAND 


Matty” has qualified for the 
exclusive Million Dollar Round 
Table 18 consecutive years. 
The continuing growth of 
Mutual Benefit Life is further 


evidence that “selling through 


service” pays off. 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 











Continental Assurance 


Managers, Leaders Meet 


The General Agents and Managers 
Association of Continental Assurance 
held its annual business meeting at the 
company’s home office in Chicago Janu- 
ary 29, followed by an all day agency 
management meeting at the Drake Hotel 
January 30. 

Officers were elected for 1953 at the 
business meeting. Robert L. Blue, Miami, 
was made president; David A. Carr, New 
York, vice president; and Maurice C. 
Chier, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors elected for 1952 are: 
B. Glasser, Chicago; Dorth 
Witchita; John Ryan of M. L. Killian, 
Canton, O.; and Tinsley Adams ot 
Johnson and Adams, Washington, D. C. 
Ex-officio past presidents for the last 
ten years serve in an advisory capz icity 
as directors. Dwight G. Johnson of 
Herkness, Peyton and Bishop, Phila- 
delphia, is a lifetime director. 


Joshua 
Coombs, 


H. Malcolm Teare of New York was _ 


presented with the award for leader in 
volume of business. David A. Carr was 
second and Romie M. Vetter was third, 
both also receiving leaders’ awards. 

Awards for outstanding new agencies 
of 1952 went to Morris B. Hack, CLU, 
Baltimore; and Warren N. Higgins, 
Dallas. Agency achievement award win- 
ners for managers of the year were 
Howard J. Riordan, CLU, Johnson and 
a Inc., and Harold N. Sloane, CLU, 
New York. 





BMA HAS RECORD INCREASES 





New Paid Life Insurance Showed 22% 

Gain Over 1951 Figure; Comparable 

_ Gains in A. & H. Field 

3usiness Men’s Assurance reports that 
final figures for 1952 will show the 
greatest gains in the company’s 43-year 
history. Altogether, 99,679 benefit checks 
were paid during the year to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries. The total of 
these benefits reached the record amount 
of $14,062,899 for 1952, and brings pay- 
ments since organization to $139,387,367. 

New paid life insurance in 1952 
reached the record total of $167,767,725. 
This represents a 22% increase over 1951. 
The increase in life insurance in force 
in 1952 was an all- time record high and 
brought the total life insurance in force 
to $629,313,673. 

Comparable gains were made in the 
accident and health field. Total A. & H. 
premiums for 1952 of $15,020,854 were 
substantially greater than any year in 
the company’s entire history, and ap- 
proximately 13% ahead of 1951, the pre- 
vious all-time high year. 

In the achievement of this all-time 
high production, a record number of 
BMA salesmen qualified for the com- 
pany’s honor clubs. The leading per- 
sonal producer for the year in both new 
paid business and in life insurance was 
H. G. Horn, manager of the Portland 
branch office. 

Gene Peters of the Portland, Oregon, 
branch office qualified as president of 
the Grant Club, and R. F. Bowers of 
the San Francisco office became vice 
president. A. P. Van Dine of the San 
Diego branch office became president of 
the 1953 Life Club, and R. C. Babcock 
of the Phoenix office is the vice presi- 
dent. 

Gene Peters, the Grant Club presi- 
dent, also qualified as president of the 
Accident and Health Club, and C. W. 
Thornhill of the Dallas office, is vice 
president. 


Travelers Fresno Managers 

Managerial appointments for the new 
Fresno, Cal., office of the Travelers In- 
surance Companies have been announced. 

Harold F. Trunk, CLU, has_ been 
named manager, life, accident and Group 
lines; Marvin C. Plock has been ap- 
pointed manager, casualty lines; I. J. 
Clatanoff has been appointed manager, 
fire and marine lines, and J. G. Caton 
has been named office manager. 
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I SELL 


Feace of 
Mind 


By ELV. B. 
Equitable Representative 


| SELL A LOT OF THINGS you can’t buy at any store. 


You might say I sell peace of mind. AndI carry itinan 
assortment of sizes and designs to suit every man in town. 


For instance — twenty years ago —I sold Harry 
Bartlett an independent old age. He hasn’t started using 
it yet, but as soon as he decides to retire, that monthly 
check will start coming in from the Equitable Society. 
His “Independent Sixties” policy takes care of that. 


And George Biggert is the proud possessor of a home 
that not even death can take away from his family. The 
“peace of mind” that I sold to George was called, ‘‘The 
Equitable Assured Home Ownership Plan”. George swears 
to this day, it’s the smartest investment he ever made! 


I’ve spent the best part of my life representing 
Equitable. And when I say “best part of my life’—I mean 
just that. For what could be better than helping your 
friends lick their worries?... Helping them to face the 
future with “hearts that know no fear?” 


Yes, I’m a salesman—and the products I sell are fine 
ones. And, to me, the Equitable Society is the world’s 
finest manufacturer! 






Yes, there’s peace of mind in the 
Biggert home. And it’s nice to know 
that I was the man who put it there. 


>» 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a 
representative of The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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SPEEDING UP COURT PROCESSES 
talk 


alty insurance 


In his before lawyers and casu- 
men last week on neces- 
sity of cutting down delays in per- 
sonal action injury cases, Presiding Jus- 
tice David W. Peck of the Appellate 
New York Supreme Court, 
called attention to the situation in other 


fields of 


Division, 


litigation. Some questions he 


asked disclosed time measurements. 


Among the questions were these: 
for exam- 
sale, con- 


Do our townspeople know, 
ple, that all suits on a debt, 
tract or other commercial transaction 
are reached without delay? That all 
matrimonial matters, landlord and tenant 
litigation and all the variety of actions 
in equity are handled promptly? That 
the hundreds of proceedings each year 
to review real estate assessments and 
the condemnation proceedings to fix 
the value of hundreds of parcels of real 
estate taken each year for public im- 
provements and housing developments 
are all tried when ready? That the 
thousands of motions and applications 
to the court are all heard when made, 
and all appeals from the lower courts 
and Supreme Court are heard when no- 
ticed? That it is only in personal in- 
jury actions that there is any delay, and 
then only where the plaintiff insists 
upon a jury trial? I would like the 
people to have some idea of the volume 
of work done by their courts, and know 
that in all branches except one we are 
up to date. 

The time drag in personal injury cases 
called 
“And 
from the vantage point of one who sees 
the work of all the judges of the Su- 
Court | 
them and to the public to say that the 


he did not attribute to judges. He 
them competent and conscientious. 


preme think it is only fair to 


standard of performance is high,” he 


While 


in the 


said. there has been a big de- 


crease time that cases have been 
been a de- 
that 
body of cases are terminated 
trial. On the hand, the 


relatively few “which go to the 


disposed in, there has not 


crease in backlog. The answer is 
the great 
without other 
cases 
bitter end of the jury trial process move 
with excruciating slowness. It is thus 
possible to dispose of a tremendous vol- 
and still be 
inordinately delayed in readying for trial 


must be 


ume of cases without trial 


which said 
Peck. 


speed up the actual jury trial process. 


the cases tried,” 


Justice One thing essential is to 
The quickest answer to the problem is 
trial by judges without juries. 


WOMEN HOLDERS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE PROTECTION 

The first woman to buy life insurance 

Isabella H. 


in the United States was 
Chambers, who at the age of 24 bought 
a $2,000 policy in Mutual Life. She made 


the purchase one week after the com- 
pany was organized in 1843. It was the 
to sell insurance on the 

Incidentally, nine other 
women bought policies in Mutual Life 
that two of whom were the first 
of the company’s policyholders to die. 


first company 


lives of women. 
year, 


Over the decades women have become 
the most enthusiastic boosters of life in- 
home and 


surance as_ protectors of 


family. Millions of them own individual 
Just how many millions is not 
known. Brookings Institute looked into 
the subject and in its opinion there are 
50,000,000 of such policyholders in this 
that 


type 


policies. 


country. If there are many, there 
of carrier 
stock 


companies, of life 


would be included every 
—the 
mutual 


insurance provided by and 


legal reserve 


companies writing insurance on other 


plans of operation, fraternals and Gov- 
It would also include 
hold life 


American companies. 


ernment protection. 


women in Canada who insur- 
ance in 
official life insurance 


There are some 


figures given out by the Institute of 
Life The Institute’s estimate 
is that in 1952 women bought approxi- 
mately $5 billion 

1951, according to the Institute, 


Insurance. 


the end 
there 


coverage. At 


were $46 billion which has been pro- 
vided by legal reserve life insurance 


companies. 
An interesting figure in the picture is 
the growing number of women life in- 


surance agents although many of them 


write more insurance on lives of men 
than on women, the men generally being 
protection 
the policies are owned. At the annual 
Million Dollar Round Table 


in Bretton Woods last year there were 


heads of families for whose 


meeting of 
four women who had written a million 
In persistence of mil- 
performance the country’s 
leading woman agent is Sis Hoffman, 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati. 
x * * 

Frank L. Harrington, president of 
Massachusetts Protective Association, 
and the Paul Revere Life, has been 


elected a director of the Guaranty Bank 
and Trust Co., Worcester, Mass. 


or more annually. 


lion dollar 








W. GC RERSEY 


W. C. Keesey, vice president-invest- 
ments, Fidelity Mutual Life, has been 
appointed general chairman, 1953 Cancer 
Crusade in Philadelphia. This is the 
annual fund raising effort of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. It will cover the 
month of April and has $500,000 as its 
goal. 

i i 

Mrs. Dudley F. Giberson, whose hus- 
band heads the Giberson Insurance 
Agency of Alton, IIl., has just concluded 
her third term as president of the Alton 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
having served the maximum number of 
years allowable under its constitution. 
The organization showed much growth 
and progress under Mrs. Giberson’s di- 
rection. 

ee 


Commissioner A. Herbert Nelson’s term 
expired last week and while he expressed 
confidence he would receive an appoint- 
ment for a new term there appeared to 
be some question about it. There is op- 
position to him in some quarters while 
he has strong backing elsewhere espe- 
cially among agents. There were reports 
that Cyril C. Sheehan, present secre- 
tary of the State Compensation Insur- 
ance Board, is being considered for the 
insurance post. 

a oe 


David Bart Barrett, son of David F. 
Barrett, St. Louis correspondent of in- 
surance papers, has been assigned to a 
Signal Corps supply base in Japan. Prior 
to entering the Army he had warehouse 
experience and later at Camp Gordon, 
Ga., attended a special school in field 
service. He took the warehouse job 
to toughen himself physically in antici- 
pation of military service. 


* * * 


William E. Roberts, associated with 
the Hugh C. White Agency of Birming- 
ham, Mich., was recently selected as 
Birmingham's outstanding young busi- 
nessman and received the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce Distinguished Service 
award. He is secretary of the committee 
of management of ‘Birmingham YMCA 
and chairman of the membership drive, 
among other local activities. 


* * * 


Irene A. Klepzig has been appointed 
assistant general agent, John Hancock, 
Buffalo. Her insurance experience has 
covered two decades and she has been 
in Buffalo since 1945. 

* * * 


Robert A. Beck of the Syracuse office 
of The Prudential talked on different 
types of life insurance at a recent meet- 
ing of the life insurance class at the 
Vocational Adult Evening High School 
in Syracuse. 


Harris Pottier, branch manager of 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, at 
New Orleans, La. had his life story 
portrayed on television January 21, the 
broadcast from Los Angeles being en- 
titled “This Is Your Life.” Mr. Pottier 
joined the Sun Life as an agent in the 
Los Angeles branch in 1948. He was 
named supervisor after a year and one- 
half service, and in 1951 was appointed 
branch manager at New Orleans. He 
was unaware of the program until he 
actually was seated in the television 
studio. A native of Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, he served through World War 
I] in the Royal Canadian Navy, winning 
recognition for saving the lives of mem- 
bers of the crew when his ship was 
torpedoed. His father, mother and 
brother were brought from Canada _ to 
Los Angeles for the program and were 
introduced to audiences all over the 
country through television. 
x * x 


A. Northey Jones of Newtown, Conn., 
a trustee of Trinity College and a part- 


ner in the investment firm of Morgan 
Stanley & Co., has been nominated a 
director of Connecticut General Life. 
He will fill vacancy on the board caused 
by the death of Arthur P. Day, a di- 
rector for nearly 30 vears. Mr. Jones 
has been associated with J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and Morgan Stanley & Co., since 


1919 as a Statistician, vice president and, 
since 1941, partner. He is also a director 
of Doctor’s Hospital in New York City 
and a member of the Board of Finance 
of Newtown. He is a native of Evans- 
ville, Ind. He was graduated from Trin- 
ity College in 1917 and received a mas- 
ter’s degree there in 1920. 
ie ee 


Doris Mae Smith, 18-year-old daugh- 
ter of J. M. Smith, first vice president 
of Continental Casualty, was graduated 
recently from South Shore High School, 
Chicago, as the fourth highest in her 
class of 130. Because of her scholastic 
excellence Miss Smith was the one stu- 
dent in the school to receive the annual 
award of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Chicago who considered 
her as the one most likely to succeed in 
becoming a good American citizen. Miss 
Smith will spend the next six months 
in Mexico attending school and perfect- 
ing herself in conversational Spanish. In 


the fall she will enter De Pauw Uni- 
versity at Green Castle, Ind. She will 
major in studies that will prepare her 


to enter the diplomatic service following 
her graduation from college. 
‘ + & 


George Van Gorder, president of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., has been elected 
a member of the advisory committees 
of Associated Reciprocal Exchanges. His 
entire business life has been devoted to 
the drug field. He was an executive of 
the Hall-Van Gorder Co., Cleveland, 
when that organization was merged with 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., in 1928. He 
then became a McKesson vice president, 
subsequently being Boston division 
manager, regional vice president for 
New England and executive vice presi- 
dent of the parent company. In 1949 
he became president. McKesson & Rob- 
bins has been a member of Associated 
Reciprocal Exchanges since 1890. 

* * * 


Robert F. Clark wili be manager of a 
new reinsurance company being formed 
in Canada, with head office in Toronto, 
on behalf of Swiss Reinsurance Co. The 
new company will handle all classes of 
fire, casualty and marine business. He 
has also been appointed chief agent in 
Canada for the North American Casualty 
& Surety Reinsurance Corporation, which 
is one of the subsidiaries of the Swiss 
Re. He has been associated with 
Canadian reinsurance for sometime. 
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Equitable Building Flood 


What happens when the elevator serv- 
ice of a big New York skyscraper goes 
out of commission as happened in the 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New 
York, on Tuesday of last week when 
all of the 60 elevators lost their motive 
power because of a flood in the base- 
ment? It largely depends on what floor 
the tenant is on. Many people climbed 
the stairs, but none of them were clients 
or other patrons except in the case of 
the first few floors. 

The Equitable Building, 
years was home office of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, is now largely ten- 
anted by financial concerns. There are 
several agencies of life insurance com- 
panies there and a number of insurance 
brokerage offices, the latter including 
Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., Stark- 
weather & Shepley and Samuel Metz- 
ger, Jr. The Equitable Society moved 
into a new home office in Seventh Ave- 
nue across the street from Pennsylvania 
Railroad station some years ago. At 
120 Broadway are its Eugene Homans 
and W. J. Dunsmore agencies. The Pru- 
dential has an agency there managed by 
J. Henry Huntington. 

The insurance office at 120 Broadway 
in the toughest spot was that of Mr. 
Metzger as it is on the 37th floor. He 
said to the writer that most of the peo- 
ple in the office negotiated the flight 
on Tuesday of last week when there 
were no elevators running. Starkweather 
& Shepley are on the 17th floor and a 
number of members of its staff walked 
to their desks on Tuesday. Stewart, 
Hencken & Will, Inc., is on the 14th 
floor and all but half a f 


which for 


dozen of its 
staff made the stairs journey. 

All of the insurance offices maintained 
a telephone service but no mail was de- 
livered on Tuesday. However, the build- 
ing had an improvised post office serv- 
ice downstairs on Tuesday. By Wednes- 
day six or seven elevators were running 
but reaching offices was a slow process 
as there were long lines of people wait- 
ing to reach these elevators. 

The Homans office is on the 15th 
floor and it got well under way on 
Wednesday. The leader of the agency, 
Noel Maxcy, million dollar writer, was 
one who walked up the stairs. The 
Dunsmore office is on the eighth floor. 
Among telephone girls with insurance 
offices who climbed stairs and were thus 
able to handle the switchboards—the 
nerve center of every office—were Marv 
Fesi, Irma Odone, Mary Barnick and 
Edith Gardner. None of them went out 
on dancing dates Tuesday night. 

The building at 120 Broadway has be- 
tween 275 and 300 tenants. It is esti- 
mated that 131,000 persons enter the 
structure every business day. On the 
two top floors is the Bankers Club of 
America which has in its membership 
a large number of insurance men from 

















They 
ate elsewhere on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 

The elevators came to a stop as the 
result of a pre-dawn flood in the sub- 
basement of the building. The limited 


20 to 30 eating there every noon. 


elevator service starting W ednesday 
came after a day of pumping, rewiring 
and other activities by the Fire Depart- 
ment, Consolidated Edison and private 
contractors. About 1,000,000 gallons of 
water had flooded the sub-basement. It 
took six hours for the Fire Department 
pumps manned by eight men with eight 
portable pumpers to lower the flood level 
from five to four feet. The Consolidated 
Subway Co. was called on to bring in 
four pumpers with a capacity of 2,000 
gallons a minute. 

For a while it seemed that the open- 
ing of the Stock Exchange might be 
delayed by the accident because so many 
of the stock trading specialists’ books 
were not available. Many of these floor 
snecialists have offices in the Equit: tble 
Building. Without their order books, in 
which are posted orders to buy and sell 
the stocks in which thev specialize at 
the trading posts, conditions could be 
chaotic. One Exchange specialist walked 
un 33 stories and down again in order 
to recover his order book. 


a 


Loss of Profits Insurance On 
Gold Mines 


Loss of profits insurance on gold 
mines is the subject of an article seven 
columns long appearing in South African 
Insurance Magazine for January and is 
the text of an address delivered before 
the Insurance Institute of the Transvaal. 

In view of the very large premium 
which would be payable by a mine if 
their profits insurance was based on 
the lines of that for any ordinary com- 
mercial risk, the companies interested 
in gold mining insurance have evolved 
a scheme whereby mines secure the 
cover necessary for their requirements 
at a minimum cost. 

While the main provisions of a mining 
profits policy are common to all com- 
panies, there is no actual standard form 
of policy so that policies issued by 
companies do vary to a certain degree. 
One course frequently adopted to meet 
the requirements of the gold mining in- 
dustry was, in the past, to issue four 
policies for each mine. The first, cover- 
ing the underground risk; the second, 
for a one month period of indemnity; 
the third, for a two month’s period of in- 


demnity and the fourth, for a nine 
month’s period of indemnity. 
Actually, some companies only issue 


two types of policy—one for a_ four 
week’s indemnity and the other for a 
thirty-nine weeks’ indemnity, and, 
on occasions, the underground risk is 
included in one of the ordinary policies. 
Today, however, the one, two and nine 
month’s indemnity policies are usually 
combined into one policy with items for 
each separate indemnity period. 


Profits policies issued to mining houses 
are on a valued basis and although there 
are many objections to the issue of this 
type of policy generally, offices, with 
very few exceptions, have had to recog- 
nize the particular requirements of the 
gold mining industry and do not object 
to what has become an accepted practice 
of granting valued profits insurance in 
such cases. 

The mine, under the different policies, 
gives a fixed sum per month for profits 
and a fixed sum per month for general 
and/or standing charges and_ these 
amounts are the companies’ maximum 
liability in the event of the mine pro- 
ducing no gold whatsoever as the result 
of fire, or as the result of the perils in- 
sured against. On the other hand, some 
offices agree to a fixed amount per week 
being paid for total stoppage. 

The mining policy covers what is 
known as the underground risk, and this 
is in respect of the cessation of mining 
operations caused by underground fires 
and is, in most cases, limited to a period 
of indemnity of one month. The reason 
for the short indemnity period is the 
fact that the policy provides that imme- 
diately an underground fire spreads to 
the working portion of a mine, the cover 
ceases and the subsequent loss is taken 
up by the “ordinary” profits policies. It 
is generally accepted that stoppage due 
to underground fire would not be likely 
to last for more than a month without 
resulting in damage or destruction to 
some working portion of the mine and 
the period of indemnity is, therefore, 
limited, and the rate scaled down ac- 
cordingly. 

Actually, in the case of the serious 
Robinson Deep fire in 1949, the under- 


ground conflagration raged for three 
weeks before the fire could be finally 
extinguished resulting in one of the 


longest underground fires on record and 
the heaviest profits claim received from 
the gold mining industry as a result of 
underground fire. 

x ok x 


Salvaging Air Losses 


In a lecture given before the Insur- 
ance Institute of London by Captain 
Lamplugh of the British Aviation In- 
surance Co., the suggestion was given 
that it is time the market had some in- 
dependent and unified system of dealing 
with salvage and claims. In discussing 
this suggestion the Post Magazine said: 

“This. 4S: a suggestion with which all 
reasonable people in the market must 
surely be in complete agreement. One 
does feel, however, that it is perhaps 
a pity that it was not possible to discuss 
in detail how one should attempt to 
overcome the many obvious difficulties 
involved in dealing with the personalities 
concerned, and in setting up an organ- 
ization which could do justice to the 
excellent capabilities in their respective 
fields of the experts already engaged in 
sectional work of this character.” 

x * x 
Undetected Government Corruption 


A study on “Government Accounting 
and Budget Execution” has been made 
for United Nations. It discloses that bad 
bookkeeping can be the guilty party in 
cases of corruption of government. The 
study also indicated that in some places 
accounting procedures do not even work 
well enough to show what money is 
passing through a public treasury. When 
unlawful spending of public monies is 
uncontrolled the morale of the civil serv- 
ice breaks down and the government’s 
programs are not fully carried out. 

The study, prepared for the United 
Nations Fiscal Commission, states that 
government bookkeeping should be re- 
viewed from time to time to see whether 
it still meets the needs of the country 
and the management of national pro- 
grams. It also warns against systems in 
which control of expenditures has be- 
come so rigid as to multiply the num- 
ber of signature and counter signatures 
needed for each expenditure. Such over- 
control, the study says, can fail to ac- 


count for expenditures and block the 


conduct of a government’ s fiscal affairs. 
The study, in addition, advocates ac- 


counting procedures which are flexible 
enough to meet changed situations. 
ee fe 


Kirk Keeps Oil Directorship 


When reporters asked Dr. Kirk, the 
new president of Columbia University, 
if in view of his election he would re- 
sign as a director of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
‘o., Inc., he said he saw no incompata- 
bility in the two jobs. He recalled that 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler when presi- 
dent of Columbia was also a director of 
New York Life. 


eae 


American-Associated Starts Public 
Education Program 


Taking congnizance of the “arbitrary 
and unfair jury award” trend which is 
having a serious effect on casualty com- 
pany operations, the American-Associ- 
ated Companies have embarked on a 
public education program “to get the 
facts to as many people as possible.” The 
program includes the use of full page 
ads in “Life” and the “Saturday Evening 
Post” so as to reach a mass national 
audience. Four messages will run. 

To help producers bring these messages 
directly to the people in their communi- 
ties, American-Associated has prepared 
direct mail folders, easel counter cards, 
window posters and newspaper mats to 
tie in with each of the four ads. This 
material will be = just prior to 
the publication of each ad. 

Insurance trade publication advertising 
for February presents this program to 
agents and brokers countrywide. 

* * x 


Liberty Mutual Gets Award 


The Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston has received a Distin- 
guished Service Certificate from the 
President’s* Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped “for its 
work in the rehabilitation of injured 
workmen and placement of handicapped 
people in industry.” This is the first 
time the committee has cited an insur- 
ance company. S. Bruce Black, Liberty’s 
president, accepted the award in Boston 
from Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
chairman of the committee. 

eee 


Buffalo May Face Higher Fire 
Insurance Charges 


3uffalo, N. Y., has been notified that 
it has fallen from Grade 2 to Grade 3 
in fire-insurance rating as a result of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
study of the city’s fire facilities. If the 
new rating stands, property owners will 
be forced to pay higher fire-insurance 
rates. 

However, Fire 
said that he has 


Commissioner Becker 
asked for a clari- 
fication of demerits against the city 
and for a resurvey. The resurvey re- 
quest automatically stays any change in 
rating or insurance costs for the time 
being. Commissioner Becker was notified 
by the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization that the city had 1,061 
demerits in the survey The dividing line 
between Grades 2 and 3 is 1,000 points. 
The need for additional manpower, 
which the commissioner estimated at 100 
men, cost the city’s rating 31 demerits. 
Another 29 demerits resulted from the 
need for a new drill school. 
* ” * 


To Entertain Employers 


Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia will celebrate its seventh 
anniversary with a “Bosses Nite” party 
at Benjamin Franklin Hotel on Febru- 
ary 24. Jane V. George, president of the 
Society, will welcome the guests. 

At the dinner Rabbi Cohen of Reform 
Congregational Keneseth Israel will de- 
liver the invocation. Insurance Commis- 
sioner Leslie of Pennsylvania will be 
principal speaker, and Thomas C. Per- 
kins, radio, television and concert artist, 
will sing songs. Mistress of ceremonies 
will be Mildred S. Tomaline. 


The Women’s 
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Aetna Group Premiums 
$123,519,283 in 1952 


GROUP ASSETS ARE _  §$222,803,000 





President Allen Says Incurred Loss 
Ratio Was 46% to Written Pre- 
miums and 48% to Earned 





Total written premiums of the Aetna 
Insurance Group amounted to $123,519,- 
283 in 1952 and earned premiums were 
$117,776,607. The ratio of incurred losses 
to written premiums was 45.90% and to 
premiums earned 48.13%. Of the total 
premiums 52.80% were from fire and 
allied lines, 13.85% from marine, 9.42% 





ALLEN 


CLINTON L 


from automobile fire and_ collision, 
12.44% from automobile casualty and 
11.49% from casualty, excluding auto. 


The incurred rn loss ratio was 39.38%, 
for marine 51.02%, for auto fire and col- 
lision 45.39%, for auto casualty 62.72% 
and for other casualty business 51.88% 

In the 134th annual report of the 
Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford and 
covering the 1952 experience also of the 
affiliated companies, the World Fire & 
Marine, Century Indemnity and Stand- 
ard Insurance Co. of New York, Presi- 
dent Clinton L. Allen states in part: 


Overall Experience 


“Fire and allied lines premiums show a 
modest but satisfactory increase, and of 
this increase the inland marine segment 
of our business led all ot! ler departments 
in percentage of gain. Because of the 
continuing poor loss experience in the 
fields of workmen’s compensation and 
automobile liability insurance, no deter- 
mined increase in production of these 
classes was sought. Our efforts were 
concentrated on effecting a better spread 
and refinement of these coverages with 
more emphasis being placed on securing 
miscellaneous collateral lines, which lines, 
we believed, carried profit expectations. 

“Specifically, net written premiums for 
the group totaled $123,519,283, an in- 
crease of $4,067,439, producing a_per- 
centage increase of 3.41%. Net losses 
paid totaled $55,048,410, or 44.57% to pre- 
miums written. 

“On an earned to incurred basis, pre- 
miums earned were $117,776,607, with 
incurred losses of $56,689,936 and in- 
curred expenses of $58,901,533. The 
underwriting profit is $2,185, 137. 

“The consolidated assets of the group 


at the year end were $222,803,339, an 
increase during the year of $20,752,963. 
The security valuation reserve is $10,938,- 
892. After setting up income tax reserves 
of $3,050,000, the net surplus of the 
group is $37,102,477, and_the policyhold- 
ers’ surplus is $58,041, 370, an increase 
for the year of $4,051,477. 


Investment Results 


“The consolidated investment portfolio 
of our group has a statement value of 
$171,352,530 as at the 1952 year end. This 
represents an increase of $11,444,346 for 
the year. As was the case in 1951, a 
major portion of funds available for jin- 
vestments were used to increase further 
our holdings of high-grade tax-exempt 
obligations of states and municipalities. 

“Consolidated net investment earnings 
increased from $4,172,627 in 1951 to #,- 
503,223 in 1952. As a result of this 
increase and in view of the strong posi- 
tion of our investment portfolio, the 
directors declared a $0.25 extra dividend 
and raised the annual dividend rate from 
$2 to $2.40 per share in December. 

“The road ahead is fraught with un- 
certainties. Automobile accident fre- 
quency is unabated, and remains a major 
domestic problem. From an underwriting 
standpoint, increased rates now effective 
in almost every state of the Union are 
bound to be reflected in 1953 results, but 
this does not alter the fact that the loss 
of life and limb continues at an appalling 
rate. Our companies stand ready at all 
times to assist in planning for greater 
highway safety. 

“Notwithstanding many imponderable 
factors in the over-all economy, our 
companies look to the future with con- 
fidence in their ability to properly serve 
the public and to render a satisfactory 
return to our stockholders. Production 
for profit will continue to be the key- 
note of our operations.” 


Premiums and Assets 


On an individual company basis the 
Aetna Insurance Co. had net premium 
income in 1952 of $88,929,659. The World 
Fire & Marine reported $8,155,466, the 
Standard $12,582,260 and the Century In- 
demnity $13,851,898. 

The Aetna alone reports assets on 
December 31, 1952, of $171,526,466, a 
gain of $31,106,263. Unearned premiums 
at $74,873,519 were up $7,958,241 and the 
policyholders’ surplus of $58,041,370 in- 
creased $4,051,478. 


Godshall Excelsior Board Chairman; 


Stott and Bradley 


Harry L. Godshall, prominent insur- 
ance agent from Atlantic City, N. J., 
was elected chairman of the board of 
the Excelsior Insurance Co. of New 
York, and two well-known agents, John 
C. Stott of Norwich, N. Y., and Russell 
A. Bradley of Ann Arbor, Mich., were 
elected new directors at the annual 
stockholders’ and directors’ meetings of 
the company, held in Syracuse, Feb- 
ruary 9. 

As new board chairman, Mr. Godshall 
succeeds John E. Greenwood, president 





GODSHALL 


HARRY L. 


General Insurance agency of 
Warren, Ohio, who had served in that 
capacity five years. Mr. Greenwocd con- 
tinues as executive vice president and 
chairman of the executive committee. 


Godshall Career 


Head of the large insurance agency in 
Atlantic City bearing his name, Mr. 
Godshall has been active in agency as- 
sociation affairs since he entered insur- 
ance in 1915. A graduate of Ursinus 
College, he served as president of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents, was chairman of its legislative 
committee, member of the common coun- 
cil of the City of Ventnor, N. J., and 
vice president of the Atlantic City cham- 
ber of commerce. He also served as 


of the 


An Agency’s Growth 
Takes More than Time 
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We're mighty proud of our develop- 
ment since 1909, which should mean 
we've lived right all these years or we 
wouldn’t be around to tell the tale. 

We do have some wonderful associa- 
tions among our many brokers who like 
the specialized insurance knowledge 
they can expect from our staff—and we 
enjoy the full confidence of the com- 
panies we represent. 

No routine treatment at our office— 
ever. Your questions are answered com- 
pletely by experienced people, not ma- 
chines. Find out for yourself! 


JAFFE AGENCY, 


INC. 


45 JOHN STREET e NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-8900 


Are New Directors 


president of the Atlantic County Game 
Preserve, vice president of the Atlantic 
Coast Building and Loan Association, 
and chairman of the famous Atlantic 
City Beauty Contest. He has been a 
director of the Excelsior since 1930, 
served as vice president, member of the 
executive committee , and in various 
other capacities. 

Mr. Stott served as president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
several years ago and prior to that 


headed the New York State Association. 





FOUN COSTOTL 


Mr. Bradley, the other new addition 
to the Excelsior board, is a prominent 
agent in Michigan, having served as 
president of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents a few years ago. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan, 
he had a varied insurance experience 
prior to starting his own agency in 1938 
in Ann Arbor. 

Reelected to the board for three years 
were Lynn J. Bickelhaupt of Saratoga 


Springs, N. Y.; Mr. Greenwood; Albert 
W. Kette of Marion, Ohio; Claude D. 
Minor, Richmond, Va.; C. Mark Mc- 


Laughlin, Rome, N. Y., and Henry C. 
Little and Edward L. Torbert of Syra- 
cuse. Other officers and committee mem- 
bers of the company were also reelected. 


Mohr and Barnes Specials 
For Pearl-American Group 


The Pearl Assurance and its associated 
companies of the Pearl American Group 
have announced the following changes 
in their field staff. 

William F. Mohr, who has been an 
underwriter in the Pearl’s New York 
office for a number of years, has been 
assigned to central and eastern New 
York as special agent, under the direc- 
tion of State Agent William F. Bischoff. 
Mr. Mohr will make his headquarters 
with Mr. Bischoff at 50 State Street, 
Albany. 

J. Lloyd Barnes has been appointed 
special agent for South Carolina. He will 
make his headquarters at 302 Palmetto 
Building, Columbia. Mr. Barnes was 
formerly the assistant to O. H. Wesley 
who has been supervising Georgia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, with offices in 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Wesley will continue to 
supervise Georgia and Tennessee. 


VA. AGENTS MEET JUNE 22-24 

The Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its 55th annual conven- 
tion on June 22-24 at the Hotel Roanoke 
in Roanoke, Va. 
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York Made President 
Of Atlantic Mutual 


TUTTLE CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


Bogardus, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee; Hetherington Becomes 
Executive Vice President 


The Atlantic Mutual and Centennial 

Insurance Companies announce the fol- 
lowing executive changes, effective im- 
mediately, which have been approved by 
trustees and directors at the annual 
meeting of the Atlantic Companies, Feb- 
ruary 10: 
J. Arthur Bogardus, having reached 
retirement age under the companies’ 
pension plan, will retire as chairman but 
remain on the board and act as chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

Franklin B. Tuttle will move up from 
president to chairman of the board and 
become the companies’ chief executive 
officer. 

Miles F. York, now executive vice 
president of the companies, will become 
president. 

Seth C. Hetherington, now vice presi- 
dent in charge of field and production 
activities, will become executive vice 
president of the companies. He has also 
been elected a trustee of Atlantic and a 
director of Centennial. Other officers 
will remain unchanged. 

Chairman Tuttle 

Mr. Tuttle, president of the Atlantic 
Companies since 1951, started in insur- 
ance with the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association upon graduation from 





SETH C. HETHERINGTON 


Yale University in 1922. He served in 
the association’s New York and Trieste 
offices, and in 1927 joined the inland ma- 
rine department of the Insurance Co. 
of North America. When Atlantic de- 
cided to broaden its activities in 1931, 
Mr. Tuttle was invited to organize its 
inland marine department. 

He was appointed an assistant vice 
president in 1935, a vice president in 
1938, executive vice president and a 
member of the board of the Atlantic 
Companies in 1946, and president in 1951. 
Responsible for organizing and conduct- 
ing the companies’ fire underwriting ac- 
tivities, which were started in 1936, he 
later saw the automobile departments 
of the companies safely launched. 

Mr. Tuttle is secretary and a director 
of the Insurance Societv of New York, 
where he assisted in organizing its first 
inland. marine insurance course and for 
several years served as a lecturer on 
this subject. He is also a trustee of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America. He was born in 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


President York 


Mr. York has acted as executive vice 
president of the Atlantic Companies 
since February, 1951. He joined Atlantic 





Matar 
FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 


in January, 1945, as vice president and 
opened the companies’ Pacific division 
in San Francisco in May of that year. 
In February, 1950, he was elected to the 
board of trustees of the Atlantic Mutual 
and the board of directors of the Cen- 
tennial. 

He was born in Cayucos, Calif. After 
graduation from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1922, he joined the marine de- 
partment of the Fireman’s Fund in its 
head office in San Francisco. In 1942 he 
was transferred to the New York office 
of Fireman’s Fund to become its as- 
sistant manager. He left that position in 
January, 1945, to join the Atlantic Com- 
panies. 

He is a director of the Home Life In- 
surance Co., and a director or board 
member of several marine insurance or- 
ganizations, including the Board of Un- 
derwriters of New York, American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters, Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping, and American 
Marine Hull Insurance Syndicates. 


Seth C. Hetherington 


Mr. Hetherington has served since 
1946 as vice president of the Atlantic 
Companies in charge of field and pro- 
duction activities. After attending the 
University of Pennsylvania, he began 
his insurance career in 1928 with the 
Insurance Co. of North America, serv- 


MILES F. YORK 


ing in New York, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Cleveland and San Francisco. In 1941 
he joined Atlantic as assistant field 
manager and became field manager the 
following year. As vice president he 
was largely responsible for developing 
the company’s branch office program. 

A native of Altoona, Pa., he now ‘re- 
sides in Upper Montclair, N. J., and is 
a director of the First National Bank of 
Montclair and a trustee and former 
president of the Montclair Community 
Chest. 


Brandt Assistant Production 
Manager Aetna Ins. Group 


Appointment of John R. Brandt as as- 
sistant production manager of the 
Aetna Insurance Group is announced. He 
will be associated with Assistant Secre- 
tary L. Ray Ringer in sales activities 
and the production of all lines of insur- 
ance. 

A native of Athens, Ga., Mr. Brandt is 
a graduate of New Britain High School 
and Bay Path Institute, School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He was with Inter- 
national Silver Company from 1934 to 
1940, and for the last 12 years he has 
been connected with a multiple line in- 
surance company as a special agent, field 
representative and superintendent of 
agents. 
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. FORMULA FOR CURE OF 
AN AGENT'S HEADACHE 


What impresses an agent most in time of 
loss is not the fact that a Company is great 
in size or steeped in tradition; it is speed 
and quality of service in settlement of the 
claim that counts. 


= 3 clients’’ first. 
e 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE P 


Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager 


ROYAL EXCHANGE GROUP 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD e 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP , LTD 


@ The Royal Exchange, while 233 
years old and rich in tradition, 
puts ‘Service to Agents and their 


Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity & Surety Bonds 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 








North America Board 

To Meet on West Coast 
15 GOING TO SAN FRANCISCO 
First Time in Company’s History Dji- 


rectors Have Met Outside Phila.; 
Expansion on Pacific Coast 





In a move unusual and infrequent in 
business circles the North America Com- 
panies will take the directors from the 
home office in Philadelphia to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to hold the regular April 
meeting of the boards in the group’s 
offices, 222 Sansome Street during the 
week of April 5. The directors who gps 
embark on a 10-day tour on April 3 to 
inspect the companies’ operations on the 
Pacific Coast will be those of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America and Philadelphia Fire & Ma- 
rine. The directors will also meet with 
leading businessmen in insurance, fi- 
nance, commerce and industry on the 
West Coast. 

Explaining this action as a tribute to 
the business future of the Pacific Coast 
President John A. Diemand of the North 
America Companies, said this week: 


First Meeting Away From Philadelphia 


“This will mark the first time the di- 
rectors have met outside of Philadelphia 
since 1792 when the first meeting of 
the board took place in the room where 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed at Independence Hall. 

“The directors will visit the compa 
nies’ offices at Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and San Jose. In a series of meet- 
ings and receptions now being planned 
they will be able to meet insurance 
agents who represent the North Amer- 
ica Companies, insurance brokers and 
other business executives. 

“The directors believe that these in- 
formal meetings, together with the op- 
portunity to see first-hand the expanding 
activity of the area, will be of concret 
value in guiding policy for (1) continued 
expansion of our property and casualty 
insurance business and (2) investment 
of assets. 

“Evidence of the board’s confidence 
and interest in the economic future of 
the Pacific Coast area is the fact that 
15 of the 18 members are taking time 
from their many other affairs to make 
the 7,000-mile tour. 

“The tour represents 
awakened interest in the 
potential of the far west. As America’s 
oldest stock fire and marine insurance 
company, the North America has been 
insuring ships and cargoes in trade with 
the Coast since early in the 19th Cen- 
tury. Joshua P. Haven, later to become 
a city alderman and brigadier general of 
militia, was North America’s agent at 
San Francisco in 1849. Company records 
show that he remitted his premiums in 
gold dust which Secretary Sherrerd ex- 
changed for currency at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia. 

Steady Growth on Pacific Coast 

“The companies’ business has grown 
with the region’s development ide sub- 
stantial re-investments of earnings have 
been made in the area. In 1947, for ex- 
ample, the Pacific Coast department 
office building was erected at San Jose. 
It is now being enlarged with construc- 
tion of a three-story addition to provide 
65,000 more square feet of space. 

“The proved success of the Pacific 
Coast decentralization of functions (cer- 
tain underwriting, mechanical and oper- 
ating functions are carried on at San 
Jose, enabling service offices to expand 
production service to agents and bro- 
kers) has set the pattern for further 
decentralization of the North America’s 
worldwide operations, as witnessed by 
the recent purchase of buildings at 
Richmond, Ind., and Springfield, Mass. 

“The companies also built in 1938 -a 
four-story office building in San Fran- 
cisco, which is occupied by its service 
office personnel. Ground is now being 
broken in Los Angeles for a third build- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Sinnott Heads Cosgrove 
Office in New York City 
Willard W. Keith, president of Cos- 
& Co. Inc. of New York, an- 
Gilbert J. Sinnott, Jr. has 
been named vice president and will head 
the office at 116 John Street. 
Mr. Sinnott is well known in insurance 


grove 
nounces that 


circles. Recently he has been a partner 
in J. T. Russell Company and earlier 
was a vice president of C. J. Reid & 


vears he was asso- 
Kipp & Swan. 
who has headed 


New York since 


Co., Inc. For many 
ciated with De Lanoy, 

James T. McGinley, 
the Cosgrove office in 


1951, is returning to Los Angeles to take 
up executive functions in the Cosgrove 
& Co. office there. 


Rakofsky Asks Security for 
Broker’s Place in Market 


Max Rakofsky, —- of the In- 
dependent Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion, Brooklyn, told the 27th annual din- 
ner meeting of his association at the 
Hotel Granada recently that a broker's 
markets “are closing much faster than 
he can acquire new ones and with the 
closing of each market his business 
diminishes. The brokers’ position in the 
business must be secured, if he is to con- 
— as a professional man. 

Calling upon the industry 
a security plan for brokers, Mr. Rakof- 
sky said that if mecessary brokers 
“should appeal to the New York State 
legislature for the enz ictment of a bill 
to secure our position in the business.” 

The measure, according to Mr. Rakof- 
sky, should guarantee business security 
and place a floor on commissions. The 
security plan idea is not new, the brok- 
er leader said. “It msut be reactivated 
now.” 

Mr. Rakofsky opposed 


to develop 


“self-appointed 


authorities” who attack the commission 
structure. 
“They have forgotten the role we 


played and played well, to increase the 
stature of the insurance companies to 
the point where today our industry is 
the second largest in scope and im- 
portance in all the world. 

“They argue that because it is no task 
to produce automobile business, a lower 
commission is justified, is so much non- 
sense. Has anyone ever tried to calculate 
the expense we are called upon to meet 
almost every day to hold business and 
keep it away from the direct writing 
carriers ?” 


Mast to Become Secretary 


Of Wisconsin Agents Assn. 

Paul H. Mast, secretary-manager of 
the Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents for four years, has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Wis- 
consin Association, it is announced by 
E. L. Lane, Iowa president. The suc- 
cessor for Mr. Mast has not been named. 


Formerly of Cedar Falls, Ia., Mr. Mast 
joined the Iowa group in December, 
1948, at which time the agency mem- 


bership of the Iowa Association stood at 
412. The association now has a member- 
ship of over 650. Mr. Mast will com- 
mence his new duties some time after 
March 


Henry President of 
New Jersey Fieldmen 


Roger S. Henry, Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group, has been elected president of the 
New Jersey Insurance Fieldmen’ s Asso- 
~ ition. Other officers are vice president, 


Carl F. Fry, Boston Insurance Com- 
pany; secretary, Robert J. Laier, 
America Fore Group; treasurer, E. 


Richard Sprague, Home Insuarnce Com- 
pany. 

Executive committee: Calvin 
B. Kidder, Howard Waterhouse, 
Cantrell. 


Jaile, J. 


Alan H. 





G. Harry Jackson to Aid 
Boy Scout Fund Drive 


G. Harry Jackson, president, G. H. 
Jackson Company, has accepted to serve 
as chairman of the Insurance Agents 


and Brokers Committee for the 1953 
Finance Campaign, Greater New York 
Councils, Boy Scouts of America. An- 


nouncement to this effect was made by 
Walter Weissinger, vice president, New 
York Life Insurance Co. and chairman 


of the insurance division, for the fund 
drive. 
Mr. Jackson has served the councils 


in similar capacity in past years. He had 
also served the Boy Scout movement for 
many years as a committeeman and his 
interest in scouting is extensive. 

He is director of American Union In- 
surance Co. and member of Insurance 
Society of New York. A _ trustee of 
Plymout Church, Brooklyn, he is also 
a member of the Masons and the Shrin- 
ers. 

The objective of the Boy Scout Fund 
Drive is $2,000,000. Half of this amount 
will finance improvements of scouting 
installations, rehabilitation and improve- 
ment of scout camps and expansion of 
existing camp sites to provide facilities 
for more New York City Scouts; and 
the other half for operation of the Boy 
Scout program. 





business with 


e JUVENILE 





Consult Colonial... 


FOUR TIMES as many brokers placed life 


Colonial in 1952 as in 


e¢ PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE 
e LIFE EXPECTANCY 


¢ RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
e¢ DOUBLE FAMILY INCOME 


Call one of Colonial’s 53 Offices 


or Contact 


COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Home Office: EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


1951. 








Sweeney President of 


Cincinnati Local Board 


H. Patrick Sweeney, head of the H. 
Patrick Sweeney Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters 
Association at a meeting held last week. 
A. Julian Lenke of the Lenke Insurance 
Agency was elected vice president. 
Joseph F. Schweer was re-elected execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 

The newly elected officers will be of- 
ficially installed February 17 by Walter 

Robinson, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Sweeney has been in the insurance 
business for 17 years. He has been a 
member of the governing committee of 
the association for the past four years, 
and in 1951 received a special award from 
the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents as chairman of the state public 
relations committee. Mr. Lenke, who has 
been in insurance business at Cincinnati 
for 14 years, was associated with the 
Chicz ago Board of Fire Underwriters be- 
fore going to ‘Cincinne iti in 1939, 


Daven: Agency Makes 


Several Promotions 

At a meeting January 30 of stockhold- 
ers of the Davenport Insurance Corpora- 
tion at Richmond, Va., all directors were 
reelected and two new "members added to 
the board. New board members are 
James W. Tredway and J. Norvell Trice. 

Those re-named are W. Owen Wilson, 
Ralph W. Howe, William Ross Walker, 
Everett M. Owen and Coleman 
Wortham, Jr. 

Following the stockholders’ meeting, 
the directors held a session in which 
officers for 1953 were named. Those re- 
elected are Mr. Wilson, chairman of the 


board. Mr. Howe, vice chairman, Mr. 
Walker, president, and Mr. Owen, ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

__New officers elected are James W. 
lredway, Jr., foremrly secretary, was 
named vice president; Mr. Trice was 
named treasurer; Joseph B. Cralle, II, 
formerly assistant secretary, and G 
Wilmer Mackey, formerly assistant 


secretary, also was named secretary. 


Siegfried N. Eben Dies 


Siegfried N. Eben, president of the 
New York insurance brokerage firm of 
S. N. Eben Corp., 111 John Street, died 
Feb. 1 at Mount Sinai Hospital where 
he had been a patient for two months. 
He was 69 years old. 

Long well known in Democratic state 
political circles, Mr. Eben was a mem- 
ber of the insurance division of the 
State Campaign Finance Committee in 
1934 and treasurer of the State Conven- 
tion Committee in 1950. Mr. Eben, who 
resided in Hampshire House, was a 
member of the Manhattan Club, the 
Bankers Club, the National Democratic 
Club, the Columbia Country Club— of 
Washington and the Engineers Club of 
Boston. 

Surviving are his widow, the 
Mary O’Connor; a son, Bradiey Eben 
of Chicago; a daughter, Mrs William 
KE. Wilson of Rockville Center, L. I., 
and five grandchildren. 





former 





Matthes Organization to 
Handle Specialized Risks 


A group of insurance men sneciplizing 
in unusual policies has formed the Henrv 
Matthes Organization, it is announced 
by Henry Matthes, president of the 
company. With offices in the Chester- 
Twelfth Building in Cleveland. Ohio, the 
Matthes Organization will offer nation- 
wide service concentrating on trade or- 
ganizations, labor unions, industrial, and 
oil refinery policies, which in many cases 
will include providing of equipment for 
the prevention and fighting of fire. 
total of eight men is expected to round 
out the group within a few months. 

Mr. Matthes, a former U. S. Olympic 
Team wrestler, has been in the specialty 
insurance business in Cleveland for sev- 
eral years. He was a sales engineer for 
Firemen’s Mutual, and a co-founder of 
Matthes Associates. 
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THAT AGENT OF 1853 CAN HELP YOU SELL INSURANCE 


Most people naturally respect THE ADVERTISEMENT ABOVE 
WILL APPEAR IN: 


age and stability in a company and 

The Home is putting its century of service 
and experience solidly behind you. What 
counts is not that we are 100 years old— 
but that you can offer your customers 

the benefits of that century of insurance. 
That’s why Home advertising is written 


from your standpoint. It’s your ad! 


* THE HOME* 
Susuroence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY More than 19 million readers 
Casualty Insurance + Fidelity and Surety Bonds will see your ad in February! 
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In 1952 There Were 275 Big Fires 
Of $250,000 or More NFPA Reports 


During 1952 there were 275 fires in the 
United States and Canada with indi- 
vidual losses of $250,000 or more accord- 
ing to the regular annual survey by the 
National Fire Protection Association in 
Boston. These 275 fires produced an 
aggregate loss of $182,243,000. 

“The number of large loss fires in 1952 

was 9% less than 1951, when 302 “large 
loss” fires occurred, the largest number 
in history. The 1952 figure for 
the 275 fires was only exceeded by the 
years 1947 and 1951. 
’ Geographically, the greatest number 
of “large fires in buildings oc- 
curred in California, which had 19. New 
York had 18, Ontario 17, and Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois 15 each. Canada sus- 
tained 32 of the major building fire 
losses which is an increase of 6 over 
the 1951 experience. 

Full Scale Fire Protection Needed 


Just as many large loss structural fires 
occurred in towns than 20,000 
population (or in unincorporated areas) 
as in the larger cities of 20,000 or over. 
The record indicates the need to empha- 
size that those high valued properties 
located beyond city limits must provide 
full scale exterior as well as interior fire 


loss 


1 ” 
loss 


of less 


protection. 

When properties are idle, fires seem 
to be busiest. According to the NFPA 
study approximately 63% of the large 
structural fires last year occurred 
while the property was either not in 
operation or only in partial usage point- 
ing to the additional need of automatic 
protection and adequate watchman serv- 


loss 


ice. 

Occupants were the first to discover 
46% of the fires which subsequently 
caused losses in excess of $250,000; out- 
were the first to discover 42% 
of the fires which developed into large 
losses. Outsiders detected 21% more 
of the fires that destroyed mercantiles 
than those that destroyed manufacturing 
plants. 

The reasons, of course, for the greater 
employe detection of incipient fires in 
manufacturing plants are (1) longer 
working hours and (2) more fires caused 
by operating hazards. It follows that 
knowledge of what to do in case of 
fire is particularly important in indus- 
trial occupancies. Procedures for calling 
the fire department, assembling the fire 
brigade and using fixed and portable 
fire appliances should be prearranged. 


siders 


Watchmen were the first to detect 
6% of these serious fires. In 19 in- 
stances, however, watchmen failed to 
detect the fires promptly. In _ three 


instances watchmen fought the fire be- 
fore giving the alarm. 


57% of Fires After Dark 


Repeating a consistent trend, 57% of 
the large structural fires were initially 
reported during hours of darkness. Stores 


closed for the night were visited by 
68% of their fires during such shut- 
downs. The serious warehouse fires 


were evenly distributed during the day 
and night, indicating that their vulner- 
ability is not so greatly affected by their 
operations. 

The reliance placed on the telephone 
for alarm transmission was reempha- 
sized by the study of the 1952 large loss 
fire record. About 71% of all alarms 
were reported by this means as contrast- 
ed with only 11%. by automatic equip- 
ment. In 19 cases fire department noti- 
fication was seriously delayed because 
occupants attempted to fight the fire 
before giving the alarm. In six cases 
outsiders merely watched the fire and 
did not bother to give the alarm for 
extended periods of time to the public 
fire services, apparently being under the 
impression that it was someone else’s 
responsibility. 

Research on fire causes is most diffi- 
cult in the large loss fire experience 
since so many of these fires are beyond 


control when discovered and evidence of 
the origin of the fire destroyed. How- 
ever, in the known cases special hazards 
led common hazards by only a slight 
margin, indicating that it is still “the 
little things” that are causing these 
serious fires. 

Causes of Rapid Spread of Fire 

Heavy concentration of combustible 


stocks in single fire areas, poor stock 
subdivision and high piling were no- 
table factors in a large number of cases 
again in 1952. Poor housekeeping condi- 
tions, including heavy accumulations of 
dust on beams, girders, etc., influenced 
the fire spread markedly in a total of 
34 cases. 

In 60% of the large loss building 
fires, failure to subdivide areas to rea- 
sonable dimensions permitted the fire to 
reach large loss proportions. This ex- 
perience is identical with that in 1951. 
In 77% of the multi-story building fires, 
unenclosed stair or elevator shafts were 
responsible for vertical spread. 

One figure which increased alarmingly 


in last year’s record is the number of 
fires that spread beyond the building 
of origin to expose structure. Al- 
most one in every three fires involved 
more than one building (one in four 
in 1951). Checking the reasons for this 
it was notable that in 44 cases struc- 
tural weaknesses were deemed primarily 
responsible. 


NEW DALLAS AGENCY 
The Charles Busbee Agency opened 
on February 2, at 3101 Routh Street, 
Dallas, Texas, with Charles Busbee as 
owner. 








Today it’s only 
Half a Loaf 








YESTERDAY’S dime bought a loaf of bread; today it buys 
you only half a loaf. 


Yesterday’s dollars that paid for a house and furniture, linens, 
silver, today have barely half as much buy in them. And the 
limits of fire insurance you bought to protect your investment 
in house and furnishings at yesterday’s values are only half- 


protection today. 


Half a loaf, to be sure, is better than none; and so is half 


enough insurance. But buying less fire insurance than today’s 


values demand is false economy. 


With building and furnishing costs soaring, chances are that if 
you haven’t increased your insurance limits apace, a fire would 
find you tragically under-insured. Why not have your local 
egent help you determine your requirements—today? 






Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For U.S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY-SURETY 
FIRE 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Public Relations Needs 
Full Time Promotion 


BIDWELL PRESENTS HIS VIEWS 





London Assurance Executive Cites Four 
Essentials to Better Relations 


With the Press 





The property insurance industry 
should put a crew of “full-time public 
relations merchandisers” into the field 
io interpret the industry to the public, 
Kenneth J. Bidwell, assistant U. S. 
manager of the London Assurance, sug- 
gested Wednesday, at Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Bidwell, a member of the Eastern 
\'nderwriters Association public rela- 
tions committee, addressed the Ohio 
Fire Underwriters Association on the 
subject: “Is Anybody Listening?” 

“The simple truth is that you cannot 
merchi indise a product, a service or an 
idea in a country this size without hard 
selling in every important community,” 
the speaker declared. “There is a limit 
to the amount of time and effort local 
agents, fieldmen and state association 
secretaries can devote to public relations. 
Public relations is too important to bea 
passive, part-time activity, carried on by 
men who were hired or are already in 
business for other specific jobs.” 

If the public relations job for property 
insurance is worth doing, it is worth 
doing well, Mr. Bidwell emphasized. “It 
is worth doing positively, constructively, 
aggressively. It is worth having trained, 
professional public relations people, not 
only in company Offices and trade asso- 
ciation headquarters, but out in the 
field where they can work full-time on 
the job of getting our story across to 
editors, educators, businessmen in other 
fields and the thought leaders in major 
communities.” 

Press Must Be Kept Solvent 

Mr. Bidwell outlined “four simple 
facts” that have to be faced by insur- 
ance people before they can expect to 
enjoy better press relations. The first 
fact, he said, is that publishing a news- 
paper or managing any other communi- 
cations medium is essentially a business 
operation. “The first responsibility of 
the press is to remain solvent; unless it 
is solvent it cannot survive, much less 
be independent. The press has to sell 
its service; it can’t afford to give it away 
any more than companies and agents 
can give away the services they render.” 

Mr. Bidwell noted that there is a 
tendency on the part of some business- 
men to feel that the press is being 
tyrannical when it exercises its own 
judgment on what constitutes news. 

“The quality of judgment where insur- 
ance news is concerned may not always 
be to our liking but we have no more 
right to tell an editor how to run his 
business than we have to tell the cap- 
tain of a ship how to handle his vessel.” 
The second fact that has to be faced, 
the New Yorker declared, is that edi- 
tors “are not particularly interested in 
the insurance business. This is a bitter 
pill to swallow but we might as well 
gulp it down; it happens to be the truth, 
as may be confirmed without great diffi- 
culty by talking to newspapermen them- 
selves.” Mr. Bidwell also noted that 
few, if any, insurance people have ever 
shown any concern for some of the 
serious problems faced by the press and 
other media in their own public rela- 
tions. 
Should Stress Efficiency 

The third fact that has to be faced, 
according to the speaker, is that for the 
past 30 or 40 years “we seem to have 
deliberately gone out of our way to em- 
phasize the wrong features of our busi- 
ness. Instead of stressing the economy 
and efficiency with which we operate, 
the bulk of our promotional material 
and thinking has been concentrated on 
the story of what might be called our 
‘social services’—fire prevention and ac- 
cident prevention.” 

Finally, Mr. Bidwell said, the fourth 
fact we must face is that public relations 
for insurance will not be on a sound 
footing until it is accepted as a local 
responsibility, community by community, 





PARDON US FOR POINTING => 


But be sure to read these significant excerpts from 
a recent “Eastern Underwriter” editorial on “INSUR- 
ANCE TO VALUE”: 


Carrying fire and allied insurance in adequate amounts 
to cover practically the full value of insured property is 
so important that the message is being constantly stressed 
by leaders in various branches of the business and also by 
those outside insurance. 


Underinsurance is harmful both to the assured and to 
the insurance carrier. The former suffers if a sizable loss 
occurs and not enough insurance has been purchased to 
compensate for the entire damage. Lack of insurance is 
worse if there is a co-insurance requirement which penalizes 
the assured when under-insurance occurs; even though a 
loss may be less than the amount of insurance purchased but 
not up to 80% of the full value. 


From the producer's standpoint full insurance means 
more commission, as well as the knowledge of better service 
done. Often agents or brokers hesitate to push for insurance 
to value for fear of creating buyers’ resistance; they take 
part of the business they should get, rather than run the 
risk of losing all if sales pressure appears heavy. Pro- 
ducers can develop a lot of premium income, and added 
commissions, just by checking lists of their present policy- 
holders. Many an agent or broker has overlooked this in 
his eagerness for new accounts. 


Our producers have a wealth of “Increased Values” ad- 
vertising material available through our Advertising Depart- 
ment, and they are cordially invited to write in for samples 
of the various pieces. 


‘ 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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the length and breadth of this country. 
“We can’t do a public relations selling 
job for insurance simply by hiring a big 
city advertising agency or by sending 
out a lot of releases to the press or by 
preparing special material for congress- 
men and other thought leaders—unless 
we have personal follow-up in each case. 
More and more industries are discover- 
ing that their promotional and public re- 
lations dollars are being wasted to a 
large degree until they get local, profes- 
sional help at the grass roots. 

“If we fail to speak up clearly for our 
industry now,” Mr. Bidwell warned, “we 
will have no one but ourselves to blame 
in the future if we get a negative answer 
to the key question in public relations: 
‘Is Anybody Listening ? “is 





North America Trip 


(Continued from Page 23) 
ing, to house its service office in that 
city. 

“The companies are represented in the 
Pacific Coast area by over 2,000. insur- 
ance agents and also conduct a large 
business with insurance brokers. Per- 
sonnel of the Pacific Coast department 
numbers 576 employes who are engaged 
in all phases of the insurance business— 
underwriting, fire prevention, casualty 
safety, marine service, loss and claims, 
general clerical and executive duties— 
under the direction of Francis F. Owen, 
resident vice president, whose headquar- 
ters are at San Francisco. 

“The North America, with assets of 
$570,000,000, has made sizable invest- 
ments through the years in Pacific Coast 
enterprises, The companies’ holdings in- 
clude shares in Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Southern California Edison, San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co., Pacific Light- 
ing Corp., Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Standard Oil of California, Hono- 
lulu Oil Corp., Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., California Packing 
Corp., Crown Zellerbach Corp., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Union Pacific R. R. 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., and Atchison, 
Topeka & Sante Fe Railway. 

Directors Who Will Make Trip 


“Members of the board of directors 
who will join me on the tour are: James 
D. Winsor, Jr., partner, Biddle, Whelen 
& Co.; Clarence M. Brown, chairman 
of board, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
Martin W. Clement, director and former 
president and chairman, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; George S. Munson, lawyer, 
Townsend, Ellicott & Munson; Edward 
Hopkinson, Jr., partner, Drexel & Co. 

“Also James E. Gowen, chairman, ex- 
ecutive committee, Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank; J. Hamilton Cheston, 
president, Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety; David E. Williams, chairman, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank: 
William A. Patterson, president, United 
Airlines, Inc.; Revelle W. Brown, chair- 
man, executive committee, Reading Rail- 
road Co.; Charles S. Cheston, director 
of many companies, including J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and Monsanto Chemical. 

“Also C. Jared Ingersoll, chairman of 
board, Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Rail- 
way Co.; Ludwig C. Lewis, vice presi- 
dent, North America; Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, executive vice president, Indem- 
nity Co. of North America. 

“Officers of the companies who will 
accompany the directors are: Philip H. 
Cooney, vice president, and J. Kenton 
Eisenbrey, secretary-treasurer.” 


New Field Office in N. J. 


The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces opening of a field office in New 
Brunswick to serve producers in the 
Middlesex County, N. J., territory. Spe- 
cial Agent Edwin 5. Stewart, Jr., will 
be in charge, located at 390 George 
Street in New Brunswick. 

Mr. Stewart has had considerable ex- 
perience in insurance. He is a graduate 
of the American’s advance multiple line 
training class and has had field experi- 
ence in Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. Since July, 1950, he has been 
assigned to the Asbury Park office. 
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Term Discounts, Rate Wars Go Back 
Many Decades, Maloney, Calif. Shows 


John R. Maloney, paver Insurance 
Commissioner, took a peek at the past 
when he addressed the fiftieth annual meet- 


ing of the Insurance Association of Los 
Angeles last month. To prove that many 
current problems are not new but have 


plagued insurance leaders for years the 
Commissioner presented bits of history of 
term discounts and fire insurance rating. 
On these subjects he said in part: 

During the past year the subject of 
term discount rules in their relation to 
annual premium payment plans, and the 
justification for discounts permitted for 
term insurance continued to be widely 
discussed and argued. The use of term 
discounts in this state dates back as 
early as August of 1853 when the short- 





JOHN R. MALONEY 


lived California Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany was formed and operated on the 
following rate schedules: 

Premiums on common 
building, six months 3%% 
three years, 6, 5 and 4% 

Frame building, one year 149 
month, two and three years 1% ar 
per month. 


No Real Justification 


risks; brick 
; one, two and 


History records that there was little, 
if any, mathematical justification for the 
rates themselves, let alone the discounts 
allowed for term insurance in this early 
schedule. If the quest of the last few 
years for justification of term discounts 
has proved elusive of answer, there 

should be some consolation i in the knowl- 


ole re that the problem is by no means 
a new one. 
The matter of rate regulation as it 


exists today and its manifold problems 
present another item rich in historical 
background. The rate wars which pre- 
vailed during the middle and late 1890's, 
and at subsequent intervals thereafter, 
pointing up the fallaciousness of the 
theory that unbridled competition should 
be the sole regulator of rates in the 
public interest. 

During the period of heavy population 
influx and extensive development within 
the state, not at all unlike that we are 
experiencing today, the total premium 
writings of approximately $6,300,000 in 
1894 dropped to about $3,800,000 in 1896. 
Losses for each of the two years were 
approximately equal to $2,700,000, and 
the loss ratio jumped from approximately 
43% to over 70%. The solvency of many 
insurers was threatened and income to 
producers was seriously impaired. 

A letter written by an agent to the 
San Francisco manager of one of the 
companies doing business at the time 
lends humor to the situation, but also 
highlights the condition which prevailed 


and the seriousness of the problem. This 
letter was published in_the February, 
1897, issue of the Coast Review, a lead- 
ing insurance periodic al at the time, and 
was captioned “The Wail of the Local 
Agents.” It read as follows: 
Wail of the Local Agents 

“Dear Sir: ; 

“IT called on Policyholder 92061 yester- 


day. He said, ‘Well, how cheap will you 
re-write it?’ ‘Well’ I said, ‘at 50% cut. 
‘Ah, can’t you do better than that?’ 
‘I will take it at 75% cut.’ ‘Oh,’ I said, 
‘No one is writing at that cut now.’ I 
finally said I would write at at a 50% 


cut on the former rate that was 10% 
off. ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I will look around 
and if I can’t do any better, you can 
have it.’ I told him if he could get it 
for less than that rate, I would meet it. 


‘No,’ he answered, ‘that aint business. 
You tell me the lowest rate.’ He looked 
around and I waited to see him. About 


half past three he came along and said 
he had gotten it written for three years 
for $10 

“Now, 


you can see the position I am 


in. It was a fine, safe risk. My offer was 
$12.20. After one offer has been made, 
the party can go around and get bids 
from one to another. I don’t see any 
show to make anything at present, but 
I hate to lose my expirations. Can you 
suggest any remedy? 
Reckless Competition 

“Tt was during this period,” continued 
Mr. Maloney, “that the Pacific Insur- 
ance Union, which was the outgrowth of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of San 
Francisco organized in 1876, was dis- 
solved as companies one by one kicked 
over the traces and elected to operate 
independently. Until March, 1897, when 
the previously unsuccessful Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific was 
reorganized and assumed rate making 
functions, the insurance business op- 
erated in a state of reckless competition. 

“All companies were caught on the 
horns of a dilemma as they attempted 
to decide whether to face being forced 
out of business by the loss of policy- 
holders to cut-rate competition, or suf- 
fer eventual insolvency by attempting to 
meet the competition and retain their 
business at the grossly inadequate rates 
which prevailed. 

“It is of no little significance that 
agents played a prominent part in bring- 
ing an end to the rate wars by sponsor- 
ing the formation of local boards in 
several individual counties and_ cities 
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BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


REFLECTIONS. 





The custom of renewing policies automatically has 
long been prevalent in the insurance business and 
I bad been as guilty as the majority of agents. Re- 
cently a field man of the Boston and Old Colony 
showed me a sales promotion folder graphically 
demonstrating the need for increased coverage 
and suggested that I test it for a month at least. 
I was amazed at the ready acceptance by my as- 
sureds and the increased premiums were quite 
substantial. This is another example of their co- 
operation and another reason why the Boston and 
Old Colony are the leading companies in my 
agency. They are on the job at all times. 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY“ 


‘ 











throughout the state. Your own associa- 
tion finds its genesis in this era and 
for this avowed purpose. In some cases 
these local groups forcibly ejected spe- 
cial agents and other representatives of 
‘cut-rate’ companies from their terri- 
tories. 

“It is equally significant to observe 
that the philosophy of these early boards 
of establishing rating standards and a 
system of scientific rate promulgation 
through action in concert is reflected in 
the rating laws of our state today. 
Among other things, those laws recog- 
nize the necessity of, and make specific 
provision for, regulated action in con- 
cert, and prohibit the use of inadequate 
rates and rates which are not based 
upon specified standards. 

Action in Concert on Rates 

“Of course, the California law today, 
in keeping with the basic philosophy of 
the anti-trust law, expressly prohibits 
rate adherence agreements and outlaws 
economic sanctions and private policing 
activities such as we have known in 
the past. But it nevertheless acknowl- 
edges the basic premise underlying the 
position and activities of those to whom 
we owe our heritage, viz., that, by its very 
nature, our business requires action in 
concert in the making of rates, and public 
interest requires a freedom of action in 
this respect not permitted to other types 
of business. Here, again, is an illustra- 
tion of that continuity between what 
has happened many years before and 
what is happening today. 

“Lest we think, however, that our 
present day proscriptions against ad- 
herence agreements and their mainte- 
nance is a modern innovation, we need 
only look back into California insurance 
history sixty-odd years or so. The gen- 
erally favored ‘compact’ system by no 
means. carried the unanimous endorse- 
ment of our pioneer insurance men. In 
1889 the following objections to the 
‘compact’ system were voiced by Edward 
3rown of San Francisco, truly a sterling 
insurance pioneer: 

Compact System Objections 

““Firstly—It may be said that under 
the compact system, expenses grow 
heavier rather than diminish. In saying 
this I have in view only what has been 
learned through the history of the Pacific 
Insurance Union. No sooner were rates 
established upon what was presumed to 
be a profitable basis than the offices com- 
menced to outvie each other in the 
effort to get the business upon their 
books. This could only be accomplished 
by an outlay of money in special or dis- 
trict agency work. 

“«Secondly—The establishment of a 
remunerative tariff tends to foster the 
organization of additional local com- 
panies, and also to bring into the field 
foreign offices, which have been tempted 


by prospective profits; each new local 
organized, each new agency started, 
means another competitor, and, conse- 


quently, an additional element of discord. 

“*Thirdly—Compacts tend to equalize 
ability and incapability by furnishing the 
incompetent underwriter with rates, 
forms and rules for his government, 
whilst they repress intelligence and skill. 

Public Dissatisfaction 

“‘Fourthly—and_ chiefly—The almost 
invariable result of a combination to 
maintain rates is a general dissatisfac- 
tion produced in the minds of the public. 
The men upon whose patronage insur- 
ance companies feed and increase be- 
come antagonistic to the organization. 
As time passes, this feeling, instead of 
growing less, increases until it becomes 
so active and so violent in its opposition 
that almost any means would be resorted 
to to get the better of the compact; 
bad faith is encouraged, secession is 
looked upon with favor, formation of 
opposition companies is mooted and 
sometimes carried; legislatures are ap- 
pealed to the pass restrictive laws, and 
a state of things which is necessarily 
unpleasant to comtemplate, viz., the 
companies and the insuring public ar- 
rayed on opposite sides, is created.’ 

“How prophetic has the passage of 
time proven much of these words! And 
from one point of view, does not our 
present rating law represent a fusion or 
blending of these two great but opposing 
pioneer philosophies ?” 
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“Bill” Riordan’s Cheerful Personality, 
Guidance Will Be Deeply Missed Here 


Many hundreds of close friends and 
insurance associates of William A. Rior- 
dan, assistant general manager of the New 
York office of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies and an authority on fire and 
allied lines, were deeply shocked at his 
sudden passing following a heart attack 
late Wednesday afternoon, February 4. 
He had returned to his suite at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel from his office at 
151 William Street and at about 6.30 
was stricken. He was 59 years old and 
had been in insurance since he was 14 
years old. 

A solemn requiem mass was celebrated 


last Saturday morning in St. Joseph’s 
Church, Waverly Place and Avenue of 
the Americas. A brother, John Riordan, 


is the only survivor. 
Had Sought to Cut Weight 

Mr. Riordan had apparently been in 
good health and not many friends knew 
he had suffered chest pains recently. 
Some did know he had been dieting to 
reduce his weight after his doctor had 
warned him. 

Mr. Riordan was one of the most pop- 
ular figures in the fire insurance field 
in New York. Hence his sudden death, 
without any warning, grieved his wide 
circles of friends and admirers in com- 
pany, production and organization fields 
more poignantly than though they had 


WILLIAM A. RIORDAN 


state that his calm personality, together 


been somewhat forewarned through a With his broad knowledge of insurance 
lengthy illness. : and operational activities, made him an 

Few associated any threat of a heart ideal executive to maintain an excellent 
attack with Mr. Riordan because he esprit de corps among his assistants and 


Aetna employes. 
Born in 1893 

Mr. Riordan was born on July 16, 
1893, in this city and educated here. He 
started in insurance as an office boy with 
the Home Insurance Co. in January, 
1908, and worked up to a position of re- 
sponsibility. He resigned in June, 1917, 
to become assistant chief counterman in 
the local office of the Continental Insur- 
ance Co., and in April, 1920, joined the 
Sun Insurance Office as manager of its 


was not the nervous or overtired type of 
executive. Rather, he always appeared 
placid, unhurried, in good nature and 
good health. He was a handsome man— 
and remained ssly at- 
tired at all times. People enjoyed meet- 
ing him, socially and for business rea- 
sons, and came away relaxed, contented, 
and informed. 

Undoubtedly he often had to say “No” 
to business requests, but his manner was 
such that he could reply in the negative 
without hurting a person’s feeling and he metropolitan department. 
had a deep understanding of human na- In August, 1926, ;Mr. 
ture. In his own office his associates manager of the New 





Riordan bec ame 
York city fire in- 





surance office of the Automobile of the 
Aetna Life Group. He was appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Aetna 
Life companies on January 1, 1940. 

He was a member of the Cycle Club of 
the New York City Fire Department and 
of the Manhattan Club. 

President of Several Organizations 

Mr. Riordan had wide interests in in- 
surance other than those of the Automo- 
bile and Standard Fire of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Cos. and on several occa- 
sions he preceded in office or immediate- 
ly followed his close friend, A. J. Smith, 
local agent, head of Zweig, Smith & Co., 
who, too, died of a heart attack nearly 
two years ago. He was president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
and of the Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc., from 1944 to 1956; president 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change from 1948 to 1950 and of the 
Drug & Chemical Club from 1946 to 1947. 
He became a member of the presidential 
council of the Insurance Society in 1947. 

Tribute From New York Board 

Tributes are paid to the work of Mr. 
Riordan with the New York Board and 
the Insurance Society by Executive Vice 
President E. C. Niver of the former and 
Arthur C. Goerlich, dean of the School 


of Insurance of the latter. Says Mr. 
Niver: 

““Bill’ Riordan had long been a 
distinguished figure in the fire insur- 


ance industry and had held many impor- 
tant positions in the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. He had served with 
great ability as our president, vice presi- 
dent, chairman of our board of directors 
and at one time as chairman of our com- 
mittee on losses and adjustments for 14 
consecutive years. He will be long re- 
membered for his valuable contributions 
to our organization and to the business 
of insurance generally. ‘Bill’ will be 
greatly missed by his friends who were 
legion. He was loved and respected as a 
recognized leader in our business to 
which he gave his time so freely and 
served so well.” 
His Work for New York Society 

Mr. Goerlich describes Mr. Riordan’s 
extensive contributions to the work of 
the Insurance Society as follows: 

“William A. Riordan was one of the 
Society’s oldest and staunchest members. 
He became a member of the Society in 
1919 while working as assistant counter- 
man for the Continental. He was pro- 
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posed for membership by V. P. Wyatt 
and seconded by J. J. Hoey, assistant 
secretary and vice president respectively, 
of the Continental. 

“He was more than just a member and 
took an interested part in the proceed- 
ings of the Society lecturing occasionally 
on fire insurance subjects. By 1931 he 
was a member of the fire insurance lec- 
turing committee and in 1932 he became 
chairman of the general educational 
committee which position he held until 
1936 when he became chairman of the 
finance committee. During his chairman- 
ship of the educational committee, the 
inland marine course was started. 

“It is remembered that Mr. Riordan 
had considerable difficulty in finding any- 
one willing to assume the responsibility 
for this new course although everyone 
admitted this growing infant was begin- 





ning to rate a course of its own. He 
finally sold Franklin B. Tuttle into be- 
coming its chairman. It was during Mr. 


Riordan’s term as chairman of the edu- 
cational committee that courses in busi- 
ness English were started, and which be- 
came so popular. 
Director and President 

“John S. Turn, vice president of the 
Aetna Life, who for many years was a 
strong and firm friend of the Society, 
wished to drop from its board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Riordan was elected a director 
in his place in 1933. He was reelected 
for another three year term in 1936 and 
in 1940 was elected vice president of the 
Society. He became president of the 
Society in 1942 and was reelected for two 
additional terms. He since served on the 
presidential council and rarely missed a 
meeting of the board. His contributions 
of time, thought and effort towards the 
Society over a long period of time were 
outstanding.” 


Underwriting, Investment 
Profits Higher in 1952 


Underwriting profits as well as in- 
vestment income of fire insurance com- 
panies should reach satisfactory levels 
for 1952, according to the January Hud- 
son Fund bulletin. The bulletin points 
out that estimated losses from fire in 
the United States during 1952 reached 
a new high of about $780 million, an in- 
crease of 7% over 1951. “At first glance,” 
the bulletin continues, “this sounds like 
bad news for fire insurance companies. 
Closer scrutiny, however, shows that the 
volume of premium writings probably 
rose as much as 15% during the year, 
the result of increased business, rather 
than higher rates.” 

Hudson Fund’s participation in the fire 
insurance field is through Crum and 


Forster and Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine, 
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Ely Shows How Window Displays 
Can Bring More Income to Agents 


The role attractive window displays may 
play in making advertising produce pre- 
mium income for local agents is discussed 
by Dwight P. Ely, production manager of 
the Ohto Farmers Companies at LeRoy, 
Ohio, and past president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, in the Winter is- 
sue of “The Fence,’ publication of the 
Ohio Farmers. Telling how agency win- 
dows may be utilized to advantage Mr. 
Ely writes: 

Did you ever go into a strange town 
and walk up and down the streets look- 
ing into store windows? You could pick 
out the insurance agency right away 
couldn’t you? They had a picture show- 
ing “Current Events” in a window, or a 
burning house or a printed poster from 
a home office advertising department 
(maybe a good one too), but all with a 
rather sad resigned air as if to say 
“We've got a window and we have to 
put something in it!” 

After all, what else can you do? Well, 
if you were a retail merchant here is 
what you’d do. You’d set up an attractive 
display of your merchandise in your 
window so the passer-by would see it 
and want it and would come in and buy 
it. But nobody wants insurance! 


Display “Merchandise” of Insurance 


Yet there is something people want— 
they want safety from harm, peace of 
mind, protection! Ask anyone if he 
wouldn’t like to be protected. He’ll say 
“of course.” 

So isn’t it possible to put into your 
window samples of the “merchandise” 
you sell, namely different kinds of pro- 
tection? It may take a little thought and 
effort to get started, a little time and 
maybe a little money (although not 
much). 

One could readily describe to you 
the picture of an agent who uses surveys 
as a window display with great success. 
We have several forms of surveys. Why 
not use them for window display? They 
are samples of the “merchandise” which 
you sell and they offer people something 
they want—protection! 

We have work sheets and folders 
which exhibit the many ways in which 
your insurance works to protect people. 
With a little showmanship they ought 
to give you a real insurance sales win- 
dow! 

First you will have to study your win- 
dow and make sure it is set up for easy 
and attractive display. My idea is sim- 
plicity and not too many items. That 
way it’s easy to look at it and remember 
it and easy to fix it up. 

I think the window should be arranged 
in a sort of easel fashion (built up solid) 
to hold your display up before the eye. 
A good grade of dark material might 
well line the entire display area, floor, 
sides and slanting back. This will give 
you a dark background to provide con- 
trast for your white papers, etc. Maybe 
a spot light on the center and you're 


ready. 
Worksheets 


Items which are 8% by 11 inches, such 
as surveys, PPF worksheets or busi- 
ness interruption worksheets can be used 
singly. Other worksheets or folders can 
be arranged four by four for instance. 

Let’s start with a family liability dis- 
play. Set the worksheets up crosswise so 
the words “Family Liability’ are easy 
to read (or to spell “FL”)! Then add a 
golf ball on a tee or a pair of roller 
skates or a dog collar and chain or a 
small dog house plus a summons. 

Get your local sign writer to write you 
a few appropriate remarks! (Ed. note: 
If you can’t think of any remarks let 
us know and we will help you.) 

Family theft or merchants broad form 
burglary worksheets plus a bandanna 
with holes, a “persuader” or a black- 


“ey 


iack! A little ingenuity is all you need. 
There’s additional extended coverage, 
there’s jewelry and furs, there’s store- 
keepers’ liability, there’s “Worth More” 
folders, there’s calendars, there’s “What 
Size” folders. Actually there are enough 
ideas to go on for a long time. Then 


you can think of others or you can 
repeat these in a little different way. 

only say this—that an agent who 
does this needn’t be surprised if people 
begin thinking that he is the insurance 
expert of the community, that he is the 
agent who is operating a department 
store of insurance, that he is the man 
who knows all about insurance protec- 
tion, that he is an agent who “is a good 
man to know!” 

Of course, if you start out you have to 
keep it up. It will just be bad for you 
if you don’t. Make careful preparations 
in advance. Make notes of several ideas, 


BLANKS COMMITTEE TO MEET 
Walter A. Robinson, Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and chairman of 
the committee on blanks for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has called a meeting of the 
committee to be held in the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York City March 
29- April 12. 





what you’re going to do, then your dis- 
plays will almost run themselves and 
you'll become more successful as you go 
along. Besides, think of the fun you'll 
have! 
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Daynard Reviews Recent Decisions 


Involving The Law of Transportation 


Three problems in the law of transporta- 
tion received interesting treatment in recent 
court cases Harold S. Daynard, New York 
independent adjuster and chairman of the 
law committee of the Inland Marine Claims 

Association, states in hus latest IMC. 4 
Bulletin. Mr. Daynard reviews decisions 
involving the followi ing que Stions : 

(1) What is ac arriers obligation with 
respect to delivery? 

(2) Who has the burden of proof with 
respect to a pilferage loss? 

(3) Are carriers liable for 
where cartons are not marked 


breakage 
“fragile” ? 


Carriers’ Obligation 


The case of Loveless Mfg. Co. v 
Roadway Exp., Inc., etc., 104 F. Supp. 
809, dealt with the definition of the term 
“place of del ivery. 

An agent of defendant 
an Ohio corporation, 


Roadway Ex- 


got in touch 


press, 
with plaintiff Loveless, an QOklahoma 
concern, to solicit the business of trans- 


porting a 17,500 pound eanaye ng machine 
from Hamilton, O., to Tulsa, Okla. The 
agent was then informed that Loveless 
had no facilities for unloading the heavy 
equipment but, on the agent’s represen- 


tation that Roadway would co the un- 
loading, it secured the contract of car- 
riage. 


On May 10, 1950, at Hamilton, Roadway 
began transportation of the machine 
under a uniform bill of lading, which 
was delivered to plaintiff Loveless along 
with an invoice of $7,160, which Loveless 
paid. The machine arrived in Tulsa on 
May 15. Roadway’s truck brought it 
promptly to the Loveless premises and 
stopped 100 feet from the point of 
delivery, a concrete slab near the shop. 
Loveless told the truck driver that he 
had no facilities for unloading the ma- 
chine; the driver called Roadway and 
30 minutes later another truck with a 
winch and flat bed trailer arrived. This 


second truck was owned by Edwards 
Transfer Co., a third-party defendant 
here 
Place of Delivery 
As the Roadway driver, the Edwards 
lriver and another employe of Road- 
way were transferring the machine to 


the trailer, it toppled over and was dam- 
aged. Loveless refused to accept deliv- 
ery and Roadway kept custody of the 
machine. 

In an ensuing suit against Roadway, a 
defense was interposed to the effect that 
Roadway’s employes had become the 
agents of Loveless for the unloading 
process, basing its argument on National 
Motor Freight Classification Rule 21, 
requiring loading or unloading of heavy 
articles to be performed by the shipper 
or consignee. 

In deciding the case the court found 
that Roadway Express had complete 
control of the delivering process. The 
court rules: 

“The common-law rule is that a carrier 
by land is to deliver to the door of the 
consignee. ‘Place of delivery’ means 
the unloading platform or customary 
place used for delivery. Delivery is com- 
pleted when there is nothing left to be 
done to finish the transportation. Here 
an element was missing, even though a 
small one. 

“Roadway never called the attention 
of Loveless to Rule 21 and had the duty 
to do so if it wished to avail itself of 
its protection. A carrier which had as- 
sumed the duty of loading or unloading 
a shipment is liable for such damages 
as result from its failure to do so in 
a proper manner. Also, Roadway 
breached the terms of the bill of lading.” 

Accordingly, full judgment was award- 
ed against the carrier, in favor of the 
owner of the merchandise. 


Pilferage Loss 
Among the first group of printed 
terms appearing on the face of the 
bill of lading, will be something to the 


following effect: “Received * * * the 
property described below in apparent 
good order, etc.” As a term of receipt 
admission by the 


this constitutes an 
carrier. 
Notice, however, that it does not admit 


receipt of the goods in “good” order, 
but merely in “apparent” good order. 
That is an admission only so far as the 
external appearance of the shipment is 
concerned. In other words, the bill of 


lading is prima facie proof that the 
carrier received the goods undamaged 
only insofar as an ordinary inspection, 


without opening the packages of cartons, 
would disclose. 

This is demonstrated in the case of 
Insurance Company v. Baltimore & Ohio 
R. Co., et al. 53 N.W. 2d 828, where 
an action was brought against Railway 
Express Agency for merchandise lost 
in transit. 

The facts specifically were as follows: 

On March 25, 1947, Supak shipped 
a carton of snowsuits to a customer at 
Bethesda, Md., via the Great Northern 
Ry. and B. & O. R. R. The consignee 
refused the shipment without giving any 
reason therefor and it remained in the 
railroad’s freight house at Baltimore 
until October 1. Shortly before October 
1, Supak ordered it returned to Minne- 
apolis via the express company and the 
latter received it October 1 at Balti- 
more. 

The express 


company then issued a 
uniform express 


receipt, describing it 
therein as “one carton” of the declared 
value of $300. No notation was made 
thereon as to any visible damage or de- 
fects. W hen it arrived in Minneapolis 
October 7, it was fonud with one end 
opened, otherwise damaged, and eight 
snowsuits were missing. 


Judgment for Shipper 


There was testimony that the damage 
was such as to have been noticed upon 


delivery to the express company on 
October 1 and also that it was the 
custom of the express company to des- 


ignate on its receipts any obvious dam- 

age or defects to cartons or packages. 
The court seld this view was erroneous 

since the issuance of a carrier’s bill of 


lading or shipping receipt without a 
notation thereon of visible damages or 
defects in the shipment creates a pre- 
sumption that, as far as ordinary inspec- 
tion discloses, the shipment is free from 
defects or damages, and therefore in 
good condition at the time it is received. 

It was the defendant here who had the 
burden of proving that the carton was 
in bad condition at that time, since 
it had the right to reject the shipment 
if not properly packed. 
Therefore, judgment was 
the shipper’s favor. 


affirmed in 


Breakage Where Cartons Are Not 
Marked “Fragile” 


In the case of Arabian American Oil 
Co. v. Kirby & Kirby, Inc., et al., 90 
A. 2a 410, the carrier ‘claimed freedom 
from liability for breakage because the 
cargo was not marked “fragile.” 

Here the plaintiff shipped 12 boxes 
of earthenware sinks from Trenton Pot- 
teries, in Trenton, N. J., to the ware- 
house of defendant Gaile agher in Phila- 
delphia via the motor freight lines of 
defendant Kirby, a common carrier. 
The sinks were destined ultimately for 
export and, because the sinks were 
fragile, they were packed in wooden 
cases instead of crates which are usually 
employed for domestic shipments. The 
only markings on the shipments were 
the words “This Side Up” on top of each 
case. The nature of the shipment was 
stated to be “earthenware” in the bill 
of lading. 

The court concluded that the failure 
to mark “fragile” on the cases does not 
relieve the carrier from liability, stating: 

“The contract with plaintiff did not 
require such marking and the fact that 
‘earthenware’ appeared in the bill of lad- 


ing gave notice that the shipment was 
fragile.” 
Another defense interposed by the 


carrier was that the bill of lading con- 
tained a benefit of insurance clause and, 
therefore, the carrier was entitled to the 
benefit of any insurance affected by the 
shipper. In this respect the court sum- 
marily concluded: 

“On the second defense, Kirby might 
have pleaded payment by the insurer as 
an affirmative defense, but even so, loan 
receipts have been a common practice 
for years and have been held legal. If 
the shipper were paid outright, the 
insurer’s right of subrogation would be 
extinguished and this is prevented by 
the use of the loan receipt device. 
Judgment affirmed in plaintiff’s favor.” 


American Group Changes in Field 


The American Insurance Group has 
field changes in Texas, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Arkansas. Special Agent Robert W. 
Burns is promoted to field supervisor of 
the Southwestern department at Dallas, 
Texas. Succeeding Mr. Burns as spe- 
cial agent for Arkansas will be Edward 
M. Gazette. 

A native of Little Rock, Mr. 
entered company ranks after eight and 
one-half years with the Arkansas In- 
spection and Rating Bureau. He has 
served both as special agent and state 
agent for major companies and recently 
has been the American’s senior fieldman 
in Arkansas. Prior to joining the bu- 
reau he was a construction inspector and 
served with U. S. Engineers. 

Mr. Gazette joins the American with 
an extensive background in field work. 
Special Agent Robert V. Lamar will 
continue in the Arkansas territory in 
association with Mr. Gazette. 


Staples Special Agent 


announced 


Burns 


Appointment of J. G. Staples as spe- 
cial agent for southern Alabama and 
northwestern Florida to succeed Special 
Agent Leroy M. Brandt, who has been 
transferred to Columbia, S. C., is an- 
nounced. Mr. Staples is a native of 


North Carolina and a graduate of the 





University of Richmond. During World 
War II he served as a major in the 
United States Army Air Force and has 
been employed in the American’s 
Greensboro, N. C., office from 1947 to 
the present. 

Special Agent Staples will make his 
headquarters at 220 Greystone Building, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Appointment of Leroy M. Brandt as 
special agent for South Carolina, suc- 
ceeding Special Agent Paul R. M. Miller, 
who has resigned to enter the local 
agency business, has been made. Mr. 
3randt is a native of South Carolina. 
He is a graduate of Duke University 
and of the American’s advanced multiple 
line training class. He has had field 
experience in North Carolina and Ala- 
bama prior to his present assignment. 

The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces that Special Agent Robert V. 
Gulgusky will assume supervision over 
central Tennessee field operations, in 
addition to eastern Tennessee, follow- 
ing the recent transfer of Special Agent 
Macon R. Crocker to the home office 
fire underwriting department. 

Assisting Mr. Gulgusky in these fields 
will be Special Agent Harold H. Robin- 
son, who will continue his headquarters 
in Nashville, and Special Agent John K. 
Woodworth, who has been transferred 
from the New Jersey field. Special 
Agents Gulgusky and Woodworth will 
make their headquarters in Knoxville. 


TEXAS PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Officers of Five Divisions of Fieldmen 
Meet in Austin; Effective Grass 
Roots Program Planned 

Officers of the five divisions of the 
Texas Insurance Fieldmen’s Association 
studied ways and means of taking the 
property insuarnce industry’s public re- 
lations program to the grass roots dur- 
ing their annual one-day meeting at 
Austin on February 5. 

Closer cooperation with local agents, 
contacts with trade associations, more 
speeches to public groups and an ex- 
pansion of the already successful film 
program were among topics on the 
lengthy agenda. George Traver of New 
York, director of public relations for the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Walter Plangman, manager of the 
Arkansas Inspection and Rating Bureau, 
and Norris W. Parker, manager of the 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association, 
were among the speakers. 

More than 50 officers and committee 
chairmen attended, plus visitors from the 
Oklahoma and Louisiana Fieldmen’s As- 
sociations. Delegations were expected 
from the Alamo, Corpus-Valley, Houston, 
North Texas and West Texas Divisions 
of the Fieldmen’s Association. Jack Ma- 
guire, director of public relations for 
the Texas Insurance Advisory Associa- 
tion and coordinator of the Fieldmen’s 
Association, presided. 

On Friday, February 6, the joint loss 
committee of the property insurance in- 
dustry will meet at the T. I. A. A. offices 
in’ Austin. This committee, which drafted 
the Texas catastrophe plan, is composed 
of representatives of the Fieldmen’s As- 
sociation, Texas Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Texas Association of Inde- 
pendent Adjusters and the General 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc. J. F. Nowlin, 
special agent for the National of Hart- 
ford in Houston, is chairman. 


Demand for Tobacco Covers 


Larger Than Was Expected 

Federal estimates of the 1952 burley 
tobacco crop were considerably below 
facts, resulting in a larger than antici- 
pated demand for tobacco insurance, and 
additional banking requirements. The 
Kentucky crop through January 23, ran 
18,721,906 pounds over the 1951 crop, and 
far ahead of the Federal crop estimate. 
The crop over an eight state area 
through January 23, was better than 
8,000,000 pounds above last years total 
for the entire season. 


Prices have also been higher. The 
Kentucky average has been $51.63 a 
hundred, as compared with 50.80 last 


year. As a result of coverage markets 
have dropped sharply. 





Aetna Group haainicie 


Downie Indiana Special 


Appointment of John Downie, Jr., as 
special agent in northern Indiana for 
the Aetna Insurance Group is announced 
by Rush W. Carter, manager, Aetna’s 
Western department. Mr. Downie joined 
the Western department about a year 
ago and since has gained underwriting 
experience at Chicago. Prior to his 
association with the Aetna, he worked 
in the Ohio field for another insurance 
company. In his new position, Mr. 
Downie will be associated with State 
Agent Fred Andersen with headquarters 
in the Platt Building, South Bend, Ind. 


Home Opens Service Office 
At San Jose, California 


Formal opening of the Home Insur- 
ance Company’s service office in the 
Lake Building, 75 West Santa Clara 
Street, San Jose, Cal., was marked Janu- 
ary 16 by a reception at the Hotel de 
Anza. 

Present at the opening ceremonies 
were Vice President and Secretary 
George E. Stroub and Secretary Robert 
S. Walker, officials from the Home’s 
headquarters in San Francisco which di- 
rects company activities on the West 
Coast. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS - ARMORED CAR & MESSENGER 
BICYCLES - BOATS & OUTBOARD MOTORS - BRIDGES & TUNNELS 
CAMERAS - CONCESSIONS - COIN & STAMP COLLECTIONS 
COLD STORAGE LOCKERS - CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 
DEFERRED PAYMENT MERCHANDISE - EXHIBITIONS - FINE ARTS 
DYERS & CLEANERS BAILEES’ CUSTOMERS ~- FIRST CLASS MAIL 
FURRIERS CUSTOMERS - FURS +: GARMENT CONTRACTORS 
GOLFERS’ EQUIPMENT - HORSE & WAGON -: INSTALLATIONS 
JEWELERS BLOCK -: JEWELRY + LODGE PARAPHERNALIA 
LIVESTOCK ' MORTICIANS , tense) mai tule @ier.\ ticle) 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS - NEON SIGNS - PERSONAL EFFECTS 
OIL DRILLING EQUIPMENT - PARCEL POST - PATTERNS 
PERSONAL PROPERTY + RADIO TOWERS - REGISTERED MAIL 


RADIUM - SALESMEN’S SAMPLES + SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


SILVERWARE ° SURGICAL & DENTAL INSTRUMENTS 
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American Shipping Bureau Reports 
On Steady Rise in Merchant Tonnage 


and approval not only in connection with 


At the recent annual meeting in New 


York of 


the managers and members of 


the American Bureau of Shipping, Presi- 
dent Walter L. Green presided and in 
his report reviewed developments of 
1952. The first part of his report ap- 
peared last week. The concluding sec- 
tion follows: 

PART II 


“A total of 530 new vessels of 1,286,985 
tons are now on order in United 
States shipyards to be built to American 
Bureau of Shipping Classification. Of 
these, 81 vessels of 1,066,342 gross tons are 
ocean going cargo ships and tankers, 9 
vessels are for Great Lakes service includ- 
ing 8 bulk ore carriers and 1 freight car, 
passenger and cargo ferry, and 440 are 
miscellaneous vessels such as tugs, tow- 
boats, barges, etc. 

“The bureau’s business in foreign ports 
during 1952 showed a continuing steady 
increase, requiring some additional ex- 
pansion of the foreign surveying staff. 
Since the January, 1952, annual meeting, 
additional exclusive surveyors have been 
stationed in foreign ports, and arrange- 
ments were made to open exclusive of- 
fices at Marseilles, France; Durban, 
South Africa; Bombay, India; and Paris, 
France. A number of additional non- 
exclusive surveyors have also been ap- 
pointed in foreign countries 


“Andrea Doria” 


“A total of 53 new vessels were com- 
pleted to bureau class in foreign ship- 
cards during 1952, these aggregating 
435,696 gross tons. This represents a 
21% increase in tonnage over the 1951 
results, when 55 new vessels of 359,328 
gross tons were completed in foreign 
yards to bureau class. 

“Outstanding among these vessels is 
the ‘Andrea Doria,’ twin screw passenger 
vessel of some 30,000 gross registered 
tons, and propelled by turbines develop- 
ing 45,000 shaft horsepower. She is a 
magnificently appointed liner of the 
highest quality, reflecting all the artistic 
crafts and skills of the nation which 
built her. 

“The majority 


gross 


Siaiiaialhiad 


of these vessels were 


constructed in Japan, but included one 
in Trieste, five in Italy, five in Great 
Britain, three in Germany, and three 


in Holland. In addition, considerable re- 
pair and alteration work on existing 
vessels was accomplished in foreign 
ports under bureau supervision. An in- 
crease was experienced in the number 
of surveys conducted by the bureau's 
foreign exclusive offices. 

“A total of 160 new vessels of 2,059,426 
gross tons are now on order in foreign 
ports to be built to American Bureau of 
Shipping Classification. A number of 
these will be finished in 1953 but others 
will not be completed until 1954 and 1955. 
Of these, 27 are under way in United 
Kingdom shipyards, five in France, two 
in Belgium, 34 in Germany, six in 
Canada, seven in Mexico, six in Trieste, 
21 in Italy, three in Spain, 15 in Holland, 
three in Pakis tan, and 31 in Japan. Ex- 
clusive bureau surveyors are maintained 
at practically all of the shipyards at 
Ww hich vessels are being built. These new 
vessels include tankers, bulk ore car- 
riers, cargo ships, large passenger liners, 
a cable ship and barges. 


Technical Activities 


“The technical staff has continued to 
be very active in dealing with a large 
number of plans submitted for review 


the large number of ships now being 
built to our classification in the United 
States and abroad but also in connection 
with contemplated new designs. A mile- 
stone in the history of the bureau was 


the classification this year of the out- 
ste nding transatlantic liner ‘United 
States. 


“The classification of this vessel repre- 
sented the culmination of more than 
four years of work on the part of the 
technical staff in reviewing early pre- 
liminary designs and in collaborating 
with the builders and owners in the de- 
velopment and approval of the actual 
working plans, and in the consideration 
of various problems which arose from 


time to time as the construction 
progressed. 
“The decision of the bureau to estab- 


lish specially trained technical repre- 
sentatives to provide prompt service in 
such shipbuilding areas as the United 
Kingdom, Western Europe, Italy and 
Japan has been amply justified by the 
large volume of orders on hand for the 
construction of ships to bureau classifica- 
tion in those areas. During the past year 
a large number of these ships were com- 
pleted and are now performing useful 
services in the ever growing fleet of 
vessels operating throughout the world 
with American Bureau Classification. 
“As is usual, the bureau’s staff main- 
tained representatives on many commit- 
tees during the past year and much time 
has been given to these activities. Such 
committees are the technical and re- 
search committees of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
the ship structure committee and sub- 
committee, several committees operating 
under the Welding Research Council and 
the American Society of Testing Ma- 
terials, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 


American Standards Association, the In- 
ternational Electrotechnical Commission, 
the National Safety Council, and several 
Naval Advisory Committees. 


Great Lakes Modifications 


“Following the closing of navigation 
on the Great Lakes this winter, the 
Great Lakes technical committee of the 
bureau held a meeting for the purpose 
of reviewing the additional experience 
which has been acquired in the opera- 
tion of vessels on the Great Lakes since 
1937 when the present Federal Load 
Line Regulations were adopted and dur- 
ing which period various modifications 
under emergency conditions had been 
permitted 

“After reviewing this experience and 
taking statements from the operators of 
lake vessels, the committee has made 
certain recommendations to the U. S. 
Coast Guard for modifications of the 
present regulations which, in_ their 
opinion, are justified without exceeding 
the actual line of safety. 

“These modifications 
lengthening of the presently defined 
summer season by two weeks in the 
spring and two weeks in the fall, and 
the establishment of a new mark which 
will permit a small reduction from the 
present summer freeboard for the ma- 
jority of the bulk freighters and tankers 
during the more fav orable portion of this 
extended summer season.” 


consist of a 


Auto Rates Revised for 
Material Damage in Okla. 


The National Automobile Underwriters 
Association has distributed to agents of 
record of its member and_ subscriber 
companies in Oklahoma schedules of re- 

vised rates and premiums for automobile 
material damage insurance coverages in 
that state, effective as of January 26. 
The latest statistics available for Okla- 
homa for these coverages show a total 
annual volume of $24,000,000 in round 
figures, of which those reported to the 
NAUA represent $14,500 

The experience statistics upon which 
these schedules of revised rates and pre- 
miums have been based are those for the 
latest three years available and the ap- 
plication of these statistics to the various 
types of automobiles and coverages re- 
sults in adjustments of rates and pre- 
miums upward and downward, with the 
effect of the entire program being a sav- 
ing to Oklahoma policyholders of ap- 
proximately 414% —or $600,000 annually. 


Asks Inland Marine Leaders to Give 
More Attention to Public Relations 


As the marine insurance business con- 
tinues to grow it becomes increasingly 
necessary that more attention be given 
to public relations so that proper under- 
both inside and outside of the 
may be effected, Robert D. 

director of public relations 
and advertising, Babaco Alarm Systems, 
Inc., told the Mariner’s Club of Con- 
necticut at its luncheon meeting in Hart- 
ford Wednesday. “Marine policies must 
be better explained to the insurance buy- 
ing public,” Mr. Eckhouse declared, “and 
the various loss prevention activities and 
other public services being promoted by 
marine underw riters should be given 
proper recognition.” 

Mr. Eckhouse, who was formerly as- 
sociated with the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies and the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in pub- 
lic relations capacities, congratulated the 
marine underwriters on their organiza- 
tion of marine clubs throughout the 
country. “These clubs are a fine begin- 
ning and are certainly helping to gain 
proper recognition for marine under- 
writers throughout the industry. It is 
however,” he added, “that still 


standing 
industry 
Eckhouse, 


necessary, 


greater effort be made, within the insur- 
ance family itself, to make sure that 
proper recognition of marine needs and 
accomplishments are obtained. 

“No business can hide itself from pub- 
lic scrutiny,” he warned, “and marine 
insurance leaders should take immediate 
steps to see that their operations are 
properly understood. Otherwise, the free 
competitive activities in this field will 
eventually be subject to suspicion and 
false accusations. However unfair this 

may seem, it has proven to be an in- 
evitable result of growth and progress.’ 

The marine insurance business, Mr. 
Eckhouse said, has made notable contri- 
butions to the protection of goods and 
property. “This story should be fully re- 
vealed to the various peoples with which 
the industry deals, otherwise there is 
an open invitation to criticism, inter- 
ference and ultimate governmental regu- 
lation. The time to act is now, how- 
ever,” he said, “because once adverse 
public opinion is formed it is very diffi- 
cult to change it. An educational pro- 
gram in a friendly atmosphere is always 
much better and more effective public 
relations in the long run than a program 
prompted by a crisis,” 





N.Y. TE EXAMS 


2 locations 
NEW YORK « JAMAICA 


132 Nassau St. 148-15 Archer Ave. 


INSURANCE COURSE 


Starts Monday, March 9, for 
Brokers’ Examination on June 18 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
& REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE SCHOOL 


Write, phone or call for Booklet 


INSTITUTE OF 
INSURANCE 
132 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y 
Near City Hall 
Tel. COrtlandt 7-7318 


HERBERT J. POHS, Founder-Director 








AETNA MARINE CHANGES 


Lawton to Supervise Underwriting in 
Middle Atlantic States; Duncan’s 
Duties at Richmond 


John B. Lawton, formerly marine spe- 
cial agent in Virginia for the Aetna In- 
surance Group, has been transferred to 
the home office in Hartford to supervise 
marine underwriting in the middle At- 
lantic states, according to Vice President 
George G. Quirk. Mr. Lawton’s special 
agent responsibilities in Virginia have 
been taken over by Special Agent Rich- 
ard G. Duncan who was assigned to the 
Aetna’s Richmond marine service office 

n July, 1952. 

Mr. Lawton is a native of New 
and attended Rider College 
N. J., and the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness of New York University. A veteran 
of World War II, he joined the Aetna 
as a marine underwriter in Philadelphia 
in 1946 and two years later was appoint- 


Jersey 
in Trenton, 


ed a special agent. In 1950 when the 
Aetna opened a new marine service 
office in Richmond he was transferred 


there to devote full-time to production 
of marine and inland marine business in 
Virginia. 

Mr. Duncan, a native of Virginia, was 
graduated from William and Mary Col- 
lege in 1950. He became affiliated with 
the Aetna in June, 1951, and after work- 
ing for about a year in the various un- 
derwriting deuastioesits of the home of- 
fice, was appointed marine special agent 
in Virginia. He is a graduate of the 
Aetna’s multiple line training school. 


N. Y. Mariners to Elect 


In preparation for the annual election 
of officers and directors to be conducted 
in March, Skipper E. V. Silver, Jr., of 
the Mariners Club of New York has 
appointed a committee consisting of H. 
A. Warden, Aetna Insurance Group, 
chairman, and T. A. Dugan, Home; 
J. W. Midgley, St. Paul Fire and Marine, 
and R. B. Mulholland, Marine Office of 
America, to select nominees. 

The officers completing their term in 
April are Skipper E. V. Silver, Jr., Fire- 
man’s Fund Group; Mate E. J. Brill, 
Royal-Liverpool Groun; Purser- Yeoman 
Wm. E. Myers, Commercial Union 
Group, and Directors H. A. Warden, 
Aetna Group, and Andrew M. Clouston, 
Insurance Company of North America. 


AUTO THEFT BUREAU TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Theft Bureau will be held 
on Friday, February 20, at the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York City, at 2 p.m. 
Business of this meeting includes the 
election of a treasurer and two repre- 
sentatives at large on the governing 
board; presentation of the board’s an- 
nual report, and consideration of other 
matters as may come before the meeting. 
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Greene Retires From 
General Reinsurance 


WITH COMPANY SINCE 1925 





Vice President and Senior Officer Is 
Fellow, Society of Actuaries, and Past 
President, Actuarial Society 





Edward G. Lowry, Jr., chairman of 
General Reinsurance Corp., announced, 
February 5, the resignation of Winfield 
W. Greene, a vice president and one 
of the company’s senior officers both in 
achievement and in length of service. 

“Mr. Greene leaves the company with 


Windmann Studios 


WINFIELD W. GREENE 


the regrets and the warm good wishes 
of the entire organization,” Mr. Lowry 
said in a letter to the firm’s customers. 
“Mr. Greene joined the company on Oc- 
tober 1, 1925. He has served it continu- 
ously and with distinction since that 
date.” 

Mr. Greene reached retirement age 
in May, 1952, but was prevailed upon 
to continue as an active officer, relieved 
of many of the administrative burdens 
which he had formerly carried. 


Graduate of Brown University 


A native of Surrey, Me., and a grad- 
uate of Brown University, class of 1910, 
Mr. Greene’s first association with the 
insurance business was with the actu- 
ary’s department of the New York Life 
Insurance Co. He left in 1913 to join 
the examination force of the New York 
State Insurance Department. Later he 
was associated with the workmen’s com- 
pensation activities of the states of 
New York, Colorado and New Jersey. 

He joined General Reinsurance Corp. 
as comptroller, was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1930 and served as executive vice 
president from 1945 to 1952. 

Mr. Greene is a fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries and of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society (president, 1934-35). He 
has been a contributor to the journals 
of these societies. 





Judge Suggests Major 
Change in Injury Cases 

TIME LOST BY JURY TRIALS 

Peck Thinks Competent Judges Should 


Try Suits With a Rule of Com- 
parative Negligence 








That a major change in trial process 
of personal injury cases is essential was 
the opinion given by Presiding Justice 
David W. Peck of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, New York Supreme Court, in an 
address delivered at the House of the 
Association of the Bar. In his audience 
were a number of representatives of in- 
surance companies. He told of the tres 
mendous backlog of personal injury 
cases, the congestion of the calendar 
confronting the courts with “a chronic 
condition.” 

At the present time 80% of the cases 
on the Trial Term Calendar are personal 
injury actions. While the number has 
been cut in a year from 13,000 to 7,000 
cases and 11,000 cases were moved out 
of the court last year “we are “still 44 
months behind in the personal iniury 
actions presently being tried before 
juries,” was a statement he made. 

Slow Preliminary Process 

One of the factors in clogging the 
court is the slow process of moving 
cases through the calendar and _ trial 
parts. Despite the fact that most cases 
get settled, settlements were generally 
not reached until the eve of the trial or 
the trail got under way because the 
parties did not come to grip with their 
cases and counsel did not even become 
familiar wtih the cases until the trial 
was upon them. There has consequently 
been a terrific waste of court time, as 
well as lawyer’s time, in holding cases 
in the calendar part for assignment and 
going through elaborate process of se- 
lecting a jury and starting a trial before 
court and counsel got down to the busi- 
ness of exploring the possibilities of set- 
tlement. 

One measure adopted to meet this 
situation is the general preference rule 
by which the court gained control of 
its calendar, through preferring series 
cases for trial in the Supreme Court 
and channeling minor cases into the 
lower courts. The preference rule has 
worked very satisfactorily. The second 
big procedural advance, contributing en- 
ormously to speeding up disposition of 
cases,- 4s the pre-trial conference. 
Through this informal conference of a 
judge with counsel in advance of the 


(Continued on Page 52) 


Clarke S. Ryan Joins Legal 
Firm of Watters & Donovan 


CLARKE S. RYAN 


Watters & Donovan, of New York and 
Washington, D. C., announces that 
Clarke S. Ryan of the New York bar has 
become associated with the firm in the 
general practice of law. 

Mr. Ryan is a graduate of Columbia 
Law School, where he was an editor of 
the Columbia Law Review and a Harlan 
Fiske Stone Scholar. He subsequently 
was appointed as Assistant United States 
Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York, in which capacity he par- 
ticipated for over a year in the trial of 
the eleven Communist Party leaders on 
conspiracy charges, before U.S. District 
Judge Harold R. Medina. He also served 
as trial assistant in the Civil Division 
of that office. ; 

In 1950 Mr. Ryan was named special 
assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, in which capacity he 
served as chief trial assistant to prosecu- 
tor Thomas F. Murphy (now Federal 
District Judge) in the case of Alger 
Hiss, former State Department official 
who was convicted on charges of perjury 
in denying that he transmitted secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers. After 
the conviction, Mr. Murphy become Po- 
lice Commissioner of the City of New 
York and Mr. Ryan assumed the prepa- 
ration and argument of the Governor’s 
case in the appellate courts, wherein the 
conviction was sustained. 

From 1951 through 1952 Mr. Ryan 
served as a member of the Assembly 
in the New York State legislature, while 
engaged in the general practice of law. 
During World War II he served as a 
Lieutenant in the Navy, with active duty 
in the European and Asiatic areas. 





ability and previous experience. 


confidential. 


Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





GROUP INSURANCE SALESMAN 


We have an opening in a fast growing A. & H. department of 
large midwestern insurance company for experienced group salesman 
age 25-35. Some traveling required. Salary commensurate with your 


If you qualify write detailed letter of experience, present occupa- 
tion, salary requirement, age, marital status, etc. Replies held strictly 
Write Box 2148, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau 














Employers Re. Results 
Are Greatly Improved 

$3 MILLION ADDED TO SURPLUS 

F. P. Proper Advises Stockholders of 


Drop in Premium Volume; Also Un- 
derwriting Profit; Loss Ratios Lower 








The much improved results last year 
of the Employers Reinsurance Corp. 
were submitted by President Frank P. 
Proper to stockholders and the board 
of directors at the annual meetings Feb- 
ruary 5 in Kansas City. In addition to a 
substantial underwriting profit, Mr. 
Proper reported that over $3,000,000 was 
added to surplus last year, bringing the 
company’s net surplus up to $8,075,777 at 
the year-end and its policyholders’ sur- 
plus (including $2,000,000 capital) up to 
$10,075,777. 

“Approximately one-half of our in- 
crease in surplus,” explained Mr. Proper, 
“was derived from investment earnings 
and appreciation in the market value of 
securities. Nearly $400,000 was gained 
from release of unearned premium re- 
serve, i.e. the portion of unearned pre- 
mium reserve pertaining to commission.” 

Mr. Proper also reported that liquidat- 
ing value of Employers Re. stock rose 
to $70.23 per share last December 31, 
from $58.46 per share a year earlier. 


$5 Million Drop in Premiums 


As to premium writings, the company 
dropped from the 1951 figure of over 
$20,000,000 to $15,000,000 in volume last 
year. Latter figure contains several hun- 
dred thousand dollars of run-off pre- 
miums,. All lines other than liability and 
workmen’s compensation produced an 
underwriting profit with the exception 
of surety which was on a break-even 
basis. Fire, A. & H. and some other 
lines were in considerably increased vol- 
ume, Mr. Proper said. 

Total admitted assets at the year-end 
were $52,414,338, and indicative of the 
liquidity of the investment portfolio, the 
cash and government, state and munici- 
pal bonds are equal to 89.8% of ac dmitted 
assets. Assets were 124% in comparison 
to liabilities other than to stockholders. 

Further evidence of improvement com- 
pared to a year ago was seen in the 
fact that 1952 loss ratio (excluding loss 
adjustment expenses) was 49.5% com- 
pared with 93.6% a year ago, and that 
the ratio of loss adjustment expense to 
earned premiums was 4.4% in 1952 com- 
pared to 7.1% in 1951. Incurred but not 
reported loss reserve continues at the 
high figure of approximately $10,000,000. 

After deducting amortization on bonds, 
Employers Re. realized net investment 
earnings last year of $1,023,958 compared 
with $993,037. Cash dividends paid last 
year amounted to $200,000. 


Sheehan Succeeds Nelson 


As Minnesota Commissioner 

St. Paul, Feb. 10—Cyril Sheehan, sec- 
retary of the State Compensation Insur- 
ance Board, today was appointed Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Minnesota by 
Governor Anderson, replacing A. Her- 
bert Nelson, whose term expired Febru- 
ary 1. Mr. Sheehan has been identified 
with insurance since 1929, 


G. S. Oldfield Promoted 


George S. Oldfield has been promoted 
by the Seaboard Surety Co. of New 
York to be manager of its contract bond 
department. He has served continuously 
in this department since 1939, having 
joined the company the year previous. 
Mr. Oldfield is a graduate of William 


and Mary College. 
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A Continental A®H&H Policy for Every Person 
... for Every Purpose... for Every Purse 


NEW HORIZONS 


for Making UNUSUAL Sales 
... for Making EXTRA Earnings 








Every producer occasionally finds himself “riding herd” on a disability insurance 
risk that won’t fit into usual underwriting practices. Perhaps you have just such a 
case . . . or several such unplacable risks right now. 


Never abandon hope of making an unusual sale... and the commission. First find 
out what Continental Casualty has to offer ... or can build to order . . . to please 


your prospect or client. 


Continental is America’s ONLY Department Store of A&H&H Insurance serving 
all producers, with the ONLY complete facilities for all types of Special A&H Risks, 
\viation and Travel Accident coverages. Along with a policy form for every person, 
every purpose, every purse, we have the experience and “know-how” to custom build 
unusual and out-of-the-ordinary coverages or combinations of benefits which will 
soften the heart of your most exacting buyer. We are geared to help every producer 
and we can serve you with fast quotes on such business as “jumbo” accident under- 
writing, coverage for all sports. students, camps. key executive groups, non-appear- 
ance, theatrical casts, testing crews. travel risks, group polio, picnics, outings, con- 
ventions and other individual or group risks that can’t be fitted into standard un- 
derwriting classifications. 


Remember, if its A®H&H, America’s No. 1 Sickness and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany ® writes it... or can build it to your order. Our doors are always open. 
Write. phone or come in and try to stump our unusual underwriters. 


ASK FOR FREE BROCHURE 
‘Never Say NO To An Unusual Risk’’ 


Accident & Health Department 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Office: 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Eastern Office: 76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











ASSOCIATED WITH: CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY e TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY e UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Annual 


Group Meeting of Health & Accident 


Conference 





Question and Answer Panel Brings to 
The Fore Wide Variety of Problems 


Closing feature of the annual group 
insurance meeting of the Health & Ac- 
cident Conference last week in Chicago 
was the question and answer panel un- 
der the intriguing title, “Now What?” 
Roy A. MacDonald, assistant director, 
group and underwriting, on the confer- 
ence staff, was the moderator and the 
panel participants were as follows: 

E. Hellgren, third vice president, 
Lumbermens eta Casualtv: G. 
Hipp, group department manager, Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin; 
G. N. Watson, group actuary, Crown 
Life of Toronto, and George Jordan, 
vice president in charge of group, Re- 
public National Life. In addition, others 
present responded to questions from the 
floor. 

One of the perplexing problems con- 
cerned the growing tendency toward 
overlapping of coverage in local, state 
as well as national plans of association 
group. This was one of the first ques- 
tions put to the panel and it- was 
answered in this manner: 


Overlapping a Big Problem 


“This is mostly an underwriting prob- 
lem. Companies should not quote on 
dual plans for the same organization. 
Where there are two organizations that 
overlap you should consider if there are 
enough members to justify a high par- 
ticipation. It is in the medical field that 
most of the overlapping occurs. 

“We know of instances where some 
doctors, members of three plans or more, 
carry as much as $2,900 a month of 
indemnity. A sensible solution of the 
problem would be for the company to 
adopt rules under which the amount 
of the insurance carried by an individual 
member would be limited. Having once 
established these rules they should be 
followed.” 


Should Agent Specialize in Assn. Group? 


Paul Fisher, Continental Casualty, was 
asked whether the individual producer 
should specialize exclusively in the field 
of association group. He responded that 
he had no specific recommendation along 
that line. “Some agents do specialize 
but not in the great majority of cases,” 
he said. However, Mr. Fisher remarked 
that association group offered a_ big 
field for alert producers to cultivate 
after a plan has been installed. 

Another query put to Mr. Fisher had 
to do with the age limits and amounts 
of indemnity available under association 
group. He said that “on the original 
installation of entry the age goes up to 
70. After the plan is installed by our 
company the resolicitation is limited to 
those up to 60.” 

As to amount of coverage. it started 
originally at $50 a week but has ad- 
vanced to $75 and now is maintained at 
$100 a week level. “A few companies 
will go as high as $600 month,” re- 
marked Mr. Fisher. 

Irving Wessman, Loyalty Group, in 
responding to the same question, said: 
“After the original solicitation of the 
case we require evidence of insurability. 
We try to limit our indemnity to $25 
or $50 a week.” 


What Is Done to Correct High Loss 
Ratio? 


Mr. Wessman also tackled the ques- 
tion: If an association group case shows 
a high loss ratio, what steps should be 
taken?” He said: 

“We review our cases as they come 
up 60 days before expiration. All fac- 
tors are scrutinized. If the loss ratios 
are high they reflect, in our opinion, 
inactivity of the producing agent. We 
have agency control cards on which we 
comply information about each associa- 
tion group case on our books. We try 








to have the percentage of participation 
constantly increased. It is up to the 
agent on the case to keep in close touch 
with the secretary of the association as 
he is the life blood of the case.” 

As to the percentage of participation 
Mr. Wessman remarked: “We always 
try to get it up to 50%. But it is reallv 
hard to strike an arbitrary figure.” He 
admitted that some groups had been 
written at 42% participation, and recom- 
mended flexibility, if necessary. 
Manzelmann Gets Over-Insurance Query 

W. G. Manzelmann, North American 
Accident’s franchise department man- 
ager, who spoke the previous day as 
a panel member, was asked the question: 
“At what amount do you consider a 
case to be over-insured?” This was 
a “toughie” but he did his best to 
please, saying: 

“Tt ali depends on the individual risk. 
The man’s income should be the con- 
trolling factor as to the amount of in- 
demnity he should receive. Our limit 
is $400 a month, and anything over that 
figure we consider as over-insurance.” 

Mr. Wessman said that his company’s 
limit was $100 a week and that “we have 
not yet decided as to the total limit 
of participation on larger cases.” With 
a smile in the direction of Paul Fisher, 
Continental Casualtv. and P. G. Korn, 
National Casualty, he added: 

“When the Continental and the Na- 
tional Casualty went into national level 
plans about two years ago we started 
to do some figuring.” For the record 
Mr. Wessman said that Loyalty Group 
was not contemplating entry into na- 
tional level plan business. 

Mr. Watson of the Crown Life re- 
sponded to a question on the handling 
of transferred business by saying: “We 
have a committee which passes on 
transferred business, and you can be 
sure that while I am here at this meet- 
ing our committee is not taking any 
action. We are up against the situation 
of trying to match up the stories about 
a given case that we get from the broker 
and the former company on the line. We 
don’t take any action until these stories 

” 

He felt that there should be some 
way of disseminating such information 
between companies. “We should try to 
find the answer to these questions and, 
I am glad to say, the group committee 

(Continued on Page 54) 





Left to Right: A. E. Beebe, vice president, Paul Revere Life; A. E. Johnson, Group 
Underwriting Supervisor, Paul Revere Life; James E. Powell, vice president, 


Provident Life & Accident. 





College President Urges That Youth 
Get Proper Preparation for Life 


Dr. Clark G. Kuebler, president of 
Ripon College, — Wis., gave a 
stirring address on “The Best Things in 
the Worst Times” as the guest speaker 
at the annual group luncheon held in 
connection with the group insurance 
meeting last week in Chicago of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Kuebler, concerned over the pre- 
cariousness of our present living, said 
that a paramount objective today is “to 
win the peace” and he hoped that in so 
doing communism could be wiped out. 
He felt that it would take more than 
bullets to kill the communistic ideas and 
ideals that are so troublesome in many 
parts of the world. “We must face these 
threats and we must defend ourselves 
against them not only on the battlefield 
but in other areas of life,” he declared 

The speaker also showed concern for 
the complacency which exists among the 





Cliff W. Hepler, Mutual Benefit H. & A. (left) and Lee Wilks, 


assistant vice president, Lincoln National Life 





American people. He said they cannot 
conceive what it would be like to 
live as “slave people” with no oppor- 
tunity for expression and with regimen- 
tation of all their actions. “We have 
lived under the American system of free 
enterprise and can decide not only our 
own destiny but that of the nation,” he 
exclaimed. 

Urges Opportunity for Young People 

Dr. Kuebler expressed himself strong- 
ly on the point of more consideration 
being given to the youth of this country 
because, as he put it, “they will be the 
controlling factors of our destiny in the 
future.’ He argued: “We must keep 
alive our various educational systems— 
both public and private. Because we are 
a practical people we must also lay 
greater stress on training for vocations 
and professions.’ 

In this connection the speaker warned 
of the danger of shortcuts in achieving 
educational goals. “We must not fail to 
give our young people the full capacity 
for the jobs they are preparing to as- 
sume in life. They must acquire the 
well-balanced ability to make the proper 
decisions on the important things in life. 


They must be ready and willing to 
measure up to responsibility after col- 
lege.” 


His over-all recommendation to his 
A. & H. audience was that “if you have 


young people around you over whom 
you can exercise an influence, 
you will see to it that they get as 
much of a liberalizing education as they 
require for their life’s 
only for their own good but because 
many of them will play an important 
role in the nation’s affairs. They must 
be adequately prepared for it.” 


I hope 


work. This is not 


Tells Story of Polish Boy 
Dr. Kuebler told the story of a 


Polish boy who came to him for ad- 
vice when he spoke at a Gary, Ind. 
meeting. The boy had finished high 
school and was undecided as to whether 
to go to a vocational school. 
tious, he wanted more than anything 
else to go to college, but he found 
that he could not qualify for admittance 
because he had not taken college pre- 
paratory courses. i 


Ambi- 


I advised him to re- 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Knoblock Leads Off Group Program 
By Reviewing Past Year’s Record 


Chicago, Feb. 3—R. C. Knoblock, sec- 
ond vice president, Washington National 
Insurance Co., presiding as chairman of 
the group committee, of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, 
opened up the program here this morn- 
ing with a talk, “Let’s Look at the 
Record. ‘sg 

“During the next two days,” he said, 
“you will be fully occupied with the 
subject of group insurance to the exclu- 
sion of all else. The speakers who will 
be appearing on the various panels 
have spent a great deal of their time 
and have expended a considerable amount 
of energy in conducting research in 
their subjects and in organizing their 
material for presentation to you.” 

Mr. Knoblock said there was no doubt 
in his mind that the group writing com- 
panies of the conference “have made a 
record about which we can be proud. 
At least this is true in view of actual 
evidence of the tremendous strides which 
we have made in ‘getting our house in 
order.’ During the past year the Group 
industry done a wonderful job in 
bringing about more intelligent under- 
writing, more efficient and oe like 
administration of groups, and a greater 
degree of claim control without affect- 
ing our good relationship with industry 
and the general public who are, in the 
final analysis, as recipients of benefits 
of group insurance plans, the most im- 
portant part of the whole picture. 


has 


Asks Speakers to Avoid Generalities 


“A review of our record during the 
past year is not solely within my prov- 
ince, however. The speakers who will 
appear on the panels will discuss sub- 
jects which have proven to be problems 
for the group industry during the past 
year and, therefore, each speaker will in 
turn be ‘looking at the record’ and mak- 
ing suggestions as to what can be done 
to improve our efficiency and add to our 
prestige. It is my hope that the speak- 
ers will avoid generalities in their dis- 
cussions and be specific—in other words, 
get down to concrete fact.’ 

Mr. Knoblock said it had been charged 
that many of those who attend the 
Group meetings listen intently to the 
speakers on the program, agree with the 
speakers that efforts should be made to 
conduct the business on a higher plane 

and then wind up by paying lip service 
only to what has been said. In reply 
to this charge, Mr. Knoblock said: 

“Is it true that we listen to speakers 
who tell us of the proper ways to con- 
duct our business, that we agree with 


them wholeheartedly that what they 
have said makes sense, and that their 
advice should be followed and _ then, 


the following week, after we have re- 
turned to our respective home offices, 
find ourselves back in the same old rut, 


underwriting risks that should not be 
underwritten, selling group insurance 


at ridiculously low rates, and putting 
premiums on the books which at the 
end of the year will have proven to be 
insufficient to pay the expenses involved 
in the writing of a risk after all of the 
claims have been paid? 


Time to Take Stock 


“If such an accusation is a valid one, 
then something is wrong with our think- 
ing. I believe that the group industry 
as a whole is in accord that we have 
reached a point where we must do more 
than pay lip service to the things which 
we are going to hear during the next 
two days. The majority of group writing 
companies agree that it is time for us to 
take stock of the situation and adopt a 
middle-of-the-road attitude with respect 
to group coverage and group rates. This 
indicates, to me, that during the past 


year the group industry has made tre- 
mendous strides in their thinking, and 


in the way they have tackled the prob- 
lems which were brought about because 
of somewhat unsound underwriting, and 
the use sometimes of improper rates. 
The trend in the present thinking of 
group writing companies indicates that 
we do have a healthy situation in that 
we are taking steps to correct those 
things that do need correcting.” 

Saying that all group underwriters are 
guilty of some violations of proper group 
underwriting from time to time, Mr. 
Knoblock continued: 

“When we speak of underwriting 
group business we normally speak of 
writing standard employer - employe 
cases, trusteed group plans, or group 
insurance on trade and professional asso- 
ciations. In past years many of us 
have certainly stretched a point or two 
in justification of our actions in writing 
certain types of groups. I am sure that 
this may sound somewhat facetious to 
you, but I heard via the grapevine—and 
it should be borne in mind that some- 
times the grapevine can get things 
pretty horribly twisted—that one group 
case written was on an ‘association of 
former policemen.’ Still another example 
of a group package program being writ- 
ten was one on a cooperative association 
of grocery buyers where the amount 
of insurance per member was_ based 
upon the amount of his weekly grocery 
bill. I don’t know whether such a 
group was ever actually written but if 
so, I sincerely hope that the company 
underwriting the risk is enjoying a 
good experience on the case. One won- 
ders, however, if such a group could 
ever be a profitable venture. I am sure 





R. C. KNOBLOCK 


that many of you could cite 
examples which are equally as fantastic. 
Praises Group Manuals 

“The industry has done a very fine 
job in the work which has been done in 
group manuals. I dislike being facetious 
about group manuals. I know how very 
hard underwriters and group actuaries 
work to prepare company group manu- 
als which have a wealth of necessary 
underwriting information and, in addi- 
tion, the hours and hours that have been 
spent in compiling group rates should 
not be looked at in any humorous light. 
Certainly, it is true that the group 
manuals of the group writing companies 
contain a tremendous amount of infor- 


other 
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mation about proper group underwrit- 
ing principles, tables of minimum and 
maximum amounts of insurance, and rate 
tables on all coverages which, as: a 
result of the long tedious working hours 
by the actuaries, represent sound, ade- 
quate premium rates. 

“For the most part, the group man- 
uals are very attractive, not only from 
the standpoint of the information con- 
tained therein, but from the appearance 
of the manuals themselves. However, 
some group men have voiced the ques- 
tion, ‘are those manuals for show only?’ 
If it is true that some companies do not 
follow the underwrting principles set 
forth in the manuals and that they, 
at times, disregard the rates appearing 
therein, then maybe it is time for us to 
do something about this problem. 

“If all of the foregoing has painted 
what seems to be a rather dark picture, 
I hasten to assure you that recent ac- 
tion by the majority of group writing 
companies is convincing evidence that 
there is a realization that we must 
change our ways. It is encouraging to 
note that group writing companies are 
operating their group departments on 
sounder principles both from an under- 
writing and rate standpoint. True, there 
are still violators of sound group insur- 
ance principles and there always will be, 
but eventually these people will learn 
that if one wants to stay in the group 








R. C. Knoblock’s Career 


R. C. Knoblock, second vice president, 
group department, Washington National 
Insurance Co., has been associated with 
that company ever since his graduation 
from the University of Illinois in 1931. 
He began as a group field representative 
and in 1935 was made supervisor of the 
Ohio territory. On January 1, 1937, he 
became group supervisor of the eastern 
states with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. In July, 1938, he was transferred 
to the Los Angeles office as supervisor 
of group activities in the western 
states and on “fs Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Knoblock’s career was interrupted 
in 1944, when he "joined the Navy and 
upon his release to inactive duty in 1946, 
he was transferred from the West Coast 
to the home office of the company at 
Evanston, Ill., as agency supervisor in 
the group department. He served in this 
capacity until 1948 when he became as- 
sistant secretary in the group depart- 
ment. He was made third vice president 
in 1950 and second vice president in 
December, 1952. 

He is currently in charge of all in- 
dustrial group activities of the company, 
which distinguishes between industrial 
and other activities in view of the fact 
that it writes a considerable amount of 
public school teacher and association 
group insurance. Mr. Knoblock’s work 
is limited to group activities other than 
teacher and professional groups. 








insurance business one has to make at 
least a very small margin of profit. 
Companies Should Make Profit 
“T heard a remark several months ago 
by an officer of a group writing com- 
pany wherein he expressed some con- 
the state of affairs of the 


cern over 
group industry. The remark which he 
made, made rather a deep impression 


and I would like to repeat it 
effect he said, ‘I hesitate 

comment at any group 
meetings which I attend for fear that 
my colleagues in the group industry 
will think that I am an old fogey.’ He 
went on to say that perhaps he should 
admit that he was probably somewhat 
old-fashioned insofar as this group busi- 
ness is concerned, and he said, ‘Don’t 
let on to anyone that I told you this, 
but I am a member of that apparently 
lost race of group men who think that 
the companies for which we work should 
make a profit.’ 

“Let’s stop for just a moment and 

(Continued on Page 
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And GROUP is a smooth path to profits when the plans 

you sell are Mutual of Omaha’s Group coverages. Mutual 

of Omaha has plans designed to fit TODAY’S needs 
. . and to give maximum coverage at low net cost. 


JOIN WITH THE PACE-SETTER 
Mutual of Omaha is the largest exclusive health and 
accident company in the world, with 43 years of special- 
ized experience in the field. More than 2,000,000 policy- 
owners are now protected with Mutual 
of Omaha, which has paid more than 





















































your Group. Mutual of Omaha is known for its fast, 
efficient, personal claim service. 


YOU'RE THE BOSS 


Mutual of Omaha’s Group Division works with and 

through brokers. Salaried field representatives are guided 

in the extent of their service by YOUR WISHES. Full 

commission is paid to the agent or broker of record. 
Continuous renewals. 
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$467,000,000 in benefits. 


FAST, COMPLETE SERVICE 


The extensive knowledge gained 
through Mutual of Omaha’s health 
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BOB CONSIDINE © 


Famous Newsman and Columnist | 
| for MUTUAL OF OMAHA on 
| NBC-TV ... Every Tuesday Night 

| NBC-Radio . . . Every Sunday Afternoon | 


THE MOST FOR YOUR 
CLIENT'S DOLLAR 


Mutual of Omaha writes economical 








and accident experience is yours 
through Group Field Offices, conveni- 
ently located throughout the United States, its possessions, 
and Canada. Group field representatives offer you special- 
ized underwriting. They will help you sell and will service 


group coverage for both employees 
(25 or more) and their dependents. 
All coverage is planned for TODAY ’S increased costs of 
sickness, accident and hospitalization. Plans cover health 
and accident, hospital, surgical and associated coverages. 
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Panel on Assn. Group and Franchise 


Stars Fisher, Wessman, Manzelmann 


Chicago, Feb. 4—A panel discussion on 
“Adapting Group to the Self-Employed” 
with Roy A. MacDonald of the confer- 
ence staff as the moderator, was held 
here this morning at Drake Hotel as part 
of rel annual group insurance program 
Oo > Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. Concerned over the lack of 
uniformity in the various state statutes 
department regula- 
development of 


or state insurance 
concerning the 


association group business, the partici- 


tions 


pants in this panel explored the possi- 
bilities of improving this state of affairs. 

Paul S. Fisher, the first speaker, who 
is superintendent of the 
group division, Continental Casualty, in 
tackling general problems involved, out- 
lined differences in regard to national 
level plans. He was followed by Irving 
G. Wessman, Loyalty Group 
Companies, who discussed legislative and 
explained the 


association 


secretary, 
technical problems and 
various requirements governing associa- 
tion group and franchise business on the 
state and the local level basis. W. G. 
Manzelmann, franchise department man- 
ager of the North American Accident, 
told about problems confronting com- 
panies writing individual coverage when 


super-imposed association group plans 
are involved. 
Fisher Views General Problems 


Paul S. Fisher as the first speaker in 
this panel discussion left no doubt as 
his confidence in the future of 
business. He said this 
which first made its ap- 


asso- 
ciation group 
A. & H. line, 
pearance about 1920, is now grown up 
and has justified its existence. One of 
his chief points was that the permanency 
and stability of association group plans, 
once they are established, should be pre- 
served. li changes are made, confidence 
is destroyed. He therefore urged that 
plans be set up on a very sound basis 
and be administered in the same manner. 
He also cautioned on the trend toward 
Sie ig groups. 

Mr. Fisher agrees with prevailing sen- 
timent among group men that a rigid 
and ‘limited definition as to employer 
contribution and employe participation 
is not healthy. His own definition of 
group is that “it is a system for provid- 
ing group insurance benefits to a num- 
ber of people under common sponsor- 
ship in such a manner that the econo- 


mies of wholesale selling and adminis- 
tration may be passed on to the par- 
ticipants.” Unfortunately, however, the 
laws of many states, he said, “define 
group insurance in such a manner that 
it is not possible to go nearly so far as 
my definition would contemplate.” 

He noted that association group busi- 
ness, which has enjoyed extensive 
growth during recent years, is such a 
highly specialized phase of the business 
that comparatively few companies or 
agents have engaged in it. For that 


reason it has not been given much 
prominence or time at H. gather- 
ings. His purpose was to throw light 


on a few of the underwriting problems 
and in so doing he said in part: 

“In the early stages of the develop- 
ment of association group, sales were 
confined almost entirely to local organi- 
zations. There were few problems, little 
competition, and the business enjoyed 
clear sailing. As time went on and the 
market became more nearly saturated 
from the standpoint of the best local 
groups having been written, there was a 
move toward the writing of organiza- 
tions on a statewide basis. Still later, 
this developed into a nationwide trend. 
This was especially true in the medical 
profession because doctors as a class 
are in a relatively high income bracket 
and are exceptionally good buyers of 
income protection. 

Writing Limits of $100 a Week and 

Higher 

“During this development from local to 
statewide to nationwide groups, we have 
been in an inflationary period. The old 
recognized limits of $50 per week have 
been extended until now many com- 
panies are writing Sue aga group in 
amounts of $100 per week and even more. 
When a doctor has a good individual 
commercial policy and carries along with 
it a non-cancellable policy and is en- 
rolled in the group plan of his local 
medical society, he can also subscribe 
to the group plan of his state medical 
society. If he belongs to one or more of 
the medical specialties, he probably has 
access to one or more nationwide group 
plans. 

“The individual underwriter can limit 
the amount of indemnity he will write, 
but under the generally accepted group 
theory the underwriters of a fully quali- 
fied group plan have not been able to 
refuse additional coverage even to appli- 
cants who are already insured far be- 
yond a reasonable limit. The result is 
that in some cases doctors, in particular, 
carry as high as $1,500 to $2,000 monthly 
indemnity, and the end is not yet in 
sight. 

“So long as our national economy con- 
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tinues to operate on a highly inflated 
basis, there is probably not too much 
danger in this picture, but any trend to- 
ward a recession would certainly create 
moral hazards that would demand some 
curtailment of benefits now so gener- 
ously provided.” 


Overcoming the Overlapping Problem 


Mr. Fisher declared that this problem 
is not limited to companies writing asso- 
ciation group plans, “but will be faced 
by all underwriters of income protection. 
Because of this trend toward overlap- 
ping groups, I feel we have reached the 
point where the old ideas of group in- 
surance should be further altered so that 
a company may use some dtgree of un- 
derwriting judgment in accepting mem- 
bers under a group plan who are al- 
ready heavily insured.” 

He did not see why a group plan 
should necessarily preclude individual se- 
lection. The simple process he suggested 
was to make the minimum amount of 
benefits available to all members of the 
group and limit the higher amounts to 
those who can qualify from both the 
standpoint of physical risk and over- 
insurance. “While this may be a far 
cry from early concepts of group insur- 
ance, to me it seems to be a perfectly 
logical and practical procedure,” he said. 

Mr. Fisher touched briefly on legal 
and technical problems which were ex- 
haustively explored in this panel by 
Irving Wessman, Loyalty Group. Point- 
ing to unique interpretations of group 
insurance by certain state insurance de- 
partments and even state Supreme 
Courts, he mentioned: “Some states have 
enacted statutes to the effect that, re- 
gardless of where an insurance policy 
was issued, their laws shall govern con- 
struction of the contract and enforce- 
ment of it. Such a statute, in one in- 
stance, has been adjudged unconstitu- 
tional.” 

He also noted that two states 
have recently taken the position that 
a certificate of insurance, “which is 
really nothing but a scrap of paper,” is, 
in fact, an instrument of insurance and 
therefore, “must be countersigned by a 


at least 


duly licensed resident agent of their 
state when issued to members residing 
in their state. In fact, the word ‘certifi- 
cate’ is incorporated in the law of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as a 
document of insurance requiring coun- 
tersignature.” 


Flat Rate vs. Step Rate Basis 


As to the problem of writing on the 
flat rate vs. the step rate basis, Mr. 
Fisher expressed his own preference for 
the flat rate but said that Continental 
has written association group under both 
plans. The disadvantage of the step rate, 
he explained, is that older members 
(above 60) of a group who pay the high 
rate think the young and medium age 
members are receiving preference. It 
also means more book work and _ head- 
aches in adjusting premiums, and often 
members in the plan forget about the 
step up in the rate structure at age of 
50. 


Wessman Pleads for More Statutory 
Uniformity 


Irving Wessman in opening his talk 
declared that the tremendous growth of 
association group business, now in its 
third decade of operation, warrants the 
assertion that “there should be more 
uniformity in ay statutes and rulings 
if this line of A. & H. insurance is to 
show continued pried in the future. 
Dedicating himself to the attainment of 
this goal, Mr. Wessman felt certain that 
the group A. & H. representatives of 
other companies in attendance are aware 
of the constructive over-all results that 
will be achieved “when we can agree 
among ourselves and achieve the desired 
statutory uniformity.” 

The speaker brought out that he and 
Messrs. Fisher and Manzelmann_ have 
assisted the conference and other or- 
ganizations in submitting a new group 
and franchise statute in the state of 
Indiana. “The new bill,” he explained, 
“may not completely satisfy all seg- 
ments of the A. & H. industry, but it 
is at least a step in the right direction. 
Authorization to issue policies to asso- 
ciation members under franchise is spe- 
cifically provided for in this bill.” 


States Having Specific Group Statutes 


Pointing to the states which have 
specific group statutes governing the 
writing of professional or trade associa- 


tion groups, Mr. Wessman Said: < “in 
some instances there is a specific re- 
quirement of a minimum percentage of 
participation and in practically all in- 
stances it is required that a minimum 
number of members be insured. Twenty- 
five or more members are required with- 
out any percentage of participation in 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota 

where master policy is required to be 
available to insured’s inspection—Ne- 
vada, Ohio—where it is not permissible 
to insure employes of members—Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Illinois 
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in which state it is possible to insure 
employe.” 

It was further noted that Idaho dur- 
ing 1952 adopted new group legislation; 
in Kentucky employes of members can 
also be covered, and this is also per- 
mitted in Illinois under its group insur- 
ance code on the master policy and 
certificate of insurance basis. Vermont 
permits inclusion of dependents of mem- 
bers, and riders providing such depend- 
ent coverage have been approved in 
many states if attached to individual 
franchise policies. 

The state of Michigan, Mr. Wessman 
continued, requires only five or more 
members in an association group in con- 
trast to the minimum specified in the 
conference model group bill of “at least 





25.” New Mexico and Wisconsin require 
10 members with no minimum participa- 
tion while in California, 10 or more 
association members including, employes 
of members can be covered if 50% par- 
ticipation is obtained. Indiana’s require- 
ment is 50 or more members with 75% 
participation, that of Florida is 25 mem- 
bers with 60% participation, while in 
Louisiana 25 members are required with 
50% participation. 

The stipulation in Iowa’s group statute 
is that bar association members only are 
eligible for association group with 659 
required. In turn, Maine and New York 
under blanket policies require 50 or more 
members and apparently 100% participa- 
tion. New Jersey has a specific group 
statute, and in South Carolina 25 mem- 
bers must be covered with 75% _ par- 
ticipation. 

Mr. Wessman voiced the opinion of 
many engaged in association group 
business when he said that percentage 
of participation “is an underwriting 
problem to be determined by the com- 
pany rather than by 48 different state 
statutes.” 

Association Groups Not Specifically 

Mentioned in 23 States 


The speaker then said that in 23 states 
there is no group statute mentioning 
association group nor are there Insur- 
ance Department rulings prohibiting any 
specific group in those states. They in- 
clude Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, Maine, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah. 
Virginia, Washington and Wyoming. He 
further observed that in Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania “association 
groups are apparently specifically pro- 
hibited under franchise, and in these 
states, a company cannot require asso- 
ciation membership under an individual 
policy.” 


Model Franchise Legislation 


Mr. Wessman next quoted the recom- 
mended model franchise legislation, sub- 
mitted by the conference and adopted 
by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. It specifies that “sick- 
ness and accident insurance on a fran- 
chise plan is declared to be that form 
of insurance issued to 10 or more mem- 
bers, employes or employes of members 
of any trade or professional association 
or of a labor union, or of any other 
association having had an active ex- 
istence for at least two years... .” 

Discussing this model legislation, Mr. 
Wessman noted that it contains no re- 
quirement as to minimum participation. 
He also directed attention to the min- 
imum of 10 or more members “so that 
small associations can obtain the benefit 
of franchise coverage.” From the com- 
pany standpoint the matter of small 
cases, he said, is subject to individual 
underwriting policy, “and should not be 
dictated by legislation . . ey 

In this connection Mr. Wessman urged 
that specific legislation in every state 


be provided for franchise association 
business, as recommended by the con- 
ference, should be supnorted by the 
companies. At present many states per- 
mit the writing of franchise but with- 
out specific legislation, and in such cases 
“we are on thin ice subject to a possible 
ruling,” said the speaker. He hoped that 
local A. & H. associations, local A. & H 
agents and the local companies in every 
state where franchise legislation is not 
yet adopted would work actively toward 
this end. “State Insurance Commission- 
ers and Department personnel are 
usually cooperative in supporting A. & 
H. legislation if they are cognizant of 
the benefits to be derived by insureds 
in their respective states,” he remarked. 

As the marks to shoot at Mr. Wess- 
man pointed to about 30 states, as fol- 
lows, where there is no franchise statute 
governing the development of associa- 
tion groups nor is there apparently any 
Insurance Department ruling prohibit- 
ing such groups: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, D. of C., Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 


Beneficial Results From Assn. Group 


As one example of the growing de- 
mand for association group coverage 
Mr. Wessman said that in recent years 
the Blue Cross has entered this field by 
providing members and dependents with 
hospitalization coverage, usually requir- 
ing a centralized collection agency. He 
cautioned against misrepresentation in 
per sate pointing to the recent Min- 
nesota regulation prohibiting a company 
from saying that association group in- 
surance is “non-cancellable,” “individ- 
ually non-cancellable” or “guaranteed 
renewable.” Many other Insurance De- 


partments have issued similar rulings, 
he said. Summarizing accomplishments 
to date, Mr. Wessman enumerated: 

i: Association group has provided sub- 
stantial protection at a reasonably low 
cost to association members. 

2. Now in its third decade of opera- 
tion, this line has developed adequate 
experience on the standardized basis. 

3. The coverage because of competition 
and demands has been considerably 
broadened in recent years. At this point 
he warned that some companies have 
gone too far and may feel the pains of 
“setting business for too little and giv- 
ing too much.” 

In closing the speaker posed two prob- 
lems which the industry now faces: 
(1) association group members should 
not be overloaded with too much income 
disability insurance as a result of super- 
imposed plans, and (2) the problem of 
bringing about some degree of uniform- 
ity in state statutes and regulations. He 
asked for the effective cooperation of all 
companies and agents in bringing about 
this uniformity. 


Manzelmann on Super-Imposed Group 
Plans 


W. G. Manzelmann said the problems 
confronted by companies in writing in- 
dividual coverage when super-imposed 
group plans are involved result from a 
new method of production “which in- 
fringes in part on established business 
and business methods.” To appreciate 
the problem from the sales viewpoint, he 
suggested: “Put yourself in the individual 
producer’s place. After successfully pro- 
ducing individual A. & H. business for 
many years, he faces the loss of his 
business because employers or individ- 
uals have banded together to form an 
association and, under the basic prin- 
ciples of group insurance, have been 
permitted to obtain this type of insur- 
ance. 

“The individual producer may or may 
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not be adapted to present and sell asso- 
ciation group coverage, said Mr. Man- 
zelmann, “but whether he is or is not 
he sees his individual policyholders laps- 
ing and agency volume decreasing, 
Naturally he will seek ways and means 
of preserving his business. Thus, we 
in the home office are pressured by the 
field to duplicate the same broad cover- 
ages of the association group contracts. 

“This pressure has brought along fur- 
ther problems as the individual producer 
not only wants the associational cover- 
age duplicated but he also wants the 
cost somewhat near. But because of 
lack of volume and his unwillingness to 
absorb any reduced commissions, he 
finds himself priced out of the market.” 


Must Face Over-Insurance Problem 


Mr. Manzelmann then declared that 
the biggest problem faced by association 
group underwriters today is the trend 
toward over-insurance. He felt that 
sooner or later the companies will either 
have to revise their thinking and raise 
their limits, or take a very positive stand 
on the amount any one individual can 
carry. 

‘Another big problem,” he said. “is 
the lack of full medical facts on the 
individual application. You can train 
and re-train each one of your individual 
producers to pry out this information 
for your underwriters and in most cases 
they do try. But in the solicitation of 
members of an association on a group 
basis, physical disabilities are often 
overlooked or excused because _per- 
centage of participation is the only re- 
quirement imposed under many associa- 
tion group contracts. 

“Along with this problem goes hand 
in hand the problem of underwriting en- 
dorsements. When the applicant does 
reveal medical information and an un- 
derwriting endorsement is necessary you 
can well imagine the job of reselling that 
the individual producer must do in or- 
der to place the policy. 

“Constant always is the pressure from 
the field to relax the underwriting rules 
so as to let the individual producer com- 
pete more actively with the association 
group writer. Thus, underwriters today 
are trying to do a two-fold job: (1) 
Underwrite each risk with the company 
viewpoint on one hand and (2) under- 
write each risk as liberally as possible.” 

Claim Department Problems 


In closing Mr. Manzelmann discussed 
problems that arise in home office claim 
departments, dealing in particular with 
cases where one or the other of the 
claims must be reduced or denied. “Here 
is where the claim department needs 
the wisdom of a Solomon to perform 
one of its major functions—that of a 
public relations section in an effort to 
conserve the business and build good 
will,” he said. He then noted: 

“In association group where participa- 
tion requirements have been met, pre- 
existing conditions do not arise as a 
problem, for each member is covered re- 
gardless of physical impairments or age. 
Imagine if you will the anger that 1s 
aroused in the minds of a covered as- 
sociation group member who presents 
a claim for an apparent pre-existing 
condition, has his claim honored, and 
then the individual producer must deny 
the claim because of the pre-existing 
clause of his policy. The repercussions 
are great and often result in the loss of 
business and constantly we are seeking 
ways and means of decreasing these 
losses. 

“I personally have tried to convince 
an individual policyholder of the spread 
of risk factor and other group insur- 
ance principles that cannot apply to in- 
dividual policies, and why individual 
policies must be handled the way they 
are—but to no avail. 

“Individually these problems are not 
of any great consequence but multiplied 
several times over and they assume huge 
proportions and become serious. I am 
convinced there is room in this business 
for both phases of writing.” 
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“What’s Left?” Topic 
Of Group Executives 


DIVISION OF PREMIUM DOLLAR 


Knoblock and Hellgren Cite Four-Year 
Experience of Typical Group 
Now In Force 

Chicago, Feb. 3—R. Knoblock, sec 
ond vice president, dikes National 
Insurance Co., and J. E. Hellgren, third 
vice president, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty, today gave an illustrated pres- 
entation of the actual split of costs on 
a large group case before the fifth an- 
nual group meeting here of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
The figures they presented were based 
on the four-year average of a group now 
actually in force having an annual pre- 
mium of $30,000. 

The two group specialists illustrated 
their talk with slide projections showing 
as a segment of a whole circle, the pro- 
portion allocated to each of seven ex 
pense items. The items illustrated were 
(1) sales and service, (2) underwriting, 
(3) commission, (4) tax, (5) administra- 
tion, (6) claim loss, and (7) “what's 
left.” 

Breakdown of Expense Items 

In discussing the breakdown of and 
allocation to the expense items listed, 
Mr. Knoblock said: 

“Included in the sales and service item 
will be such things as the actual pro- 
posal and its preparation, the contacts 
necessary to secure the master applica- 
tion, travel and other incidental expense, 
together with correspondence necessary 
during the original contacts, followed by 
the actual expense of closing the sale, 
including travel and other expenses, cor- 
respondence, meetings with management 
and union, and so on. The sales and 
service item also includes the installa- 
tion of the insurance, including the so- 
licitation of personnel, key or otherwise, 
plus the cost of the preparation of the 
literature which was used in the solici- 
tation of the case. Also included are 
service calls on the group, regular au- 
dits, the expense of field claim service, 
and finally, advertising expense which 
was incurred in connection with the sale 
and servicing of the group in question 
This segment takes up 6% of the total 

“Our next illustration is the item la- 
beled ‘underwriting expense. We have 
calculated on this group that it amounts 
to 2%. Included in our underwriting ex- 
pense is the calculation of the rate based 
upon the number of females and non- 
Caucasian lives, the occupational loading, 
a check on the moral aspect of the 
group, a check on the ages, together 
with geographical location and morbidity 
factors which might have been present 
Also included in our underwriting ex- 


pense is preparation of the master poli- 
cies and related forms, including sub- 
mission of policy forms to the state 


insurance departments for approval. 
Includes Issuance of Certificates 
“Our underwriting expense also in- 
cludes the issuance of certificates, the 
checking of the certificates, the deter- 
mination of limitations, if any, to be 
placed in the coverage, and a decision, 
based upon research, of concessions 
which may have been made on the 
group. Also as a part of our underwrit- 
ing expense is preparation of the actual 
literature used on the solicitation of the 
group, together with correspondence 
which was necessary. Our underwriting 
expense item also includes the expense 
of proper claim control, together with 
corrective measures, if any, which were 
taken in connection with the control of 
claims. And finally, our underwriting 
item obviously includes the expense of 
reviewing evidence of insurability forms 
which were submitted so that a deter- 
mination could be made as to whether 
or not the individual submitting the evi- 
dence of insurability was a satisfactory 
risk, with or without an exception rider. 
“Illustration No. 3 has to do with the 


broad term ‘commission expense’ which, 
in this particular illustration, amounts to 
4.6%. We are using the term ‘commis- 
sion expense’ very broadly since it in- 
cludes writing agent’s commission, gen- 
eral agent’s overwrite or service fee 
allowance or commission, and expense 
allowance for the group or branch offices 
maintained by the group department of 
this particular company. 


Taxes, Administration and Claim Loss 


“Illustration No. 4 has to do with tax 
expense and that segment of our pie 
which must be allocated to this expense 
item. Here again we use the term 
‘taxes’ in a broad form. Taxes include 
Federal taxes, state taxes, county taxes, 
and municipal taxes. You are all fa- 
miliar with Federal taxes which are 
paid by insurance companies, but are 
probably more familiar with state pre- 
eh taxes. Also, I am sure that many 
of you have learned that in some areas 
of the United States it costs a consider- 
able amount of money to be in the in- 
surance business. I am referring to cer- 
tain counties, cities, towns and villages 
which impose a county or municipal tax 
which is actually tied up in the licensing 
of the local agent or broker. Our tax 
expense amounts to 2.75%. 

“Ilustration No. 5 has to do with ad- 
ministration expense of this particular 
group. On this group the administrative 
expense amounted to 4% of our total. 
Included in administration expense are 
such items as actual claim handling, re- 
view and checking of claims, investiga- 
tion both by the home office and the 
field, correspondence, entries in claim 
registers, payment by means of sight 
drafts, coding of claims, punching of 
IBM cards, and finally, tabulating claim 
figures with earned premium figures in 
order to determine loss ratios. Also in- 
cluded in our administration expense are 
such items as premium handling and 
checking, the typing of certificates and 


record cards, changes of beneficiaries 
and changes in actual record cards, and 
such common items as banking, account- 
ing, preparation of commission checks, 
posting of premium, preparation of IBM 
punch cards and, of course, the reams 
and reams of correspondence which are 
a part of the administration of a group. 


Administration of Expense Items 


“Our administration expense item also 
includes a review of claim experience ou 
an anniversary date, the calculation of 
return premium or dividend data based 
upon favorable experience, and the post- 
ing of return premium or dividend data 
on dividend or bonus reserve records. 
This is followed by preparation of IBM 
punch cards, the actual issuance of divi- 
dend checks and, once again, corres- 
pondence in connection with the renewal 
of the group. Finally, under our admin- 
istration expense item we have the cost 
of printing of master policies and cer- 
tificates, the printing of application 
or enrollment cards, the printing 
of the record cards, and finally, the 
printing of the booklet which was dis- 
tributed to the employes in the group. 
Four per cent of our total is allocated to 
administration expense. 

“Our sixth illustration is the illustra- 
tion of claim losses and on the particular 
group on which these figures are based 
there was a four-year average of a 70% 
claim loss experience. I do not believe 
there is any necessity for any elabora- 
tion on what is meant by a 70% claim 
loss rate. 


Illustration of “What’s Left?” 


we get to that interesting 

‘what’s left?’ For the 
group in question, ‘what’s left’ amounts 
to 10.65% of our total. I suppose we 
could ask the question, ‘who gets what’s 
left?’ Yes, what does come out of the 
10.65%? I am sure that many of you 
could tell at a glance what must come 


“And, now, 
illustration of 
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out of the ‘what’s left’ segment. It 
seems to us that certainly we must take 
part of that segment and set up certain 
reserves. Next out of that segment, we 
must pay any return premium or divi- 
dend based on favorable claim experi- 
ence, and ‘what’s left?’ That’s right, our 
profit. Not very big, is it? The next 
time you underwrite a group case maybe 
you should stop and ask yourself the 


question, ‘what is going to be left ?’” 


Knoblock Reviews Record 


(Continued from Page 38) 


think about this. Is it old-fashioned 
to have a desire to make a profit in the 
group business? If we are representing 
XYZ Insurance Company and are try- 
ing to run a group operation for them, 
is it vital and necessary today that 
we conduct that group operation so 
that we wind up each year with an un- 
derwriting and expense ratio of over 
100% ? 3 personally can see nothing 
wrong with making a profit from the 
sale of group insurance. I can’t see 
that we have reason to be in business 
if we are not making a profit. Cer- 
tainly it is no disgrace to be regarded 
as old-fashioned if by so doing we con- 
duct a reasonably profitable group oper- 
ation for our respective companies. 


Deals With Specific Problems 


“Our program during the next two 
days is intended to deal specifically with 
the problems with which we are faced 
at this moment. I am sure nobody will 
argue with the fact that problems for 
the group industry do exist. Problems 
which arise in the group industry may 
be regarded as serious by one company 
and as insignificant by still another com- 
pany. It all depends on the point of view 
of the particular company. . . 

“Let me review some of the problems 
for you. First of all, it seems to me 
our number one problem is the high 
ratio of our losses to our income. Is 
it inevitable that from this time on we 
will be faced with a relatively higher 
claim loss experience than that under 
which we operated after the end of 
World War II? Can these losses be 
reduced? Possibly they can, and as some 
people will say, subject to our being 
placed in a non-competitive position from 
a rate standpoint. Still others may say 
that it is improbable that our high claim 
loss rates can be reduced in view of the 
constant upswing of the hospital and 
medical cost curve. Certainly, the chances 
of reducing our loss rates are improbable 
in view of the sometimes unrealistic 
underwriting that is done by a relatively 
small minority of group writing com- 
panies. 

“Can we learn to live with bad claim 
loss figures? What is involved in living 
with them? We might mention such 
things as a reduction of home office 
and field expense, the curtailment or re- 
duction of use of advertising and sales 
promotion material, the refinement of 
home office systems and procedures, with 
resultant increased efficiency and reduced 
operating costs, a saner actuarial ap- 
proach to dividends and retentions, the 
use of level instead of graded commis- 
sions, the efficient administration of 
small groups, the improvements which 
can be effected in the administration of 
trusted and trade association cases, and, 
finally, efforts to reduce the volume 
of statistics which are presently required 
of us for submission to many insurance 
departments. I hope that many of these 
nt will be covered by the people par- 
ticipating in this program. 

“In setting up the program to find 
possible solutions to the problems of loss 
rates you will note that the program 
deals mainly with the question of income, 
expense and outgo. Certainly, it is axi- 
omatic in any business that if you want 
to have a profitable operation your 
income must exceed your outgo plus the 
cost of doing business.” 
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Ejimer is the Smith’s dog. He keeps intruders away, watches over the children, 
gives warnings in event of fire, and in general, renders faithful service to the family. 


As efficient as Elmer is, the one thing he can’t do is to provide dollars and cents protec- 
tion. If fire damages or destroys his master’s home and its contents, if burglars break in 
and steal, if innumerable other costly losses occur, Mr. Smith will wish he had supple- 
mented Elmer's work with some dependable insurance. 


In your community, you'll find many Mr. Smiths — both in private life and in business. 
They think they are well protected. Often it is quite a task to convince them that they're 
not. 


But Ztna’s corps of friendly, informed agents are having remarkable success in doing 
so. Through use of modern survey methods such as Plandex and the tna Plan, through 
use of tested AXtna sales aids and the service of trained specialists in Atna field offices, 
through use of Aitna’s Loss Prevention and Claim Handling facilities, Avtna agents are 
proving to prospects everywhere that there is no substitute for adequate, reliable insurance. 


AETNA CasuaLty AND SuReETY Company 


The Etna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
tna Life Insurance Company A bile I e Comp 
tna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Johnson, Albright, Morrison, Miller 
Discuss Cost Angles of Group Plans 


3—A panel discussion 
was presented here to- 
fifth annual group meet- 
ing of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference. The panel consisted 
of four well known health and accident 
insurance men, each discussing a dif- 
ferent factor affecting the cost of writ- 
ing A. & H. group business. 

The first panel speaker was George 
C. Johnson, group insurance coordinator 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. whose 
talk, given off-the-record, was divided in 
two parts, (a) “Are Proper Allocations 
of Expense Items Being Made on All 
Groups 2” and (b) “Are We Disregarding 


Chicago, Feb. 
of “The Cost” 
day before the 


Sane Underwriting Rules on ‘Jumbo’ 
Risks?” Mr. Johnson was followed by 
49: Albright, associate actuary, Provi- 
dent Life and Accident, who spoke on 


“What Cost Allowances Are Justified on 
Self-Administered Risks ?”; N. C. Morri- 


son, accident and health underwriting 
manager, Federated Mutual Implement 
and Hardware, whose talk was “How 
Can Administrative Costs Be Reduced ?”, 
and W. Miller, supervisor, group and 
salary savings department, Northern 
Life Insurance Co., who discussed 


“Agents and Brokers—Is the Tail Wag- 


ging the Dog? 


Albright on Self-Administered Risks 


Mr. Albright began his remarks with 
a brief description of a self-administered 
case which he defined in this manner: 

‘A self-administered risk usuallv op- 
erates as follows: The policyholder re- 
tains all employe records and_ conse- 
quently the insurance company does not 
have duplicate employe data. The 
policyholder does his own accounting and 
billing. At the beginning of each pre- 
mium period the policyholder remits to 
the home office the premium, along with 
the proper supporting data, which has 
been computed by the policyholder. In 
addition, the policyholder has_ certain 
other — to perform. These include: 
change beneficiaries, issuance of cer- 
tificates, foe ange in deper idency classifi- 
cation, adjustments for changes in classi- 
fication, and furnishing certain statistical 
data to the home office for statement or 
experience rating and dividend purposes.” 

Mr. Albright pointed out that under 
home office administration, most of the 
employe records have to be kept by the 
insurer as well as by the employer, 
creating duplication and waste. He then 
explained some of the historical changes 
of the past years which have made pos- 
sible the writing of more and more group 
cases on a self-administered basis. 


Justifiable Cost Allowances 


As to the problem of making allow- 
ances for the savings insurance com- 
panies realize on self-administered risks, 
Mr. Albright said: 

“It is generally accepted in the group 
insurance field, that it is equitable and 
proper to assess against each risk its 
fair share of the insurance company’s 
overhead expense. A_ self-administered 
risk should therefore be charged less 
expense than if it were on home office 
administration. The savings in expense 
to the insurance company could then be 
reflected in the company’s experience 
rating formula by means of increased ex- 
perienced rating credits. This could take 
the form of reduced rates, additional 
experience rating refunds, or slightly in- 
creased benefits. To me it is logical to 
handle the savings in expense this way. 

“So far we have discussed administra- 
tion other than claim settlement. Fre- 
quently, the policyholder is furnished a 
draft book by the insurance company 
from which drafts may be drawn in 
settlement of claims. One advantage of 
this method is that employes receive 
claim payments: more promptly than 


would otherwise be the case. Claim 
settlement by the policyholder likewise 
results in a savings to the insurance 
company, and the savings, as_ before, 
could be reflected in the expense element 
of the experience rating formula. 

“I have not touched on the magnitude 
of these allowances. This is a matter for 
individual company consideration, and 
should be based on the particular com- 
pany’s method of operations and unit ex- 
pense. It would seem that the major 
part of the savings in expense would 
properly be expressed as a function of 
the number of lives insured under the 
risk, since most of the operations no 
longer handled by the insurance company 
are affected by the number of lives in- 
sured. To illustrate, the operations in- 
volved in issuing certificates, preparation 
of premium statements and maintaining 
up-to-date employe data are all influ- 
enced by the number of lives insured,” 
the speaker said. 


Caution Needed in Shift to Self- 


Administered Basis 


“T want to close on a word of caution. 
Suppose a company has the major part 
of its business on home office administra- 
tion. Its expense formula, which reflects 
a savings for self-administered risks, i 
adequate in that it produces sufficient 
expense to cover the group department’s 
overhead. For various reasons the com- 
pany decides to embark on a campaign 
to shift as much business as practicable 
to the self-administered basis. If a large 
block of business is changed over in a 
short time, and if the usual reduction 
in the expense element of the experience 
rating formula is made, it is quite pos- 
sible that the expense formula for indi- 
vidual cases will prove inadequate. 

The reason for this is that when a 
risk is changed to the self- administered 
basis, the immediate saving is relatively 
small because most of the general over- 
head will continue. For example, it is 
unlikely that employes will be laid off 
simply because a large account has been 
changed. Likewise the general overhead 
for tabulating machines and other equip- 
ment will continue. However, in the 
long run, fewer new employes will be 
hired and the same holds true for addi- 
tional equipment and space requirements. 


Perhaps the answer is to add new busi- 
ness on the self-administered basis. An 
established organization can handle a 
substantial volume of self-administered 
new business with only a slight increase 
in home office expenses.” 


Morrison on Administrative Costs 


N. C. Morrison, in his talk “How Can 
Administrative Costs Be Reduced?”, 
likened group coverage to the mass pro- 
duction idea as applied to the insurance 
industry. He emphasized the importance 
of standardization of coverages sold to 
the efficient application of this concept. 

“Naturally, we must continue to be 
flexible and to meet public needs,” he 
added, “but we are often asked to pro- 
vide unusual fringe benefits. These can 
seriously affect our expenses, particular- 
ly for smaller cases, and may also create 
unsound underwriting practices. A great- 
er awareness of the expense involved 
and a better job of selling our plan 
should help us reduce the extra expense 
created by these special benefits.” 

Mr. Morrison pointed out that acquisi- 
tion costs, issuance of policy, prepara- 
tion of certificates, general administra- 
tion and accounting procedures are areas 
in which costs could probably be re- 
duced. In elaborating on these categories, 
he said: 


Acquisition and Issuance Costs 


“Acquisition costs of companies may 
vary greatly because of the difference 
in method of selling their business. How- 
ever, the sale proposal, for example, is 
one item which we all use and since we 
make proposals for every case we solicit, 
its cost is all the more important. In the 
smaller cases, a real savings can be 
made by the use of a one page proposal 
or at most a folder which is designed 
so that only the variable amounts of 
benefits need be filled in. This will ade- 
quately serve the purpose and greatly 
reduce printing costs. 

“For larger groups,” he said, “a more 
elaborate proposal is usually desirable. 
Here, again, it is possible to use standard 
pages by designing them so that all 
variable information can be filled in. My 
company has done this by using a blank 
page to show the schedule of benefits 
and typing this for each proposal. We 
have standard pages for each of the 
coverages with blank spaces for all vari- 
able amounts. We use a loose leaf folder 
to put together the schedule of benefits 
and required descriptive pages. By using 
a work sheet to set up the proposal, we 
use our regular typist in its assembly. 
This work sheet is a valuable time saver 
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and also serves as a check for accuracy 
At one time, we tried typing the entire 
proposal. This was both too expensive 
and lacking in accuracy. 

“Issuing the master policy is not a 
major item of expense. We have found 
that the use of one policy to provide all 
coverages is the simplest procedure with 
a system for including only the particu- 
lar coverages sold. The biggest problem 
is to develop a standard policy which 
is flexible enough to fit all tailor-made 
plans. In that way you can eliminate 
the need for drawing up special forms 
and filing them for each case. Your prob- 
lem here depends on the type of bene- 
fits you sell.” 


Processing the New Case 


Mr. Morrison, in mentioning the diffi- 
culties involved in setting up the new 
case, stressed the likelihood of waste and 
pointed out that substantial economies 
could be effected by careful management. 
He said that one company found it ex- 
pedient to establish a unit with the 
responsibility of coordinating all neces- 
sary details in the processing of a new 
case. His own company, he added, had 
developed a special form which served 
as a guide to efficient handling of the 
processing. 

The preparation of the certificates, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morrison, is one of the 
largest items of expense on a group case, 
particularly in the case of tailor-made 
plans and the smaller groups. In discuss- 
ing methods of his company in handling 
certificates, the speaker said: 


Preparation of Certificates 


“My company has developed a plan 
which eliminates much of this expense, 
Our certificate consists of a ‘face’ or 
first page which contains all of the vari- 
able information regarding the case. 
Here we show name, policy number, 
schedule of benefits and any other spe- 
cial details needed. These are prepared 
by the use of a Duplimat Master for 
each case with all the variable informa- 
tion typed on it. The required number 
of copies are printed from this Duplimat. 
The certificate is then assembled with a 


collator, using this face and as many 
standard coverage pages as are needed 
to fully describe that particular policy. 


This method gives us a completed certi- 


ficate, costing only about 10 cents per 
copy, even for groups of only 25 lives. 


“We have eliminated the cost of typ- 
ing the insured employe’s name on each 
certificate by using a three part snap-out 
enrollment card. It is used as our regu- 
lar enrollment card and is filled out and 
signed by the employe when he applies 
for the insurance. One copy of this en- 
rollment card is attached to the certificate 
to identify it with the insured indi- 
vidual. This procedure has proven par- 
ticularly attractive for self-administered 
cases, for it saves the policyholder time 
and money.” 


Individual Records for All Insureds 


As to the practice of keeping an in- 
dividual record for each insured in the 
group, Mr. Morrison reviewed briefly 
plans that have been developed to cut 
the clerical cost of this operation. He 
pointed out that these records serve only 
two real purposes: determining _ the 
amount of premium due and checking 
coverages when a claim is presented, 
and that there is a growing tendency to 
do away with these records. He men- 
tioned one company which had made a 
survey and discovered that it had not 
paid a single claim which could have 
been denied by checking the insured 
status of the individual. 

The speaker then reviewed the various 
billing practices and concluded by say- 


How can administrative cost be re- 
duced? I would like to summarize by 
making the following recommendations: 
Develop standard policy forms and cer- 
tificates that will permit as much flexi- 
bility as possible, reduce record keeping 
to a minimum, have as many cases as 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Conduct Session on “The Payment” 


Clark Talks on Renewal Underwriting and Experience Rating; 
Kirkpatrick on Holding Claim Experienc in Line; 
Williams on Hospital Admissions Plans 


Chicago, Feb. 3—On the panel discus- 
sion on “The Payment,” held here this 
afternoon at the fifth annual group 
meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, the following 
were the speakers and their subjects: 
F. W. Clark, associate actuary, Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co., “Renewal 
Underwriting and Experience Rating”; 
T. H. Kirkpatrick, vice president and ac- 
tuary, Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., 
‘How Can Claim Experience Be Held in 
Line?” and James R. Williams, assistant 
director, public relations, Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, “Hos- 
pital Admissions Plans and Their Effect 
on Claim Experience,” and “Uniform 
Simplified Claim Forms.” 


Clark On Renewal Underwriting 


“Renewal underwriting is basically the 


same as initial underw riting, ” said Mr. 
lar but, of 
course, the _ re- 


newal underwriter- 
has the advantage 
of access to the 
records of the 
company’s actual 
experience to date 
with the group he 
is underwrit- 
ing. The recorded 
experience will in- 
clude such infor- 
mation as claim 
losses, enrollment 
statistics, contri- 
butions to reserve 
and surplus and 
administra- 
tive problems. The 
analysis of this experience constitutes a 
large part of the renewal underwriter’s 
job.” 

However, he said, important as our 
claim statistics are, the tendency on the 
part of the underwriter may be to give 
the claim losses more significance than 
they justify statistically. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume, he said, that every 
group has characteristics peculiar to 
itself and furthermore, the individual 
characteristics of any one group are 
subject to constant change. 

With respect to renewal underwriting 
of large, small and intermediate risks, 


Mr. Clark said: 
Large Case Demands Special Attention 





F. W. Clark 


“The large case demands special atten- 
tion because of its relatively important 
effect on our surplus account. However, 
when the case has been on the books 
for any length of time, the reliability 
of the available statistics are sufficient 
that we can tell pretty well what ad- 
justments should be made, and, further- 
more, the amounts of premium involved 
are large enough to warrant quite de- 
tailed investigations when such appear 
to be necessary. 

“Probably the greatest difficulty in 
setting rates on these cases arises out 
of the constant competitive pressure to 
lower the gross rate and lower the re- 
tention or liberalize coverages. It does 
not take very much experience with the 
underwriting of these cases to learn 
that the surest way to invite sudden 
death is to provide both low gross rates 
and low retentions. 

Will Have Substantial Losses 


“If your gross rates are going to be 
pared to the bone, then you are going to 
have substantial losses on a number of 
these groups that will have to be recov- 
ered through increased retentions on the 
better cases. Unless you want to operate 
on this basis, the underwriter must be 
conservative in the establishment of 


gross rates. It is a simple matter to re- 
fund at the end of the year if the rates 
prove to be more than were required. 


Small Case Presents Problems 


“The underwriting of the small case in 


some ways presents greater problems 
than the underwriting of the large 
group. Claim statistics are of limited 


value and the premium involved in any 
one case does not warrant a_ great 
amount of detailed analysis of other 
factors. This means that the renewal 
underwriter must of necessity rely 
heavily on the adequacy of the com- 
pany’s manual rates. Once the company 
has established that an increase in its 
manual rates is essential, it should move 
to put the new rates in effect on exist- 
ing business as rapidly as possible. Many 
of us have been very close to this un- 
pleasant task the past year. It is diffi- 
cult to explain to salesmen, and for the 
salesman in turn to expl 1in to clients, 
why an increase in rates is necessary on 
groups which individually have had sat- 
isfactory claim experiences. This situa- 
tion, and probably all of us are con- 
fronted with it in some degree, requires 
the underwriter to assist in educating 
the company’s field men to the nec essity 
of the general increz ase and to be as 
tactful as possible in individual cases. 
Fortunately, competition is usually less 
keen on the smaller cases and, I think, 
most of the companies are finding that. 
in spite of the fact that these adjust- 
ments are distasteful, they are being 
made with very little loss of business. 
“The group of intermediate size prob- 
ably places the greatest burden on judg- 
ment and experience. With the small 
case you rely largely on your manual 
rates; with the large case you rely 
largely on the experience of the indi- 
vidual group, but with the intermediate 
case you must exercise the greatest de- 
gree of judgment.” 


Where Employes Pay Total Costs 


Touching briefly on groups in which 
the employes pay the entire cost, Mr. 
Clark said: 

“As all of you know from experience, 
t is relatively difficult to enroll these 
groups initially because of the fact that 
there is no employer subsidy, and it is 
even more difficult to maintain an ade- 
quate level of enrollment after the case 
has been installed. 

“Experience has also confirmed our 
judgment that we almost never get the 
same kind of employer cooperation in 
these cases that we do in cases where 
the employer has a financial interest in 
the experience. If any of you have had 
occasion to increase rates on one of 
these groups, you probably found there 
was much more difficulty than you are 
faced with when the employer is con- 
tributing to the cost, and if you were 
fortunate enough to have an experience 
that warranted a distribution of a divi- 
dend or premium refund, you found that 
there were extra problems involved 
again. 

“Certainly as a class these groups re- 
quire substantially higher rates than 
cases where the employer contributes to 
the cost. 

“In spite of the relative unattractive- 
ness of this class of business, competi- 
tion in the present market is sufficiently 
keen to make it very difficult to under- 
write it at profitable rates. An under- 
writer finds himself constantly con- 
fronted with the problem of trying to 
pick the best out of a second-rate class 
of business. My own company’s experi- 
ence indicated that we were not smart 
enough to pick out a sufficiently large 





percentage of good cases to produce a 
profit on the total business of this class. 
At the present time we are not writing 
new groups in this category. A change 
in the competitive picture might lead us 
to re-enter the market. Our hats are 
off to those of you who have been able 
to provide this extension of voluntary 
health insurance on a profitable basis.” 
Kirkpatrick on Holding Line 

Mr. Kirkpatrick said that because only 
a part of his topic could be covered 
during the allotted time he would con- 


Melkon Studio 
T. H. KIRKPATRICK 


sider only one aspect of it: “How can 
we make savings on high claims rate 
group without affecting legitimate 
claims ?” 

“The answer to this question,” he said, 
“lies in holding the utilization of medi- 
cal services at a reasonable level and 
secondly and of less importance, how 
can claims abuses be held to a mini- 
mum? In analyzing this problem, let 
us consider the interested parties, 
namely, the suppliers of medical services, 
the insured, the policyholder and the 
insurer.’ 

Regarding suppliers of medical serv- 
ice,” he said, “occasionally we see such 
abuses as unnecess: iry medical treatment, 
expensive treatment and, in a very few 
cases, fraud. These should be strictly 
handled because of the danger of the 
practices spreading. Only a very small 
percentage of the doctors is involved. 
Another abuse is excessive surgical fees. 
In these cases we are willing to discuss 
the matter with the surgeon even though 
we have no further liability. We con- 
sider complaints to the local medical 
society as justified.” 

Must Keep Pressure On 

Summarizing the situation with respect 
to doctors, Mr. Kirkpatrick said: “We 
have done a bit of work along these 
lines, with mixed success. You have to 
keep the pressure on, as otherwise your 
work has little lasting results. The em- 
ployer and the unions, through their lo- 
cal influence, can frequently do much 
more than you can as the insurance 
company.” 

As to hospitals, Mr. Kirkpatrick said 
it should be noted that a great many 
people consider that hospital and medi- 
cal care should be available as a right 
to all those in need of it. “The result,” 
he said, “is that we can expect increases 
in our claim costs and no amount of 
claims control will avoid these increases. 

“In considering claims control in rela- 
tion to the insured,” Mr. Kirkpatrick 
said, “the problem is mainly to keep 
claims at a normal level and control lux- 
ury claims. To accomplish this, it is 
necessary that the insured has a correct 
attitude towards the insurance. This én- 
tails that the insurance be properly sold 





and that there is a constant awareness 
on the part of the insured that claims 
must be kept at a normal level. 

“The insurer and his attitude have the 
most effect in keeping claims in line,’ 
said the speaker. He noted a number 
of points, such as proper underwriting 
and a close relationship and understand- 
ing of the insurance and the claims de- 
partments among all parties, and con- 
tinued: 

Fair Payment Is Essential 

“Any discussion of claim control has 
the implication of squeezing legitimate 
claims. This, however, is not true. Fair, 
prompt and liberal payment of legitimate 
claims is essential to any claims control 
plan. Only in this way do you obtain the 
good will which builds the cooperation 
required. Practically all your savings 
come from the entire avoidance of claims 
and only a small amount from the con- 
trol of abuses or in savings in payments 
of claims once incurred.” 

Williams on Identification Programs 

Mr. Williams said that the _ initial 
hospital admissions plan was developed 
in Chicago nearly five years ago, and 
since then, the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil has negotiated similar arrangements 





JAMES R. WILLIAMS 


with hospital councils, both state and 
local, in more than 30 areas throughout 
the country. He said the Chicago plan 
is the largest that the Health Insurance 
Council has developed. This program is 
based on a card index system. A card 
is on file with the Chicago Hospital 
Council for each group case in the pro- 
gram, listing the benefits, employer and 
other pertinent information. 

However, Mr. Williams said, the ma- 
jority of the programs, while similar in 
purpose to the Chicago plan, vary in 
their procedure; because the majority 
of hospital councils do not have a per- 
manent executive staff, the plan in most 
of the cities and states follows the 
so-called Milwaukee program, under 
which the employe receives a written 
outline of his hospital insurance bene- 
fits from his: employer and presents it 
to the hospital upon admission. The 
Health Insurance Council, he said, has 
revised the group hospital form and 
urged the companies to adopt it for all 
their group hospital accounts. 

Eliminates Multiplicity of Claims 

“This recommendation,” he said, “was 
prompted because of the evident desire 
on the part of all group underwriters 
contacted to cooperate with requests on 
the part of hospitals to eliminate the 
multiplicity of claim forms and to adopt 
a form which would facilitate hospital 
admissions and furnish adequate infor- 
mation for claim settlements. 

“Tt was anticipated by the council that 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Price Aspects of Group Hospital 





Insurance Thoroughly Explored 


Panel Participants Are Darrell O. Smith, G. I. Hilliard and 
Joseph Moran; Roy A. MacDonald of 
Conference Staff Opens Session 







Chicago, Feb. 3—The panel discussion pendent upon the given risk. “We exe- 
portion of the fifth annual group meet- cute an individual risk agreement and 
ing here of the Health & Accident Un- this tells what the first-year commission 
derwriters Conference got off to a good will be. The compensation in future 
start this morning with three thought- years will depend upon experience, i.e., 
provoking talks on the price aspects of individual risk underwriting. 
group hospitalization insurance. Roy A 
MacDonald, assistant director, group and 
underwriting on the conference staff, 
opened the session and welcome was ex- 
tended by Managing Director C. O. Pau- 
ley and Robert R. Neal, vice president 
and counsel, North American Accident, 
who is conference president. 

Panel participants included Darrell O. 
Smith, vice president, American Casu- 








































Premium Volume Discounts 


As to whether premium volume dis- 
counts are justified Mr. Smith said: “We 
have filed rates and follow them in cer- 
tain states. By all means we should file 
premium discounts. We use them in 
some states and in other states they are 
used when advisable and not just on a 
blanket basis. In determining the dis- 
alty, who discussed (1) “Level vs. count we eliminate the factor of the 
Graded Commissions,” and (2) “Are agent being in the picture but we do 
Premium Volume Discounts Justified?”; have the risk itself to consider. We 
G. I. Hilliard, agency supervisor, Wash- must decide what is fair in determining 
ington National, whose subject, “Are the rate on a risk and in putting the 
Hospital Insurance Rates Adequate?” business on a profitable basis. Obviously, 
held close attention, and Joseph Moran, I do not believe premium discounts 
group underwriter, New York Life, who should be automatic as it is not under- 
spoke to the point on three questions: writing in my opinion. But they are an 
Are increases in loss of time and sur- underwriting tool as important as female 
gical rates justified? Should average age Or occupational loadings.” 
affect rate structure? What should we In closing Mr. Smith insisted that 
do about retired employes? more individual thinking along the lines 


a “ of London Lloyd’s operations was 
Smith for Complete Freedom of Action) eded in underw riting group business. 
The first speaker, Darrell Smith, said 


He conceded that level and graded com- 
he believed in complete freedom of ac- missions and premium volume discounts 
tion in underwriting group A. & H. 


are part of the price structure and the 
business with no regulation of rates, underwriting process, but said that they 
dividends or rate formulae. As a busi- 


should not follow cut and dried rules. 
ness in which the fittest survive, “it is 
impossible to make money on group in- 
surance in following a standard basis of G. I. Hilliard was confronted with a 
operation,” he said. man-sized job in discussing the ques- 
As to level vs. graded commissions, he tion of the adequacy of hospital rates 
maintained that both should be used at and he measured up to the assignment. 
given times and on given risks. “There His talk ran for over an hour. At the 
are a multiplicity of interests that affect outset he pointed to the upward revision 
the application of level or graded com- of hospital rate structures made by many 
missions.” companies within recent months, and 
Discussing the question from the said that the big question is whether 
agency viewpoint, he remarked, “The “our prezent or the revised rates are 
amount to which an agent is entitl@d will 


Hilliard’s Sizeup of Rate Adequacy 


adequate, and whether they will remain 
so next summer and a year or more 
hence.” 

After discussing this problem with 
officials of other companies he is con- 
vinced that the level of rate adequacy 
varies with each company in the group 
hospitalization field. What may be ade- 
quate for one company may be entirely 
inadequate for another, and vice versa. 
In this connection he said: 

“T have always felt that certain group 
Writing companies whose scope of oper- 
ation was limited to certain geographical 
areas, have an opportunity to exert a 
certain competitive rate advantage as 
long as the industry as a whole estab- 
lished level rates on an over-all basis 
encompassing their entire scope of op- 
eration.” 

He also thought that the type of group 
hospital cases underwritten may also 
have a very definite bearing upon the 
level of rates to be utilized by particular 
underwriters. Likewise, the class of 
emplover-emplove group underwritten— 
the obvious differences that exist be- 
tween such groups as laundries, hotels, 
taverns, etc., as against other types of 
business and manufacturing concerns, 
“may have very marked effect upon the 
rate level that would be necessary to 
underwrite group hospitalization insur- 
ance on a profitable basis.” 


Claim Practices Have Important Bearing 


In addition, he pointed out that a 
group underwriter who is somewhat lax 
in requiring that the established under- 
writing rules be complied with, is likely 
to be confronted with a different picture 
than the underwriter who enforces these 
basic underwriting rules and require- 
ments. The claim practices of a com- 
pany will also have an important bear- 
ing, he said, as to whether a rate is 
adequate. Further, the inclusion in group 
hospital contracts of supposedly minor 
frills, small additional benefits, and the 
allowing of unnecessarily high exposure 
limits, plus loose underwriting controls, 
cannot help but produce a higher claim 
loss experience than a company not in- 
dulging in these small competitive pleas- 
ures. 

The point of “no return” is evidently 
reached wherein it is simply a matter 
of trading dollars for dollars, he said. 

Showing his evident distaste for loose 
underwriting, the speaker then said: “It 
is amazing how group hospital under- 
writers, in the face of an abundance of 





vary. We should ascertain how ’much 
work he has done on the risk, such as 
installing the plan, the selling and the 
claim service. This is a big factor in de- 
termining the basis of his commission. 
The amount will vary by agents. 

“As to the risk itself, how good is it? 
This is not entirely a matter of looking 
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of industry and the age of the group. 
Also ascertain the attitude of the group 
toward insurance protection. 

“All these factors have a definite bear- 
ing on what commission should be paid, 
and on what basis. Some risks require 
the agent to be in the picture constantly. 
Competition is an important factor. 
Maybe a broker or agent has two or 
three markets? Maybe there is another 
carrier bidding on the business? We 
should weigh these conditions carefully.” 

Mr. Smith said that his company has 
group risks with both level and graded 
commission setups; also risks which de- 
pend upon the size of the premium in 
deciding the commission to be paid. The 
agency contract does not contain any 
standardized commission scale—it is de- 
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facts and figures based on actual experi- 
ence, quote what they honestly fear will 
be an inadequate rate simply to put pre- 
miums on the books.” 

He maintained that establishment of 
the fact as to whether a particular hos- 
pital rate is adequate or not is depend- 
ent to a large extent upon the loss ex- 
perience developed under such a rate. 
It was also brought out that the level 
of hospital rates should vary conversely 
with the premium volume produced, tem- 
pered, of course, by other factors per- 
taining to benefits, coverage, administra- 
tion, etc. This is accomplished through 
premium volume discount, he said. 

He further noted that type of cover- 
age and amount of benefits under a 
particular program may likewise have 
a definite bearing upon the expense ratio 
which, in turn, is ultimately reflected 
in the amount of underwriting gain. 


Third Party Control in Claim Costs 


Another factor in the situation, he 
continued, is that group hospitalization 
programs as written today are subject 
to more than a moderate degree of con- 
trol by a third party insofar as claim 
costs are concerned. Mr. Hilliard said 
it is unfortunate that such a condition 
exists as “it is totally inconsistent with 
all basic principles of insurance under- 
writing.” He quoted from a talk made 
two years ago at this same meeting by 
Frank Soyars, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, who set forth the two basic prin- 
ciples in this field of underwriting as 
follows: 

“That the happening of the event 
should be beyond the control of the per- 
son insured, and that the amount of 
liability contemplated in the premium 
calculations for the insurance should not 
be subject to violent changes as the re- 
sult of a third party’s economic de- 
sires.” Mr. Hilliard remarked that these 
principles are the very ones now caus- 
ing the headaches in group hospitaliza- 
tion underwriting today. 


Factors Affecting Hospital Rate Level 


He then considered some of the spe- 
cific factors that will normally have an 
effect on the level of a hospital rate for 
a particular group. One such factor is 
the effect of age distribution which has 
definite bearing upon claim loss ex- 
perience. Another factor is the size of 
the families within the prospective 
group; still another is the possibility of 
further expansion in the area of dupli- 
cated hospitalization coverage. He noted 
that there are instances wherein one 
group may sponsor two separate hospital 
plans underwritten by two separate car- 
riers. “It is obvious,” he said, “that 
overinsurance will develop, and there is 
nothing so conducive to development of 
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abuses and malingering as overinsurance.’ 

Among other factors he enumerated 
(1) type of industry to be underwritten 
and employment conditions within that 
industry ; (2) hiring of marginal workers 
in an industry having full employment 
which will result in claim cost increases 
on all coverages, and (3) the fact that 
individuals in the higher wage or salary 
brackets are almost invariably those who 
produce higher than average hospital 
and medical claim costs. 

As to influences upon the rate struc- 
ture which are not so easily anticipated, 
or measurable, nor subject to anv ap- 
preciable degree of control, Mr. Hilliard 
spoke first of inflation, then of one of 
its by-products—the rise in administra- 
tive and operative costs of a hospital. 
He also noted the frequency of the use 
of hospitalization facilities, a factor now 
controlled primarily by the medical pro- 
fession. “While major control of this 
factor is in the hands of a third party,” 
he said, “we still may exercise some 
st .bilizing influence by providing cover- 
age on a basis whereby at least one 
third party will have a real stake and 
interest in the cost.” 


Practices Not Consistent With Sound 
Underwriting 


Attention was then directed by the 
speaker to certain current practices 
which are not consistent with sound un- 
derwriting principles and he specified: 

1. Underwriting of any type of pro- 
gram wherein reimbursement is made 
for the full cost of a room and board 
charge, whatever it may be. This is to- 
tally inconsistent with any interpreta- 
tion of sound underwriting principles, 
unless the underwriter has real control 
over the charges and complete coopera- 
tion of the medical profession to avoid 
excessive utilization. 

2. A comparable situation exists in 
underwriting of programs providing for 
unlimited miscellaneous fee reimburse- 
ment. “This blank check feature is even 
more dangerous,” he warned, “than it 
is with respect to, daily hospital benefits. 
We are not only fully subjected to the 
complete control of the hospital insofar 
as charges are concerned, but we are 
subjected to possible abuses and use of 
unnecessary services by members of the 
medical profession and the insured pa- 
tient as well.” 

3. The problem of duplicated hospital 
coverage should also be studied and con- 
sideration given to the inclusion of a 
prorating provision or the use of the ex- 
pense incurred provision in all hospital 
contracts, whether they be individual or 
group. 

Suggests Constructive Steps to Take 


This brought Mr. Hilliard to a review 
of some points that ‘ ‘might well be given 
fullest consideration in establishment of 
an adequate hospital rate structure in 
order to insure, to the greatest degree, 
that this structure will be adequate for 
many years ahead.” He proposed: 

“The rate established per dollar of 
daily hospital benefit should be kept 
separate and distinct from the rate es- 
tablished for a dollar benefit of miscel- 
laneous fee allowances. 

“For reasons of flexibility and con- 
sistency, consideration should be given 
to establishment of a separate rate 
structure for a schedule of maternity 
benefits. Furthermore, such benefits 
should only be written on a reimburse- 
ment basis. 

“Another important step taken by 
some companies is the application of the 
coinsurance principle for miscellaneous 
fee benefits. It is absolutely necessary 
that the insured have an incentive to 
control the charges and utilization of 
services by making him a_coinsurer. 
Perhaps this principle should be applied 
to every dollar of miscellaneous fee cov- 
erage but maybe the American people 
are not ready for such an innovation at 
this time. 

“Another underwriting fact, which has 
had less attention than that involving co- 
insurance, is the principle of the deduc- 


tible provision for both miscellaneous 
fees and daily hospital benefits. This 
principle could also be applied to hos- 
pitable insurance whereby coverage for 
the small loss or very short hospital ad- 
mission is eliminated, with the result 
that our premium charges might be re- 
duced. 

“Careful consideration should be given 
to provide for the reimbursement of 
benefits rather than a flat indemnity.” 

As to the factor involving age dis- 
tribution within a group, Mr. Hilliard 
said: “It may not be that the frequency 
of hospital use is greater in higher age 
brackets, but probably the length of stay 
is longer, and perhaps utilization of cer- 
tain services is greater. Certainly, ages 
have an effect upon the morbidity rate; 
therefore, it may be wise perhaps for 
us to develop a loading factor for age 
distribution, especially since a_ larger 
percentage of our population is made up 
of those in the higher age brackets. 

“Finally, an intensive study and an- 
alysis might well be made into the com- 
parative relationship of hospital costs 
between geographical areas, metropoli- 
tan areas, and rural communities.” 


More Education Needed 


In closing Mr. Hilliard urged that edu- 
cation play its rightful role in solving 
the problem. “We are faced,” he said, 
“with a monumental task of getting 
many truths across to the American 
public. I have always felt that once the 
public understands the truth of any 
problem they are more than willing to 
accept logical solutions when it is to 
their best interest. This educational job 
can be accomplished, to some degree, on 
an industry-wide basis through institu- 
tional advertising. We appreciate what 
the Conference, the Health Insurance 
Council and other groups are doing 
through their individual and collective 
efforts. But there is considerable room 
for even greater effort as well as im- 


provement over present methods being 
used. 

“IT am optimistic as to the outlook for 
growth and expansion of group hospital 
business. We are getting our feet on 
the ground and approaching the prob- 
lem of rate adequacy with cool heads 
and a full understanding of the basic 
needs of the American public, coupled 
with proper adherence to sound under- 
writing principles.” 


Moran on Loss of Time and Surgical 
Rate Trends 


As the final speaker, Joseph Moran 
said considerable doubt exists at this 
time as to whether the prevailing pre- 
mium rates for loss of time coverages 
and surgical benefits are, like the rates 
for hospital benefits, adequate to pro- 
vide the desired margins for dividends in 
good risks. In the case of loss of time, 
Mr. Moran said: 

“It now looks as if the companies were 
possibly over-optimistic in reducing their 
premium rates during the post- war 
years. As for surgical coverages, it ap- 
pears that they are becoming increas- 
ingly more expensive for the same rea- 
son as hospital benefits, i.e., the increas- 
ing awareness and utilization of such 
facilities by the public.” 

In this connection, the speaker said 
the principal sources of information by 
which companies are able to study the 
propriety of their rate levels for group 
accident and sickness coverages are the 
inter-company studies published by the 
Society of Actuaries. “The latest 
studies,” he said, “indicate that there 
was a consistent downward trend in the 
level of weekly indemnity claim costs 
during the four-year period ending in 
1950. Unfortunately, however, there is 
a substantial time lag between the oc- 
currence of events effecting claims ex- 
perience and the availability of the re- 
sults in reliable statistical form. 

“When the next set of experience fig- 
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ures is published this spring, this inter- 
val will have reached almost three years. 
As a result, companies must turn to less 
precise analyses of their own or other 
limited experience and to whatever gen- 
eral indications of experience they may 
wheedle from their competitors.” 

Mr. Moran credited Morton L. Miller, 
associate actuary, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, for his publication in 1951 
of a new weekly indemnity continuation 
table, and said that it provided part of 
the theoretic il basis for a revision in 
loss of time rates. But since this table 
did not include the factor for claim fre- 
quency, which is needed to estimate in- 
surance costs, the companies were free 
to use their own judgment in setting 
premium rates. 

Mr. Moran noted that some companies 
kept their old pre-war rates. Buoyed by 
good experience, others set their rates 
at levels which could not stand up in 
years of bad experience. In 1952 most 
of the leading companies raised their 
hospital and surgical coverage rates, and 
revised their rates for loss of time cov- 
erages. Others have ehosen to stand 
pat until indications of higher claims 
become somewhat more reliable. “In 
this respect,” said the speaker, “it is felt 
by some that bad experience during part 
of 1952 was strictly a brief fluctuation 
rather than a sign of poor experience 
to come.” 

The steel strike of 1952 was pointed 
to as an extraneous factor which af- 
fected claim experience in abnormal 
fashion. “But companies should reakze 
that such fluctuations have been the 
rule rather than the exception in the 
history of A. & H. insurance,” he ex- 
plained. 


Effect of Changes in Conditions 


Mr. Moran’s next point was that 
changing characteristics of the group 
business may have an effect on claim 
levels. For example, he mentioned that 
unions now have much greater voice 
in claims administration under many of 
the new trusteed plans than they have 
had under traditional employer-employe 
plans. “Group coverage,” he said, “is 
now being extended to many groups 
once considered uninsurable. The effect 
of changes in economic conditions on 
such programs is unknown, and the ex- 
perience used in setting current rates 
excludes such plans almost entirely. 
Some margins should be available for 
possible losses.” 

Taking a realistic outlook the speaker 
said group policyholders must face the 
fact that costs of medical care for their 
employes will continue to increase as 
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utilization of hospital, medical and sur- 
gic il facilities continues to increase. 

“Furthermore, the increasing  fre- 
quency of complex procedures makes it 
to liberalize schedules to pro- 
benefits, and these lib- 
tend to increase 
Even though many of the leading com- 
panies increased their rates only last 
year, further increases will probably be 
required in the near future.” 

Should Average Age Affect Rate 

Structure? 

Mr. Moran thought the proper ap- 
proach to this question lies in breaking 
it into two parts: How much do net 
claim costs vary by age? Is it desirable 
to take this variation directly into the 
rate structure ? 

He indicated that available 
tion shows that “there is definitely 
correlation between claim costs and age, 
but it is difficult to make an accurate 
estimate for all coverages because of 
the limited amount of data available.” 
He said the annual studies of group ac- 
cident and sickness and hospital-surgical 
prepared by the Society of 
Actuaries, do not include an analysis by 
age. Available experience is based on 
much more limited exposures on various 
plans and types of groups, so that there 
is quite a bit of inconsistency. “How- 
ever, there appears to be definite pat- 
terns of significant variations by age for 
weekly indemnity and some of the medi- 
cal care coverages,” he said. 

Mr. Moran has also noted that varia- 
tions in claim costs by age at ages be- 


necessary 
vide adequate 


eralizations also costs. 


informa- 
some 


experience, 


low 50 appear to be relatively small. 
Thus, the principal effect of age upon 
average costs is that caused by the 


number of older employes. 

As to whether these variations by age 
should be reflected in the rate struc- 
ture, Mr. moras said: “In group insur- 
ance basic average rates are established 
for groups having a reasonable distribu- 

ages among the employes. There 
difference in actual cost 
if a group’s employes are concentrated 
in the age 20-25 bracket, or the 40-45 
so there is no reason for adjust- 
-s for this fact. 

“The use of an elaborate schedule of 
rates by age, as is done for group life 
would introduce complications 
alculation of premiums which 
be justified. . Thus, it seems 
best to use a basic average rate for all 
age distributions, together with a 
tem of age loadings for cases in which, 
say, 15% of the,employes are over age 
60, or 10% over *age 65, over age 
70. Some companies use such a loading 
formula at the present time. v 
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Referring to the problem of retired 
employes who in many cases have had 
to give up their group insurance when 
it is needed the most, the speaker said: 


“A number of companies have experi- 


mented with an eye toward developing 
am inexpensive method of continuing 
hospital and surgical expense coverage 


for retired employes. Usually very lim- 

ited benefits are provided. They are 
silened to only retired members of very 
large groups developing adequate pre- 
mium margins to cover any possible 
losses on the retired lives. 

“One device used is the limitation of 
each individual to benefits totaling one 
maximum claim per year, to one miaxi- 
mum claim for the entire period follow- 
ing retirement, or to some amount like 
$500 or $750 for the entire period fol- 
lowing retirement. Such plans do not 
afford the comprehensive protection 
needed by many retired persons but they 
are better than nothing.” 

Mr. Moran pointed to the reluctance 
of the companies to estimate the costs 
of coverage for retired employes because 


of their uncertainty as to the level of 
such costs. “The only experience data 
available to most carriers,” he said, 
“comes from sources such as the Blue 
Cross and Census Bureau. Their 
experience must be modified and ad- 
justed, partly by guesswork, to become 


Cade Explains Writing 
Of Group Creditor 


$15 MILLION VOLUME IN 1952 
Points to Underwriting Aspects, Selec- 
tion and Licensing of Agents, and 
State Requirements 


A. J. Cade, vice president of Old 
Republic Credit Life, presented his views 
on “Group Creditor Insurance” on the 
second day of last week’s annual group 
insurance meeting of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference in Chi- 
cago. He explained at the outset ages 
there are two forms—life and A. & H.— 
for persons to use in borrowing money. 
The credit insurance coverages offered 
by his company, he said, are usually 
broad, and the only exclusions in the 
policy are pregnancy and _ pre-existing 
conditions, 

“There is no underwriting involved 
in handling the business but there is a 
certain loading, as we operate, in figur- 
ing the rates. As a basic axiom, there 
is a liberal approach to the handling of 
claims.” 

Mr. Cade pointed out that acceptance 
of credit insurance theories is indicated 
by a survey his company conducted re- 
cently which showed that 95% of those 
interviewed thought the coverages were 
worthwhile and that they would buy 
again if they were in the position to 
incur large indebtedness. 

In marketing creditor insurance it has 
been noted that brokers and general 
agents usually cannot do an adequate 
job. Instead, the approach has been to 
set up facilities in the office of the 
lender, seller or vendor. “This party 
must be given certain considerations,” 
Mr. Cade explained, “to make him inter- 


ested and active in promotion of this 
type of business. However, handicaps 
arise in some states that have legislation 
which prohibits the licensing of such 
agents. These producers, often with 
their own best interests at heart, will 


recommend credit coverage to the worse 
risks, rather than presenting the pro- 
gram to all customers. Thus, a poor 
spread of business is produced. 
Screening Mechanism Set Up 

“The company writing group creditor 
insurance must therefore set up screen- 
ing mechanisms to weed out and correct 
this situation, when and where it oc- 
curs, and before it can influence the 
loss ratio too greatly.” 

The speaker declared that the best 
prospects for group creditor coverages 
are banks, finance companies, small loan 
companies, mortgage companies, etc. He 
indicated that there are various argu- 
ments for writing on a group or indi- 
vidual basis, depending on the structure 
of the loaning business dealt with, and 
the laws of the particular state. On that 
score, he said, standardization of state 
laws might supply the remedies for some 
of the present difficulties. 

Giving arguments for the individual 

(Continued on Page 54) 





applicable to group insurance.” 

In closing the speaker presented a 
brief table of the factors which he usu- 
ally applies to active life premiums when 
he is asked to quote costs of retired life 
coverage for a prospect. This table 
shows that the largest factors are ap- 
plied to hospital and comprehensive 
medical expense coverages, “which are 
probably subject to the heaviest claims 
from persons with chronic conditions. 
It was also indicated that factors for 
male employes are higher than those for 
females principally because the active 
life costs for the latter (i.e., the base of 
the ratio), are larger. However, the 
gap between costs for males and females 
narrows quite a bit at the higher ages.” 

Mr. Moran’s over-all recommendation 
when retired lives are to be included 
under a group plan was to follow the 
general principles of group underwriting 
just as in the case of active lives. 








Left to right—L. L. Phelps, assistant vice president, North American Life; 
Bond, representing National Association of Clinic Managers; John P. Hanna, 
associate managing director, H. & A. Underwriters Conference. 
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Cost Angles Discussed 


(Continued from Page 44) 


possible operated on a self-administered 
basis and use simple accounting proce- 
dures which are set up so that the policy- 
holder bills himself. 

Miller on Control of Group Business 

pl L. Miller, in his portion of the 
panel, discussed the possibility of loss of 
control of group business and the in- 
tangible costs involved in the consequent 
loss of public confidence. In his talk he 
mentioned the situation created by fierce 
competition, self-administered plans and 
trusteed plans, and the brokers relation- 
ship with present conditions. 

Deploring the present climate of com- 
petition, prompting many companies to 
accept business at inadequate rates and 
with too adequate benefits, Mr. Miller 
said: 

“Now let’s consider what effect the in- 
tensely increased activity of brokers into 
the field of group insurance selling may 
have had in our business. We might even 
say it brings up the question, ‘Who is 
running our business?’ It is common 
practice for a broker to ask for quota- 
tions from several companies, and then 
play one against the other for rates, 
retention representations, fringe bene- 
fits, added benefits, new benefits, trusteed 
arrangements, _ self- administered plans, 
union-controlled plans, allowances for 
administrative expenses and other items. 

“Now I recognize fully that the broker 
represents the buyer and is naturally 
anxious to secure for the buyer the deal 
which, in the opinion of the broker, is 
the best deal. However, do we not need 
to more firmly represent our industry 
and our company by refusing to be 
jockeyed into an untenable position? 
When we make a bid, why not do so at 
fair, adequate rates and stand pat?” 

Stating that the companies are in 
danger of losing control of their business 
when brokers have this type of com- 
mand, Mr. Miller continued: 

“Who Is Running Our Busi : fad 

“Brokers are promoting many self- 
administered plans, and who is running 
our business under self-administered 
plans? Is a self-administered plan an ad- 
mission that perhaps an organization, 
untrained in group insurance, can ad- 
minister our plan more economically and 
more efficiently than we can? And re- 
verting to the subject of running up 
costs, the hearing held last year by the 
California Insurance Commissioner was 
based on the thought that there might 
be rebate possibilities in allowing a 





liberal percentage of the premium for 
administration expenses. If we must 
have self-administered plans, and I still 
don’t know why, why should the fee for 
expenses be more than for expenses 
actually incurred with fixed limitations? 
This should be on a reimbursement basis. 

“Brokers are promoting many trusteed 
cases, and who is running our business 
under trustee agreements where the em- 
ployer and the union have joint responsi- 
bility ? Usually, doesn’t the employer lose 
interest when he agrees to a health and 
welfare plan to be paid for at so much 
per hour per employe, and feel all he 
needs to do is pay the invoice and let 
the union worry? However, when the 
claims get too heavy and the rate goes 
up because of prejudiced claim payments, 
the employer starts to worry. He is then 
asked to pay more money because the 
insurance company relinquished the 
handling of its business, and the cost of 
the insurance went up. Then what about 
the loss of public confidence? Wouldn’t 
that be too costly?” 

Danger of Government Interference 

Mr. Miller predicted that this loss of 
public confidence would inevitably lead 
to a demand for more rigid Government 
regulation. He called the recent election 
a vote of public confidence in private 
enterprise and concluded his talk with 
this challenge: 

“We can operate our business in a 
manner to prove there is no need for 
Federal health and welfare plans, social- 
ized medicine, state controlled accident 
and health plans, outside unfair influence 
and practices in selling, and turning over 
the administration of our business to 
those not in this business. 

“Let’s do it! Let’s realize costs are not 
only financial, they involve the cost if 
we should lose control of our business or 
lose public confidence. The insurance in- 
dustry has a fine record of public serv- 
ice. We have made great advances in our 
effort to cover the field of insurance 
needs of the American public. Let’s keep 
it that way. Let’s make it better. Let’s 
conduct our business wisely and continue 
to merit public confidence.” 


Hannas Welcomed at Party 

A “welcome home” party in honor of 
John P. Hanna, associate managing di- 
rector, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, and Mrs. Hanna, was held 
Sunday, February 1, at the home of 
Marie (conference secretary) and Cath- 
erine (Loyalty Group) Meade in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Hanna is back on the job 
after two years’ service as a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Navy. 
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Provident Mutual Life 
Begins A. & S. Program 


HOLDS SERIES OF MEETINGS 





Three New Policies, Non-cancellable and 
Guaranteed Renewable to Insured’s 
65th Birthday Offered by Company 





Provident Mutual Life’s active entry 
into the accident and sickness field is 
being marked with a series of 14 educa- 
tional conferences, heuinnine this month 
and terminating in mid-April. 

During February four schools for gen- 
eral agents and managers are being held 
in Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and New York City. These conferences 


are to be followed by a series of 10 
schools for special representatives in 
Philadelphia, New York City, Boston, 
Washington, D. C., Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Dallas, and 
Cincinnati. 

Nelson A. White, director of sales 


is conducting the schools as- 
sisted by Charles F. Bartlett and Nor- 
man D. Johnston. A team of specialists 
headed by Associate Actuary Everett D. 
Armantrout, who is coordinator of the 
accident and sickness program will han- 
dle the technical presentations. This 
group consists of Assistant Counsel Ed- 
win E. Weller; Assistant Insurance Su- 
pervisor William H. Greenwood, Jr.; 
and Vernon Gerhardt, A. & S. consul- 
tant. 


training, 


Appear as Guest Speakers 


General agents and managers, ap- 
pearing as guest speakers at the first 
four schools are: W. Henry Blohm, Cin- 
cinnati; Mark M. Moore, Jr., CLU, 
Minneapolis; Gerald W. Page, CLU, Los 
Angeles; John N. Savage, Dallas; Paul 
W. Schenck, Jr., CLU, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Lewis C. Sprague and John J. 
Tunmore, New York City; and Knox 
Turnbull, CLU, Philadelphia. In addi- 
tion, Vice President and Manager of 
Agencies James H. Cowles and Director 
of Sales Education Alice E. Roche will 
appear on the program at some of the 
schools. 

Featured at the schools will be the 
company’s new accident and sickness 
training course, and a specially designed 
sales kit, containing a new line of sales 
promotional and direct mail pieces. 

Provident Mutual’s A. & S. policies 
are non-cancellable, guaranteed renew- 
able, and participating. Available on 
male lives between the ages of 21 and 
55, are these three basic types of cover- 
age: 
The Provident Stabilizor, providing 
long-term monthly benefits up to 10 
years for sickness, and up to lifetime for 
accident. Elimination periods for sick- 
ness are 30 and 90 days—and for acci- 
dent, 0, 30 or 90 days. 


Provides Monthly Income 


The Stabilizor also provides a monthly 
income up to six months, where partial 
disability follows a period of total dis- 
ability due to accidental injury or sick- 
ness. (Where partial disability is caused 
by accidental injury, and there is no 
elimination period for injury, the com- 
pany will waive the provision that partial 
disability must follow total disability, 
and this benefit is payable immediately.) 

Additional monthly income while hos- 
pitalized during total disability caused 
by accident or sickness. These payments 
begin on the first day of confinement 
and continue up to six months for each 
period of disability. (This benefit op- 
tional and provided by rider.) 

Monthly income payable immediately 
upon due proof for loss of both hands 
or both feet, or the loss of one hand 
and one foot, or the irrecoverable loss 
of the sight of both eyes from either 
accident or sickness. This monthly in- 
come is payable for the period specified 
in the schedule of benefits for injury, 
regardless of whether the loss is caused 
by sickness or injury. 

Short-term Monthly Benefits 
The Provident Compensator, providing 


short-term monthly benefits of one or 
two years for sickness, and two years, 


five years and lifetime for accident. 
Elimination periods for sickness are 7, 
14, or 30 days—and for accident—Q, 7, 
14, or 30 days. 

The Compensator also provides a 
monthly income up to six months, where 
partial disability follows a period of 
total disability resulting from accidental 
injury. (Where there is no elimination 
period for accidental injury, the com- 
pany will waive the provision that par- 
tial disability must follow total dis- 
ability, and this benefit is payable imme- 
diately. 

An optional accidental death benefit 
up to $15,000. 

Hospital indemnity rider and dismem- 
berment provisions are the same as for 
the Stabilizor. 

Accident-Income Policy 

The Provident Accident-Income policy 
provides monthly benefits for two years, 
five years and lifetime for disability re- 


fits (except lifetime accident) cease at 
insured’s 65th birthday with certain ex- 
ceptions for a disability commencing be- 
tween the insured’s 64th and 65th birth- 

Provident Mutual’s A. & S. policy pro- 
visions include these features: 


Features of Policy 

Policies non-cancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable to insured’s 65th birth- 
day. 

Policies incontestable after two years 
except for fraudulent misstatements. 

No reduction in amount of the monthly 
indemnity payment because of advancing 
age of insured. Benefits paid for re- 
curring periods of disability. 

No increase in premium 
advancing age of insured. 

Yearly dividends. 

After 90 days for continuous total dis- 
ability, subsequent premiums are waived. 
Refund of premiums paid during this 90- 


because of 


Cummins nied K. < itech 
Of Massachusetts Indemnity 


Announcement is made by James C. 
McDonough, vice president, Massachu- 
setts Indemnity Insurance Co., Boston, 
of the appointment of William T. Cum- 
mins, Jr., Minneapolis as manager of 
the company’s newly established branch 
office at Kansas City, Mo. The office 
will supervise sales activities in the west- 
ern part of the state of Missouri and the 





eastern part of the state of Kansas 
Mr. Cummins, one of the company’s 
top producers during the past seven 


years, is a native of North Dakota where 
he was graduated from University of 
North Dakota. He was engaged in bank 
ing in North Dakota and Minnesota be- 
fore entering the insurance field. 


Split 3-2 on »n Compulsory Law 


day period. 

Policy owner need not be confined to The special legislative committee, 
home in order to be entitled to benefits. headed by Senator W. S. Hults, Jr, 
An accidental death benefit up to $15,000 Grace period of 31 days allowed for which has been studying problem in New 
principal sum is provided. The partial payment of each premium after the York of providing compensation for vic- 
disability provisions, the hospital indem- first. tims of highway accidents, has split 
nity rider, and the dismemberment pro- three to two over acceptance of Governor 


sulting from accidental injury. The elim- 
ination periods are 0, 7, 14, or 30 days. 























visions are the same as for the Sta- SAFETY TRAINING INSTITUTE Dewey’s recommendation for compulsory 
bilizor and Compensator, except that The 1953 sessions of the National auto insurance. Similar split de a ped 
they provide benefits for disability re- Safety Council’s Safety Training Insti- over a new plan to assign claims against 
sulting from accidental injury only, tute at Chicago, will open with a five- uninsured, hit and run or unauthorized 
rather than both accident and sickness. day course on the “Fundamentals of In- drivers. This plan was not advanced by 
Under all three policies, monthly hene- dustrial Safety,” February 16-20. the Governor. 
Employers Rei C 1 
CONDENSED STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 
ASSETS 
Cashin Banksjanid on’ Hands. 0s. 6. .s00se% oes RON RO de he EE ear we $ 3,250.887.23 
Bonds: 
nite otatest GOVEMIMENE: << 6.6.c.¢.s.0 0.6.0 6-00.64. <0'e00 doers ber $30,712.816.49 
United States Government Agencies ....... ee ee oe be 5,035,755.37 
CATIAIIAEEGOMOCETINIONE o:0 sor. t his ciaiaciereie so cise eee eeeaee's 1.305.730.60 
State, County and Municipal ..............0.ssceceeees 6,745,576.53 
EORAT @ BONDS 515.56 c:daisiSa 5 otic nase oor raha este e Kae hid wae we ees 13.799.878.99 
Stocks: 
EN SiG ietauseseesead ess eeelwes icdedunokies 2,027,718.00 
Bank and Insurance ............. OUI iy ctbpe eee eee 919,950.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous .......... Uae tie eter a hac 1,669.732.00 
PRE AES MMe es 8 fe errerctts oles sie oie ole Dine alealaelanie Se tieeswaes 4.617.400.00 
ee ic ciarescrts Pe re et CEE et oe 107,299.75 
Uncollected Premiums (not over 90 nen Reve nh ee Dis Se Ree eT ee 251.517.91 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets ............cccecccccccececeeces 387,354.19 
ROTAE SAD MUU TED ASSES ooo a's cin: 4:5) 60:0, cereals Wia,Viidle oles se @oeaale eels $52, 114, 338.07 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expense........... SL PEE T COT ee $30.115.414.62 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .......... CE ee eR ee een ty ee 8.898.010.89 
Bands rela: Under Hemsurance Treaties 2. is. dice acces cicvccsaccecessades 2.806,239.50 
Taxes and Other Liabilities ........ ete ae ae ae uaa 518,895.8 
gS RESEPER PS pra ee en em er yer ene ee ee ree $ 2,000,000.00 
PE de tdebiawindessenenndee OT ee eee dubiemnmand ies 8,075,777.22 
SURPEUS TO) PORICYROEDERE i ccsie cock dieisia-cla o's's. 4 vidveo.e e ocia be aertenatele <. $10075,777.22 
GRC IPRIEEI sss ai 5 aks ho, 91 gh EBV EC 0 Oo BRIA, Oe Oke Rie IRE Sie NCAR E pao erates ‘ $52. 414,338.07 
Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1952, market quota- 
tions for all bonds and stocks owned, Total Admitted Assets would be $52,221,896.53. Securi- 
ties carried at $3,988,469.55 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
} REINSURANCE OF MULTIPLE LINES 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 114 Sansome Street 1141 W. 6th Street 
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Eastern Casualty Made 
Big Volume Gain in 752 


IN EARNED PREMIUMS 


Also Showed Underwriting Profit; Paid 
Dividends to Stockholders; New 
Baby Group Policy Soon 

A year of healthy progress is reported 
for the Eastern Casualty of New York, 
by Willem van Marle, its president, in 
revealing 1952 results of the company 
this week. Earned premiums for the 
year were $922,580 and written premiums 
$959,443. This compares with 1951 
earned premiums of $520,380. While the 
Eastern Casualty has written largely A. 
& H. group and association business, it 
has also made satisfactory progress in 
writing individual A. & H. lines during 
the past year. In fact, its present pro- 
duction of individual business represents 
over 20% of total premium volume, and 
the majority of such policies are sold 
outside the metropolitan New York area 
by a steadily increasing number of 
agents. 

The company now has 20 general 
agencies, divided equally between metro- 
politan New York and upstate. 

President van Marle in his annual re- 
port now being prepared for Eastern 
Casualty’s board of directors’ meeting 
will point to an underwriting profit on 
1952 business of 1.75% which is less than 
in 1951 due to the rapid increase of the 
tae premiums reserve. Attention 
will also be called to the increase in un- 
derwriting expenses from 34.34% to 
39.16% due to higher commissions paid 
last year on individual business. How- 
ever, relative administration expenses 
have continued to decline. 

During the past year the directors 
voted to pay a dividend $4.50 a share on 
the company’s preferred stock and 4% 
stock dividend to common stockholders. 
In addition, reinsurance arrangements 
were made with the London Edinburgh, 
Ltd., which became effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1953. 

\s part of its 1953 expansion program, 
Eastern Casualty is preparing to write 


$922,580 





a baby group A. & H. policy for which 
a big demand exists among its pro- 
ducers, and has made application to en- 


ter the state of Pennsylvania. 
Norman Kent, New York City, has 
been elected to the board of directors. 


Names btiSGane of Flint 





LEONARD A. McKINNON 


John G. Galloway, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters announces the ap- 
pointment of Leonard A. McKinnon of 
Flint, Mich. to fill the vice president 
vacancy created by the death of Bert 
Hedges. Harold Boadway of Detroit 
was named to the executive board to 
replace Mr. McKinnon. 


MICHIGAN C. & S. EXECUTIVES 





Frank W. Locy Elected President; 
Harris B. Carr, Vice President; H. 
Eggleston, Secretary-Treas. 

Frank W. Locy was elected president 
of the Casualty & Surety Executives 
Association of Michigan at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting held at the Fort 
Shelby Hotel on January 13. Harris B. 
Carr was elected vice president of the 
association and Thomas H. Eggleston 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Locy, the association’s new presi- 
dent, is manager of the Detroit branch 
of the Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
and its affiliate, the Planet Insurance Co. 
He started his career in 1927 at the 
home office in Detroit. In 1935 he was 
transferred to the company’s Detroit 
branch as special agent, was made as- 
sistant mananger of rahe branch in 1945, 
and was promoted to manager in 1950. 

Harris B. Carr, who was elected vice 
president of the association, is resident 
manager at Detroit for the Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. and has served that com- 
pany for over 27 years. 

Thomas H. Eggleston, the associa- 
tion’s new secretary and treasurer, is 
Detroit mananger for the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Co. He has been with 
that organization since 1925. 





CONTINENTAL POLIO RATE UP 


Reason for Increase Found in Com- 
pany’s Polio Experience in Past Four 
Years, Particularly in 1952 

An increase in the premium rate for 
individual and family polio protection 
has been announced by Continental 
Casualty Co. Effective March 1, the 
new and renewal rate on Continental’s 
family polio policy will be increased 
from $15 for two years to $10 for one 
year. At the same time the new and 
renewal rate for the company’s indi- 
vidual contract will become $5 for one 
year instead of the previous $5 for two 
years. 

There is no change in coverage pro- 
vided and the insuring provisions of 
either policy. Maximum benefit of 
$5,000 for each insured person remains 
the same. 

Reason for the increased rate is found 
in Continental’s polio experience for the 
past four years and, more particularly, 
for the year just closed. Last year’s rec- 
ord of 57,425 polio cases reported in the 
nation resulted in an incidence rate for 
the nation approximately 30% above the 
previous high year of 1949. Continental’s 
1952 experience was even more adverse, 
with the company’s polio claim incidence 
rate approximately 76% above that of 
1949, 
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Berkshire Life provides 114 
Accident & Health policies 


and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 


death, disability and old age. 


Fer 


le In the A & H Field: 


Centennial A & H — lifetime accident and sickness income 


@ Modern A & H — low cost coverage for the wage earner 


@ Superior Accident — 
and women 

e@ Accident Expense — 
and children 

@ Hospital Expense — 


complete accident coverage for men 
medical payments for men, women 


liberal individual and family hos- 


pital and surgical benefits 


@ Non-Occupational A 
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WRITERS are invited to write 


to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of both 
the handy pocket-size Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which 


outline the many unusual sales opportunities. * 
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Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 
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1952 Auto Rates 
Reinstated in Okla. 


REVISED SCHEDULE REJECTED 





National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers Decision Not To Be Construed 
As Agreement With State Board 


On behalf of its members and _ sub- 
scribers, the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters has announced that, 
effective immediately, it was reinstating 
the automobile liability insurance rates 
which were in effect in Oklahoma prior 
to December 15, 1952. In announcing 
this action, the bureau stated: 

“In its order dated January 14, 1953, 
the State Insurance Board disapproved, 
effective February 9, 1953, the revised 
automobile liability insurance rates filed 
by the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters which became effective on 


December 15, 1952. 


Creates Serious Problem 

“This disapproval has created a serious 
problem so far as the orderly handling 
of business is concerned. Rather than to 
develop within the short time available 
a new filing which might meet with the 
approval of the board, we have concluded 
that it will be preferable to reinstate 
as of February 2, 1953 the rates which 
were in effect just prior to the Decem- 
ber 15, 1952 revision. 

“This is not to be construed as con- 
currence with the principles that guided 
the board in its disapproval order, and 
neither should it be considered as re- 
jection of the procedures that the board’s 
order implied would meet with approval 
if incorporated in a revised filing. When 
later experience data become available 
for rate review purposes, a new filing 
will be developed which it is hoped will 
meet with the approval of the board. 

“As to policies written to become ef- 
fective between December 15 and Febru- 
ary 2, the reinstated rates may be retro- 
actively applied to December 15, 1952.” 


C. J. Collins Proposes 


° 
Maintenance Endorsement 
The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
of New Jersey at its January meeting in 
Newark received a report from C. J. Col- 
lins, resident vice president, Standard 
Accident, in connection with a proposed 
maintenance bond endorsement. 

The suggestion made, Mr. Collins ex- 
plained, is that “instead of writing a 
new reinsurance agreement for mainte- 
nance bonds that we endorse the orig- 
inal reinsurance agreement to the effect 
that maintenance will be covered.” The 
language of this endorsement would read 
as follows: 

“It is expressly agreed and understood 
that the reinsurer will participate on 
the same percentage basis on the one- 
year maintenance bond eventually ex- 
ecuted, as on the contract bond.” 

Mr. Collins pointed out that several 
member companies of the association fa- 
vored this arrangement and believed that 
it would save on clerical work. So it 
was decided to inquire of all the compa- 
nies if the proposed language met with 
approval and let each decide upon its 
own adoption of the endorsement. This 
has been done with satisfactory results. 


Continental Casualty Men 
Address A. & H. Women 


The first meeting of 1953 of the Wom- 
en’s Accident & Health Club of New 
York, was held on January 27, at the 
penthouse of the Continental Casualty 
Co. Elsie Hepp, the club’s new presi- 
dent officiated. Speakers of the evening 
were the following officers of Continen- 
tal Casualty: J. Norton, vice presi- 
dent; Robert Vollriede, vice president, 
and ’Lester Farrell, superintendent of 
claim division. 

It was announced that at the next 
regular meeting to be held on February 
24, the New York Telephone Co., will 
sponsor a film “Jewels for a Queen,” 
which will feature the Crown Jewels to 
be worn at the Coronation. This will be 
an open meeting and guests are invited. 
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Maryland Casualty Makes 
Pacific Coast Changes 


MICHELS HEADS COAST OFFICES 





Webster and Kraemer Retire; Winkler 
Manager at San Francisco; Brunet 
and Mee Los Angeles Managers 





Maryland Casualty Co., announces the 
appointment of T. W. Michels, now resi- 
dent vice president of its Los Angeles 
office, as resident vice president in 
charge of Pacific Coast offices. 

With headquarters in Los Angeles, 
Mr. Michels will supervise all the com- 
pany’s operations in the territories now 
covered by the Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland offices. These offices 
will continue to report their writings 
direct to the home office. 

The company also announces the re- 
tirement of Sam L. Webster as resi- 
dent vice president of its San Francisco 
~~ and E. F. Kraemer as manager of 
its San Francisco claim division. 

Winkler Is Resident Manager 

In the San Francisco office, Ralph H. 
Winkler, manager of the production de- 
partment, has been appointed resident 
manager. Rhoderick S. Joyner, now 
manager of the New Orleans claim divi- 
sion, has been appointed manager of the 
San Francisco claim division. Joseph 
Devincenzi, a supervisor in the claim 
division, has been promoted to assistant 
manager of that division. 

In the Los Angeles office, Albert H. 
3runet, now manager of the bond de- 
partment, and John S. Mee, manager of 
the casualty department, have been 
named associate resident managers. 
James E. Saxton will continue as man- 
ager of the Los Angeles claim division. 

Thor Bergstrom will continue as resi- 
dent manager of the Portland office, and 
John P. Stapleton as manager of the 
Portland claim division. 


Juergens and Dugan Win 
Mutual of Omaha Cups 





C. H. JUERGENS 


C. H. Juergens, general manager for 
Mutual of Omaha in New York City, is 
announced by President V. J. Skutt, as 
winner of the Mutual of Omaha Presi- 
dent’s Cup for having the largest actual 
increase in premium income for 1952. 

E. J, Dugan, Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y., a district manager, received the 
president’s cup for having the largest 
percentage of increase in premium in- 
come for was 


United ‘ & A. Rate Book 


The United Life & Accident of Con- 
cord, N. H. has brought out a new rate 
book which records lower premiums and 
among the features of which are clearer 
instructions, easier occupational manual, 
additional plans and rates and values on 
the same page. 


INSURANCE SOCIETY COURSES 





Reinsurance, Burglary and Glass Classes 
Begin February 4; Butz and 
Lefebvre Are Instructors 

The reinsurance and burglary and 
glass underwriting classes are offered 
once a year by the School of Insurance 
of the Insurance Society of New York, 
Inc. Both of these 30-hour courses com- 
menced Wednesday, February 4, and are 
unique in that such courses are only 
available at one or two other institu- 
tions in the country. 

The study of reinsurance includes re- 
insurance facilities, retentions, legal as- 


pects, purposes of reinsurance, bases 
upon which reinsurance is_ effected, 
methods of distributing the risk, treaty 


reinsurance, excess of loss, and interna- 
tional and national aspects of the busi- 
ness. The course is designed to assist 
employes of insurance and reinsurance 
companies, those employed by casualty, 
fire and marine companies, as well as 
employes of sn brokerage offi- 
ces. William A. Butz, reinsurance man- 
ager of the American International 
Underwriters Corp. is the instructor. 
The burglary and glass course is a 
comprehensive study of burglary and 
plate glass insurance including residence 
and outside theft policies, mercantile 
open stock, paymaster robbery, mercan- 
tile robbery, mercantile safe, plate glass, 


J. B. Treusch Points to 1952 


Progress in Premium Growth 

Joseph B. Treusch, vice president, Na- 
tional Accident & Health Insurance Co., 
has extended congratulations to agents 
of the company for their 1952 results, re- 
ferring to the past year as “one of the 
best production years in our history.” 

Mr. Treusch’s message which appeared 
in “The National Accident Review” for 
January featured the fact that the com- 
pany passed the $2 million mark for 
the first time since 1948. This compares 
with $1,886,736 in 1951, a net premium 
increase of $227,628 for the year. 

Mr. Treusch also reported that “ex- 
cellent gains were registered all along 





broad form money and securities, valu- 
able papers and miscellaneous coverages. 
Policy provisions are analyzed; under- 
writing and rating are both emphasized. 
The course would be particularly helpful 
to company employes handling burglary 
insurance, as well as to agents and 
brokers desiring a thorough study of 
this phase of the insurance business. 
The instructor is Colbert Lefebvre of 
the Newark office of the Travelers In- 
surance Company. 


Registration should be made at the 
offices of the Society at 16 Liberty 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


the line—the commercial and monthly 
department enjoyed unusually good suc- 


cess with a gain of 20.5%. The weekly 
department continued to forge ahead 
with an increase last year of 5.5%. 

“A total of 11,641 new commercial and 
monthly policies were issued in 1952—a 
gain of 5,063 policies over the compar- 
able year 1951 which was one of the 
best. 

“A survey of the new hospital expense 
business written discloses that a total of 
9,250 policies were issued from August, 
1951 to November, 1952. It is interesting 
to note that 1,132 or 123% of these 
contracts were terminated due _ to 
lapse... . ; 

“All in all, 1952 was an excellent year 
and we are looking forward to 1953, the 
National’s 50th anniversary, with con- 
siderable encouragement that it will be 
our biggest and best to date.” 


ALLSTATE OPENS NEW OFFICE 

The Allstate Insurance Co. has opened 
a new branch office at Newark, N. J., 
according to Henry M. Mereness, resi- 
dent vice president of the eastern zone. 
The new office serves Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island—all for- 
ferly served by the Newark regional 
office. The new branch also maintains 
district service offices in Portland, 
Maine and New Haven, Conn. 





years says, 





Bill Loynd, general insurance man for many 
“T added $2,756.92 to my income last 
year by selling Life to my regular accounts.” 


Bill Loynd is just one of thousands of general 
insurance men making money through Pruden- 
tial’s Life Department plan. Our Life Depart- 


service. 


"I added 
$2,756.92 


to my income’ 


ment plan is especially designed to make life 
selling easier for you. 


Take advantage of this money-making free 
Call the Prudential Ordinary Agency 
nearest you or mail this coupon. 


WILLAM R. LOYND 
Loynd & Lindquist, Tarentum, Pa. 





Show me how your 





“Life Department” 


To: Brokerage Service, The Prudential 
Newark, New Jersey 


plan will benefit me. 
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Home Office: Newark, N. J. 





Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Ont. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 





Southwestern Home Office: Houston, Texas 
Western Home Office: Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Zimmermann Discusses 
Town Officers’ Duties 


STRESSES BASIC REQUIREMENTS 


Talks Before Tax Collector and Receiver 
Group’s Session of Association of 
Towns in State of New York 
Problems affecting town public officers 
given a thorough airing at the 
meeting of the Association of 
Towns of the State of New York at 
Hotel Statler, New York, on February 
4-6. Among the town officers whose re- 
sponsibilities and duties were explored 
were supervisors, justices of the peace, 
town clerks, collectors and receivers of 
taxes, and superintendents of highways. 
Peter A. Zimmermann, assistant sec- 
retary of the Surety Association of 
America, aided in the discussion at the 
tax collector and receiver group’s ses- 
sion on February 5. Speaking on “Your 
Personal Liability as Collector,” Mr. 
Zimmermann emphasized the three basic 
requirements established by the New 
York State Legislature in Section 25 of 

the Town Law. 

Must Perform Faithfully 
requirements are: To perform 
faithfully the duties of office; to account 
for all moneys and property received, 
and to pay over all such moneys and 
property. Failure to comply with any 
one of these will result in being per- 
sonally liable therefor. 

In addition to the 
official bond which town officials must 
execute as a prerequisite to entering 
upon the duties of their office, Mr. Zim- 
mermann pointed out that the tax col- 
lector or receiver may protect himself 
and avoid or minimize the liabilities im- 
posed upon him by the following means: 

1. Upon assuming office he should re- 
quire a complete audit of the accounts 
of his predecessor so that he will not 
find himself charged with any losses 
occurring prior to his own assumption 
of office. 

Must Be Informed on Duties 

2. He should make it a prime objec- 
tive to be well informed at all times con- 
cerning his obligations and duties under 
applicable statutes and under author- 
ized rules and regulations governing his 
office. 

3. He should require that his deputies 
and subordinates be bonded with respect 
to wrongful acts or omissions. Such 
bonds should be executed in his favor, 
protecting him against loss through their 
failure to perform their duties faith- 
fully. 

4. He should secure additional protec- 
tion in the form of a money and securi- 
ties broad form policy because of his 
liability as a public officer for funds and 
securities which are stolen, lost, burned 
or misplaced. 


were 
annual 
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“This Is America” Is 1953 
Ad Theme of the Employers’ 


Advertising which is poignantly re- 
mindful of the privileges of freedom 
and the free enterprise system will con- 
tinue to run in 1953 over the signature 
of the Employers’ Group Insurance 
Companies. The theme, “This Is Amer- 
ica,” which was tested in the fall of 
1952, will continue to headline the 
series, according to Edward A. Larner, 
chief executive of the companies. 

Mr. Larner pointed to the success of 
the initial phases of the campaign last 
fall which resulted in requests for some 
15,000 full color blowups from agents, 
brokers, schools and institutions nation- 
wide. 

The Employers’ Group ad series dif- 
fers from many in that it demonstrates 
present be nefits available to Americans 
living — the system of government 
of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple. By so py the companies state 
that a strong will is being brought to 
bear on individuals to make use of the 
staples of Americanism; e.g., the right 
to vote, the right to enjoy responsible 
government, the right to the attention 








Guardian Life to Issue 


Two Hospital Policies 


McLAIN MAKES ANNOUNCEMENT 


One for Individuals, Other for All Eli- 
gible Members of Family; Round Out 
Company’s A. & H. Program 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
America will start to issue two hospital 
expense policies on February 16, Presi- 
dent James A McLain announces. The ad- 
dition of these contracts to the commer- 
cial and non-cancellable accident and 
health policies introduced last fall will 
round out the company’s program of 
personal accident and health protection. 

One of the new hospital expense plans 
is for individuals; the other covers all 
eligible members of a family. The basic 
benefit in both policies is a fixed daily 
benefit for hospital confinement or the 
employment of a registered nurse in the 
home, plus provision for the payment 
of hospital extras up to 15 times the 
single daily benefit, depending upon the 
length of hospital stay. Under the family 
contract, the daily benefit will be paid 
up to 10 days if hospital confinement 
is for maternity. 

Optional Provision in Policies 

An optional provision in both con- 
tracts offers a schedule of surgical fees 
for operations. And if the surgical fees 
provision is elected, the insured may also 
obtain a polio expense rider, paying all 
costs of polio treatment up to $5,000 

The limits for the hospital and nurse 
benefit are $5 a day minimum and $15 
a day maximum. The surgical fees provi- 
sion offers a choice of $150 or $300 limit. 

To date, approval of the new hospital 
expense contracts has been secured in 
all states except California and Wis- 
consin. 


E. G. TRIMBLE PROMOTED 


Elected Vice President and Director of 
Employers Reinsurance; With Com- 
pany Since 1927; His Career 

Edward G. Trimble, Jr., who has been 
assistant vice president of the Employ- 
ers Reinsurance Corp., was elected vice 
president and a member of the board 
of directors at the annual meeting Feb- 
ruary 5. Mr. Trimble succeeds the late 
J. B. Robertson on the board. 

Mr. Trimble’s promotion will be good 
news to a host of friends around the 
country. He is a popular figure at con- 
ventions, and has long been active in the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence of which he is a past first vice 
president and secretary, and the Bureau 
of A. & H. Underwriters. His father 
was the founder and ‘first president of 
Employers Reinsurance. 

Educated at Cornell University, he 
joined the company in 1927 and was sta- 
tioned at its home office until 1944 when 
World War IT service as a naval lieuten- 
ant interrupted his insurance career for 
two years. He rejoined the Employers 
in 1946, stationed in its eastern depart- 
ment at New York and will continue to 
make his headquarters there in close 
association with Donald St. C. Moor- 
head, vice president in charge. 





of one’s selected representative—and the 
right to preserve the dignity and initia- 
tive of private enterprise. 

Coincidentally, the companies will 
publish advertising directly concerned 
with their services to the public in pro- 
viding insurance protection along casu- 
alty, fire, marine and bonding lines. The 
year 1953 marks the tenth anniversary 
of the slogan “Man with the Plan,” a 
unique merchandising technique used by 
the Employers’ Group producers. The 
companies’ history dates back to 1880 
when one of its members wrote the first 
employers’ liability contract in the 
United States. 

The Employers’ Group’s 1953 adver- 
tising will start in the February 23rd 


issue of Time magazine—in full color 
for the first time. It will be placed 
through H. B. Humphrey, Alley 


Richards, Inc., Boston. 


Potter Observes 25th Year 
With the Aetna C. & S. 



































FRANCIS W. POTTER 


Francis W. Potter, field supervisor 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., ob- 
served his 25th anniversary with the 
company February 7. A native of Port- 
land, Conn., Mr. Potter was graduated 
from Mount Herman School and Wes- 
leyan University. He joined the Aetna 
as a special agent and was assigned to 
the Boston office. In 1930 he returned 
to the home office where he became an 
instructor in the company’s sales train- 
ing school, and in 1937 was named a 
field supervisor. 

During his connection with the Aetna, 
Mr. Potter has specialized in the tech- 
nique of salesmanship and is well known 
for his dynamic presentation of sales 
ideas, having been a featured speaker on 
the programs of many state and national 
associations. 


Judge Peck Suggests 


(Continued from Page 35) 





trial, counsel are brought to grips with 
their cases at an early date and afforded 
the opportunity and given the encour- 
agement of settling their cases. Through 
such conferences better than 30% of the 
cases can be settled. This has been in 
the interest of economy and advantage 
to both parties. “A settlement of some 
kind is jusually of advantage to all ‘con- 
cerned,” says Justice Peck. 

Insurance Companies Against Delay 

Discussing insurance companies Justice 
Peck said: 

“Most insurance companies have be- 
come enlightened to the fact that delay 
is not in their interest. The burden of 
carrying reserves for a number of years, 
of sustaining awards in constantly in- 
flated dollars, and having the delay 
factor reflected in verdicts, has prompted 
insurance companies generally to come 
to the view that prompt dispositions are 
better than postponed dispositions. In 
nearly every case, therefore, insurance 
carriers have been willing to waive a 
jury and consent to a prompt trial. In 
cases where the defendant has not been 
willing to waive a jury the court has 
found means of advancing the case to 
trial so that the defendant has been de- 
prived of the delay it sought. 

“The only thing that stands in the 
way, therefore, of a prompt trial in any 
action is the desire of the plaintiff’s at- 
torney for a jury. We can fairly state 
to the Bar and to the public, therefore, 
that there is no delay in the courts 
except by the plaintiff’s lawyers’ choice 
and insistence. 

Trial by Judges 

Justice Peck also said: “No system is 
perfect, but it is my own conclusion, 
after these years on the trial and appel- 
late Bench, that the best system, every- 


Sees Merit in Pre-trial 


Conference Rule in N. J. 
VIEWS OF JUSTICE BRENNAN 


Van Orman Says Companies’ Overhead 


Will Increase but in Time Will Level 
Out or Actually Decrease 


The New Jersey plan for reducing 
court congestion through pre-trial con- 
ference program adopted in 1948 and the 
pre-trial rules revisions that became 
effective on January 1 of this year, was 
described by Chief Judge Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, New Jersey Supreme Court, 
before the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Section of the New York State Bar 
Association in New York City, January 
29. 

This week the subject was reviewed by 
newspapers in New Jersey, which quoted 
Supreme Court Justice Brennan, chair- 
man of the Supreme Court’s committee 
on pre-trials conference and calendar 
control. The 1948 rules gave the Chief 
Justice power to shift judges to help 
relieve the congested calendar and, the 
Tustice said, the biggest help was the 
later adoption of the compulsory pre- 
trial procedure. 

In addition to consulting with the bar 
in advance, the Supreme Court commit- 
tee also conferred with a committee 
representing the insurance industry, Jus- 
tice Brennan said, because half of the 
9,000 lawsuits filed in Superior Court in 
1952 were automobile accident cases. He 
said the industry committee, of which 
Francis Van Orman, vice president of 
the American Insurance Co. is chairman, 
had pledged thorough cooperation al- 
though the temporary effect of the new 
rules will be added overhead for the 
companies in handling litigated claims. 

Van Orman in Statement 

Mr. Van Orman said the industry es- 
timated that the costs of handling liti- 
gated claims in New lTersey would be 
more than $3 million this vear as com- 
pared to a little over $2 million in 1951, 
the last year for which such figures have 
been compiled. These figures include 
only the overhead and do not include 
the actual pavments made to claimants. 

However, Mr. Van Orman added that 
once the industry has adjusted its pro- 
cedures and tempo to the new rules, the 
overhead will in time probably level off, 
or actually decrease. 

Van Orman said the industry group 
also believed that the new system would 
produce mz iny more settlements in the 
long run, since each side would know 
more or less where it stood before trial, 
and thus exnensive litigation would be 
greatly curtailed, 





thing considered, better than the present 
jury system under the present contribu- 
tory negligence system—would be a sys- 
tem of trial by judge with a rule of 
comparative negligence. Then every fac- 
tor would be given its fair weight in 
a judicial judgment. A plaintiff who was 
mainly responsible for an accident would 
not be given an award, which he hardly 
deserves and which he would procure 
under a compensation system. But like- 
wise he would neither be limited by an 
arbitrary measure of damages, or be 
thrown out of court if his negligence 
contributed to the accident but was 
something less than the principal cause. 
Such a system would be fair, just, ra- 
tional and practical. As administered by 
experienced judges it would more closelv 
approximate justice than any system J 
can think of. I submit it for the serious 
consideration of the Bench and Bar, 
members of the Legislature and mem- 
bers of the public as the ultimate as an- 
swer to our problem of trial delay, as 
the answer to how to achieve better jus- 
tice.” 


YATES GOES TO ALTOONA 
Ronald B. Yates has been named man- 
ager of the Altoona, Pa., office of the 
Tames S. Kemper & Co. insurance firm. 
Mr. Yates has been with the firm for the 
past 214 years as a member of the staff 
of the New York offices. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Continental Casualty Company 
Financial Statement—December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices........ $ 15,201,677 
United States Government Obliga- 

‘> San aap nari Tenge 50,357,963 
Canadian Government Obligations. . 5,060,421 
Other Public Bonds.............. 38,471,050 
Public Utility Bonds......... 884,845 
Railroad Bonds and Equipment Trust 

Cortfscates .........:.. 159,712 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds. 1,537,127 
Preferred Stocks ................ 6,722,962 
Stocks of Associated Insurance Com- 

SS ae ane nee ae a 12,699,232 
Other: Stocks: ......... 20... i 26,914,396 
Administrative Office Buildings. Bes 5,296,536 
Premiums in Course of Collection. 6,680,863 

(Not over 90 days past due) 

Accrued Interest and Rents....... 602,304 

ier AR 2... ces ae 2,198,268 

ADMITTED ASSETS ......... $172,787,356 
LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium Reserve. . .. .§ 41,673,395 

Reserve for Losses......... 61,046,365 


Reserve for Loss Adjustment Expense 5,335,000 
Reserve for United States and Cana- 


dian Income Taxes........ Pats! 3,013,314 
Reserve for Other Taxes........... 2,488,756 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ......... 3,069,986 
Total Liabilities eas $116,626,816 
General Contingency Reserve... ..$ 19,240,600 
Capital (Shares of $10 Par Value). 10,000,000 
ir oh Sa leat coated sear) . 26,919,940 
Surplus to Policyholders ..$ 56,160,540 

TOTAL: ..... LoL stale 4 a+ Spey Opaoe 





All securities are carried in accordance with the requirements 
of the National Association of I Cc as 
follows: eligible bonds at amortized values; insurance stocks 
at pro rata share of capital and surplus; all other securities 
at quotations prescribed by the Association. 





General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


Continental Assurance Company 
Financial Statement—December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 

Cash . $ 5,558,252 
United States Government ‘Obliga- 

tions .... 24,562,396 
Canadian Government Obligations. 1,820,852 
Other Public Bonds... . 5,858,171 
Public Utility Bonds 50,773,982 
Railroad Bonds and Equipment Trust 

Certificates . 13,894,230 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 43,290,183 
Preterred Stocks .... 8,040,326 
Other Stocks .. can ee 9,394,105 
Mortgage Loans .......... 42,402,602 
Policy Loans .... wee re 7,009,392 
Home Office Building eats | 2,927,777 
Other Real Estate Acquired for In- 

OR Seen ee eee 14,889,707 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premi- 

ees eT _ 8,994,673 
Accrued Interest and Rents and Other 

Admitted Assets ......... ; . 1,702,083 

ADMITTED ASSETS ... .. .$241,118,731 

LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves ............ $187,584,890 
Pending Claim Reserve 4,147,472 
Premiums Paid in Advance : 11,427,000 
Additional Funds Held for — 

holders ..... : 7,706,015 
Reserve for Taxes cee ee, 1,757,533 
Miscellaneous Liabilities : ? 3,501,290 
Security Valuation Reserve 1,514,191 
Total Liabilities $217,638,391 
Group Contingency Reserve $ 2,425,000 
Capital (Shares of we Par Value) 6,500,000 
Surplus ._. 14,555,340 
Surplus to Policyholders $ 23,480,340 

TOTAL ..... _.. . .$241,118,731 





All securities are carried in accordance with the requirements 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners as 
follows: eligible bonds at amortized values; insurance stocks 
at pro rata share of capital and surplus; all other securities 
at quotations prescribed by the Association. 


Insurance in force as of De- 
cember 31, 1952 (“Paid-for” 


Net premiums written Se) ..... $2,177,900,948 
during 1952 ............. .$115,313,781 Increase over 1951 354,834,225 
DIRECTORS 
+RAYMOND H. BELKNAP BOYD N. EVERETT *J, M. SMITH 
Vice President Vice President and Treasurer First Vice President 
WM. McCOSMICK BLAIR ARNOLD B. KELLER JOHN E. STIPP 


William Blair & Company 


WILLARD N. BOYDEN 
Vice President 


Senior Consultant and Director, 
International Harvester Company 


Vice President and Secretary 


R. DOUGLAS STUART 


EDISON DICK a ore J. LIVINGSTON Vice Chairman of the Board 
Disectar President and Director, — and President, 
H 4 The First National Bank of Chicago The Quaker Oats Company 


A. B. Dick Company 


+HARRY W. DINGMAN *LOUIS C. MORRELL 


STUART J. TEMPLETON 


Vice President Vice President Wilson @& Mcllvaine 
FRANK R. ELLIOTT 
Banker, Former President, tHOWARD C. REEDER ROY TUCHBREITER 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank Executive Vice President President 


*Continental Casualty Company only 


The Continental Year Book discloses in greater detail the Companies’ 
operations and financial structure. It will be furnished upon request. 


AND EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 


76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 5, 


METROPOLITAN 
CONTINENTAL COMPANIES BUILDING: 


Casualty Insurance 


+Continental Assurance Company only 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Paul Fisher Points to Early 
Assn. Group Cases Written 


In closing his talk before the group 
insurance meeting of the Conference last 


week Paul S. Fisher, Continental Casu- 
alty’s superintendent of association 
group business, told about a group plan 
covering school teachers in Cleveland 
which was set up 30 years ago. He also 
was proud to say that Continental Cas- 
ualty was instrumental in getting this 
plan under way, and it was the first 
case of its kind written by the company. 
“The plan is still operating,” said Mr. 
Fisher. 

At the time (1922) his company was 
not completely sold on the idea of writ- 
ing association group business. How- 
ever, ten years later in Nashville, Tenn., 
a doctor approached Mark Bradford, 
veteran insurance agent in that city, and 
asked for assistance in drawing up a 
plan that wou ld provide financial secur- 
ity to sick and injured members of the 
Nashville Academy of Medicine. 

“This program was set up by Mr. 
Bradford and presented to Continental 
Casualty for suggestions and a pro- 
posal,” said Mr. Fisher. That was in 
October, 1932, when our company, al- 
ready writing ese He teachers associ- 
ation group business, was ready to enter 
a period of broad expansion and growth. 

“We wrote a plan which was immedi- 
ately accepted by the Nashville Academy, 
and it provided monthly accident and 
sickness protection on a group basis. 
The original plan has remained in force 
without change, except for minor re- 
quirements, from that date to the pres- 
ent, and Mark Bradford still personally 
supervises it.” 


College President 


(Continued from Page 37) 


turn to high school and get the addi- 
tional credits, and he took my advice,” 
said Dr. Kuebler. 

World War II interrupted this boy’s 
educational career. He saw service in 
the South Pacific and was interned in a 
Japanese prison camp. “I worried about 
him,” said Dr. Kuebler, “because for 
months I did not hear from him. Finally, 
at a dinner in New York City, I spotted 
him in the back of the room as I 
was speaking to the gathering. Later 
that evening he told me his story, giv- 
ing impressions of the Japanese people, 
but said he could not reconcile himself 
to their totalitarianism. 

“He returned to college and was grad- 
uated last June with a Ph.D. degree. 
And I was very proud of him. He is 
now in the State Department going 
through a period of training.” 

In relating this story Dr. Kuebler said 
that it demonstrated the main point he 
was trying to make—that the young 
people today must not be stifled if they 
have ambition and “the will to win.” 
They must be given every opportunity 
to broaden their vision, “so let’s not be 
short-sighted and take away from our 
youth their prospective and _ initiative. 
... I’m encouraged in think that young 
people are beginning to catch on to the 
dangers of our present-day precarious 
living. They want to know all they can 
learn about ethics and religion and that 
is a healthy sign. Let’s do everything 
we can in helping ‘them to find the right 
answers.” 





ARMAND SOMMER TO HAWAII 


As U. S. Life V.P. He Will Install New 
A. & H. Program in Agencies 
There in March 

Armand Sommer, vice president of the 
United States Life in addition to his 
post as vice president of Continental 
Casualty, will be in Hawaii in March to 
install the new accident and health pro- 
gram of United States Life in its two 
agencies at Honolulu—Brainard & 
Black, Ltd., and Continental Insurance 
Agency of Hawaii, Ltd. 





Question-Answer Panel 


(Continued from Page 37) 


of the conference is now exploring this 
problem.” 
Reasonable and Fair Profit 

G. I. Hilliard, agency supervisor, 
Washington National, who spoke at an 
earlier session, was given this $64 ques- 
tion: What do you consider to be a rea- 
sonable and fair profit, and express it 
in terms of percentage of premiums. 

He responded that a great deal de- 
pends upon the individual outlook of the 
management of an individual company. 
It also depends upon their thinking as 
to future planning and expansion, and 
the policy on building up of reserves. 
Other factors are the particular lines 
of coverage written by the company 
which would determine to considerable 
extent the percentage of profit. 

Another question had do with how 
the basis of a group’s reserve for un- 
reported claims is computed. The an- 
swer given by a panel member was as 
follows: “We maintain approximately 12 
to 15 months behind time some figures 
which indicate on an exact basis the 
amount of claims outstanding at the end 
of any particular month. On the basis 
of that we estimate what we should put 


up in reserves. At the end of 1952 we 
put up an amount equal to 52% of the 
claims we paid in 1952. This will vary 
with the rate of growth of the business 
and the kind of maternity extensions 
in the contract. 

“Some companies put up a percentage 
of earned premiums, say about 10 to 
12%. Under our practice, we are sure 
of our ground. We have noticed that 
the percentage has fluctuated from 20 
to 33% in recent years. 

James R. Williams of the conference 
staff, who gives considerable attention 
to setting up of hospital admission plans, 
responded to a query on the per diem 
cost of hospital admission plans for 
companies in the area where the plan is 
located. He said that the only cost 
to the company is in the printing of 
the forms and the installation of the 
plan. However, he made clear that this 
applies outside of New York, Chicago 
and Cleveland. If a company is doing 
no hospital business in a given area 
where an admissions plan is operating, 
there is naturally no cost involved, he 
explained. 

The windup speaker of this session 
was R. C. Knoblock, second vice presi- 
dent, Washington Nation: il, chairman of 
the conference group insurance com- 
mittee who extended his warm appreci- 
ation to all who had helped in making 
the program a success. 














for success in the years ahead 





be sure you are able to live them to the 
fullest. Whenever you are behind the 


wheel of a car, think safety, drive safely. 













Great pleasures of life lie ahead of you; 






DRIVE 
OAFELY 





Last Date 


A dramatic 20-minute sound motion pic- 


ture on teen-age driving safety. 


Sergeant Bruce Reporting 


A series of 13 six-minute driver educa- 


tion sound movies on driving attitudes. 


For details on how you may obtain these 
films, see your local LMC representative, 


or write the home office, Chicago 40. 
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Panel on “The Payment” 


(Continued from Page 45) 


the general use of this form in those 
areas where no formal admissions plan 
exists would provide for employers, cer- 
tificate holders and hospitals the princi- 
pal advantages which accrue from a for- 
malized plan. 

“T think it is needless to say that while 
the use of this form does not constitute 
a guarantee, the hospitals in accepting 
the form are doing so on its face value. 
In event of an error by an employer, it 
would hardly be fair to expect the hos- 
pitals to attempt to rectify it. Rather, 
it would seem to be the responsibility 
of the companies and employers to co- 
operate in correcting any such error.” 


Effect on Loss Ratio 


With respect to the effect of hospital 
admissions plans on the loss ratio, Mr. 
Williams said there has been an ex- 
pressed feeling among some group hos- 
pital writers that they do have a ma- 
terial effect on loss ratios; they feel that 
because of the identification of the bene- 
fits it is much easier for those persons 
providing medical service to make use 
of the benefits to their maximum. 

“It seems to me that while these pro- 
grams may very well cause some slight 
increase in your loss ratio, the advan- 
tages greatly overshadow the disadvan- 
tages. Actually through such procedures 
the employe is reminded of the hospital 
benefits which he has purchased or 
which have been purchased for him by 
the group policyholder. Secondly, he 
gains quick admission to the hospit: ul 
because the hospital is able to apply 
those benefits as a credit. This is an 
advantage for both hospital and the em- 
ploye. 

“Insurance is a service business. Our 
progress and value to our economic and 
social life is measured on how well we 
render that service. Here is an exam- 
ple of a concerted effort by the insur- 
ance industry to make our service more 
acceptable and worthwhile to our cus- 
tomers.” 


H. E. McCABE GUEST AT MEETING 

Harold E. McCabe, supervisor of the 
policy examining division of Illinois In- 
surance Department, was among the 
guests introduced at the annual group 
insurance meeting of the Health & Acci- 
dent Conference in Chicago last week. 


Cade on Creditor Ins. 


(Continued from Page 48) 


ing Mr. Cade said: “The policy can 
be offered on an optional basis. It may 
lead to other business and, at least, will 
be allowed to stay in effect after the 
debt has been paid off. This plan is 
more feasible when there is a type of 
business where relatively few creditors 
are on the books.” 

Among the factors favoring the group 
setup he mentioned the large potential 
and elimination of the necessity of li- 
censing agents. 

According to Mr. Cade, the subiect 
of rate determination is still open. Re- 
cent criticism in Texas which led to a 
demand to reduce the rates 50% were 
proved in hearing “to be way off base.” 
It was contended, he said, that there 
was only a 10% loss ratio but “our com- 
pany testified that it amounted to 45%.” 

Speaking on basic theories, he refuted 
the conception that creditor coverage is 
of chief benefit to the party that loans 
the money. “His interest is actually 
secondary,” he said. “The borrower is 
under obligations and with the insur- 
ance he is able to pay off his debts and 
preserve his credit rating. The creditor 
saves himself the expense of collection 
because in the case of individual policies, 
payments may be assigned.” 

In closing Mr. Cade said that creditor 
insurance, which has only been of major 
importance for the past four years, hit 
the $15 million mark volume last year. 
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The Tried and Tested Road to Learning” 


(...or so our graduate agents say! ) 


Insurance agents have a rewarding opportunity to provide 
security for countless men and women, including themselves 
... if they really know their business. 

The Employers’ Group School trains our new agents and 
refurbishes our veteran agents in the profession of insurance. 
You know that increasing competition for the consumer’s 
dollar means tougher competition for insurance salesmen. 
Graduate agents of The Employers’ fully accredited school 
know how to sell and what to sell in terms of vitally needed 
protection. 

If you’re interested in becoming an Employers’ Group 
agent, you can chop 5 years of field experience down to size 
with one seven week course! If you’re an Employers’ Group 
veteran agent, here’s a chance for an up-to-date refresher. 
Your only expense outside of transportation is room and 
board, and local arrangements have pared that right to the 
bone. . 

Next chance starts March 30, 1953. Re- 
member — The Employers’ “tried and tested 
road” is really a short cut to higher earnings! 





WRITE for the fully descriptive booklet to your 
nearest Branch Office, General Agent or see your 
Special Agent. 
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-..and here’s what they say! 


Teterboro, N. J. 
“Your school in Boston is really terrific... all it’s 
cracked up to be and more.” 
Greensboro, N. C. 
“*,.. the school... was the greatest experience I have 
had in , . . insurance work.” 
Louisville, Ky. 
**. .. I shall always be indebted to you.” 
Huntington, W. Va. 
**. . . ‘thank you’ for a workable foundation to an 
insurance career.” 
Spring field, Ill. 
“I sincerely believe the course will help me in such 
a way that I may repay Employers’ for their kindness 
to me.” 
New Orleans, La. 
**,.. a grand job not only in . . . insurance matters 
. .. but giving us a complete outlook on life.” 
Guilford, Me. 
“I consider it a privilege to have attended your 
school.” 
El Paso, Texas 


‘*... Tam glad that I had the opportunity to attend 
(a School) of such high caliber.” 
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The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 110 MILK ST. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


BOSTON 7, MASS. 





























Essential 
Service 














REINSURANCE, TOO, 


by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 

















GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty + Fidelity - Surety Fire . Inland Marine - Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























